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SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORLD 
STRATEGICAL SITUATION 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM MORGAN 


international situation exists. The world is divided into two camps 

with apparently irreconcilable views and interests. Each side is 
highly suspicious of the other and a habit of interpreting each other’s ac- 
tions in the worst possible light has been formed. We think that Russia has 
behaved outrageously since the end of the last war and that her policy and 
ambitions menace the liberty of what we call the free world. We know also 
that she is at present in a position of overwhelming military superiority and 
could certainly overrun large areas of free territory before we could inter- 
vene effectively. 

On the other hand, we should remember that Russia too may be ner- 
vous and that the motive behind many acts which appear aggressive to us 
may be defensive. ‘'wice since 1914 she has been invaded without just 
cause—in both cases by Germany. It is possible that the key to her be- 
haviour is a deep conviction that if she does not build up an impregnable 
military position now, history will repeat itself. 

Whichever way we regard it—whether we regard Russia’s goal as world 
domination, or merely as the acquisition and retention of an impregnable 
position—the hard fact remains that we cannot accept our present inferior 
position. Even in the search for an impregnable military position Russia 
may try to obtain something which we cannot allow her to take. 

Under these circumstances what principles should guide our policy? 
We know that we and our associates desire peace. We will fight only to 
preserve our liberty, which in practice means if a vital interest is attacked. 
Even then we have to carry with us the man in the street and convince him 
that his liberty is at stake. 

Russia is in a very different position. She is ruled by a small and 
omnipotent group without any scruples and independent of public opinion. 
The fact that they are realists is an asset to us because they will not de- 
liberately start a major war unless they think their chances of success are 
very favourable. On the other hand, very few of the Russian leaders have 
been outside their own country and they may well misjudge the spirit and 
temper of their opponents from the evidence which their agents abroad 
supply. 

Two principles, therefore, should guide us. First, we should decide on 
what is vital. For example, could we accept the establishment in India or 


Burma of governments in the same relationship to Russia as the Chinese 
139 


fn: the most optimistic recognize that an unstable and dangerous 
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Republic? What about Persia? What about Yugoslavia? We know that 
the United States considers Formosa vital to her strategic position in the 
Far East. Are Hong Kong, Malaya, and Indo-China also vital? Besides 
making these decisions, we should let them be known—at any rate to our 
opponents. If imperial Germany had known from 1906 onwards that an 
unprovoked attack on France or Belgium would bring us in, her policy 
would certainly have been different. 

Secondly, we must, in conjunction with our allies and associates, have 
sufficient strength at all times to ‘contain’ a Russian attack until such time 
as we can develop our full strength. By ‘contain’ I mean to prevent the 
capture of vital objectives. 

Let us look round the world and see how we and our associates are 
placed. 

Strategically we are engaged on three fronts—Europe, the Middle East, 
and the Far East. Of these Europe is by far the most important, and in 
fact it is only there that we can lose a major war. If Russia overran and 
exploited the mainland of Europe, our position would be desperate. We 
would have lost the manpower and resources of Western Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and France. Scandinavia would probably also go too and 
in course of time, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. The balance would then have 
turned against us and our allies. The United Kingdom would be in a most 
unpleasant position. We would be ringed by an arc of hostile territory 
from Norway to Gibraltar. Our sea communications would be open to 
attack from numerous well-placed bases. We would be exposed to short- 
range air attack from many quarters. Guided weapons could reach many 
of our industrial centres and ports. We might be subjected to such punish- 
ment that we would be made ineffective. 

In Europe we cannot afford to lose any ground. Every mile to the West 
which comes under Russian control weakens our position. 

The Middle East comes next in importance—for three main reasons: 
because we require Middle East oil in peace and war; because of the sea 
and air communications by that route, and because we cannot afford to 
allow Russia to absorb.and exploit this area, and gain easy access to Africa. 
Here, however, we have room to manceuvre. It is a long way from the 
Caucasus to Cairo and there are many obstacles to surmount. So we would 
have time to organize our defence. 

The Far East is the least important strategically. Our interests are, of 
course, of very high importance, but loss of territory on the mainland 
would not cripple us. In this area we must fight to retain what we can with 
the resources we can spare. 

So much for the general strategic position; now let us look at some of 
the details. I will start with the Far East in this case and work back to 
Europe. 

Korea. The war in Korea is a landmark in history. For the first time 
collective military action was taken against an aggressor State. That is of 
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immense—perhaps decisive—importance for the future. If we had not 
accepted this challenge we would have been back in the bad appeasement 
days of the nineteen-thirties, and the United Nations organization would 
have collapsed as did the League of Nations. We owe a great debt to the 
American Government and people for their lead in this crisis. 

Materially also the advantage so far is heavily on our side. We have 
inflicted immense damage on our opponents, far in excess of what we have 
suffered. China was very unwise to commit herself deeply in this theatre 
when a fraction of the effort she has expended would have given her rich 
prizes elsewhere. We have, of course, tied up considerable forces ourselves 
in this theatre, but it has been a good investment. We are now at a diffi- 
cult and dangerous stage. This pause for negotiation is allowing the 
Chinese a respite and we must be careful not to throw away the advantages 
we have already gained. 

Indo-China. Indo-China is to France what Spain was to Napoleon—‘a 
running sore’. An expeditionary force of 170,000 troops is engaged besides 
large numbers of locally raised troops. Roughly 50 per cent of France’s 
Regular Officers and NCOs are involved. The casualty rate is serious and 
France is losing more officers than the intake from her military colleges. 
The financial and economic burdens of supporting these operations are 
great and are straining France’s economy seriously. The war is unpopular 
and every effort is being made by the Communists to discredit and hamper 
the government’s policy. Of course Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny im- 
proved the position greatly by his dynamic energy and personality, but a 
successful outcome is not in sight. One thing is certain—France’s build-up 
in Europe is seriously handicapped by the absence of so many long-service 
personnel in Indo-China, and until this is adjusted France cannot take her 
rightful place as a member of NATO. 

Malaya. Our position in Malaya is also most unsatisfactory. Over 
30,000 troops are involved besides large numbers of police. The situation 
has not improved as we hoped; it is deteriorating. The solution lies mainly 
in firm and co-ordinated administrative and police action and the sooner 
we get that organized the better for us. We cannot afford to keep all these 
military resources tied down indefinitely. Of course Malaya is a very 
important strategical area—both from its position and its raw materials. 
Our high hopes and good wishes go with General Templer on his hard task. 

Hong Kong. Two years ago we built up the garrison in Hong Kong to 
considerable strength as a precaution against a possible Chinese coup-de- 
main. We were right to do so and our action proved effective. When the 
Chinese committed themselves to Korea the threat to Hong Kong eased off 
for the time being. We still have considerable forces there which we can 
ill afford. Hong Kong is of course indefensible against a major attack. 
Strategically it is not of much importance in a world war and the sound 
military course would be to get our troops out before it was too late. 

There are other dark patches in the Far Eastern sky. There is nothing 
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to stop a Chinese invasion of Burma. Tibet has been seized. Indonesia and 
Siam are unstable; the attitude of India is to say the least unhelpful. In 
fact the overall position is unsatisfactory and even dangerous. At little 
cost to Russia we are being forced to use manpower and resources which we 
can ill afford, and despite our efforts we are not making appreciable 
progress. 

So much for the Far East. Our policy should be to maintain and im- 
prove our position with the resources we can spare without risking more 
important interests. 

Middle East. We have had a disastrous year in the Middle East. Not 
only have we lost a vast amount of valuable property, but our prestige has 
fallen lower than ever before. I think history will condemn our handling of 
the Persian crisis. We tamely allowed ourselves to be robbed of property 
and rights secured under international agreement. It certainly hastened 
the Egyptian crisis. We are now taking firm action and in due course that 
will have its effect, but meanwhile we have a lot of troops, ships, and air- 
craft involved in these unsatisfactory operations. We deserve, and need, 
much more American support in the Middle East than we have had in the 
past. The presence of even a few American air squadrons in the Middle 
East—not necessarily in the Canal zone—would have wide repercussions. 

We have, however, had one important gain to record, the decision of 
Turkey to side with the West and her participation in the defence structure 
of the Middle East. This may well develop into a turning point in this area. 

At any rate we must maintain a firm hold on the oil-producing areas 
and on the Canal zone. They are indispensable in a world contest, apart 
from their immense importance in peace. 

Europe. The struggle with Russia, if it comes, will be decided in 
Europe. Although our position has improved greatly during the last twelve 
months, we would be foolish to believe that it is not still dangerously weak. 
What do we require? We require armed forces of sufficient strength to hold 
up a Russian advance short of the Rhine until we have time to deploy our 
full strength. These forces must be in position—not in America, the United 
Kingdom, or even the western half of France. As a rough guess the covering 
forces between the Alps and the Baltic should not be less than thirty well- 
trained divisions at full strength backed by powerful strategic and tactical 
air forces. How are we doing? Not very well. We and the Americans have 
done our share—we shall soon have four-and-a-half divisions and the 
Americans have six in Germany. The French were supposed to have five by 
the end of 1951, but so far have produced only four. The Canadians, Bel- 
gians, and Dutch make up two or three more, That isa total of, say, seven- 
teen divisions, which is not nearly enough. Further, we have nothing sub- 
stantial behind these forces that is immediately available. Our Territorial 
Army Divisions could not at present take the field under three or four 
months and the American National Guard divisions require ten or eleven 
months. The others, French, Dutch, Belgian, etc., exist only on paper, 
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Then there is the quality of these troops; I am confident that ours would be 
first class. They have proved outstanding in Korea, as one would expect. 
The Americans would be first class too, but most of the others would 
certainly not be up to standard and some might be very unreliable. 

Nothing else is in sight until the European army appears on the scene 
and so we arrive at the crux of the matter—the Germans. Without them 
we cannot build up the military machine we require. Nor can we fight 
successfully east of the Rhine without them. How are we to bring them in? 
The risks are great whatever we do to rearm them. The leopard has not 
changed his spots and we would be foolish if we thought otherwise. If an 
effective European army with a strong German contingent can be produced 
within a reasonable time, well and good. But time is running out and pro- 
gress has been both painfully and needlessly slow. I cannot see why Wes- 
tern Germany should not be allowed to create an army of say ten divisions 
with an appropriate tactical air force provided it is integrated with other 
national forces under a supreme European Headquarters. We are, of course, 
afraid of an independent rearmed German State, but the power of any 
nation to wage war independently rests on four pillars—land power, air 
power, sea power, and an armament industry. Deny any of these and you 
produce a situation like a race-horse trying to run on three legs. Surely we 
could devise and enforce a system which will keep Germany in this situa- 
tion. Of course any German rearmament is risky, but a much worse risk is 
not to reaarm Germany and leave a vacuum. I sincerely hope that at Lisbon 
in February the decision to create a German army and tactical air force as 
members of General Eisenhower’s team will be taken and put into effect as 
rapidly as possible. 


I have painted a somewhat gloomy picture as regards detail, but I do not 
think that the overall prospect is unduly dark. We have made unbeliev- 
able progress during the last two or three years and particularly since 
General Eisenhower took the reins twelve months ago. 

The danger lies in drifting and shirking unpleasant decisions. The more 
vigorously and quickly we act the less likely is Russia to risk war in Europe 
—the only theatre where we can lose decisively. Once we have built up our 
covering strength and arranged to reinforce it powerfully in a reasonable 
time, we shall enter a new phase, the phase when we are acting from 
strength and confidence and not from weakness and timidity. We shall 
then have more and warmer friends and the respect of our enemies. When 
that day arrives, and I believe it will if we are courageous and honest, a 
new and happier era will open. 


Address at Chatham House 
22 January 1952 








THE FABRIC OF AMERICAN OPINION 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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within the United States and how it affects foreign policy. This 

topic was chosen because co-operation between my country and the 
United Kingdom calls for an understanding of the forces that shape public 
thought, not only on specific items, but upon the much more significant 
fundamental attitudes about broad issues. 

Efficient diplomatic technique is not sufficient for the prolonged 
joint endeavours of two democratic world Powers all around the globe ; 
the problem far transcends any such formal skill, for in democracies the 
will of the people ultimately prevails—occasionally in the short run as 
well as in the long. Indeed under some circumstances the public temper 
virtually relegates the diplomats to the sidelines. In the United States 
that has occurred in the matter of relations with Communist “hina, for 
example. We need to emphasize the long view when considering how the 
fabric of American opinion is woven. Over-emphasis upon immediate 
circumstances destroys perspective, so that the trivial dominates the pro- 
found. In particular, a short-range view makes personal equations seem 
much more decisive than they really are. 

Certainly if we look at our problem in short perspective there is 
occasion for acute concern. As a kind of backlash of the war there is a 
jaded political atmosphere nearly everywhere. In the United States the 
same party has been in power so long that freshness has disappeared from 
its endeavours. Government has grown with extreme rapidity, taking on 
many new and staggering functions; effective administration has lagged 
far behind the enlargement of responsibility. The public is dismayed at 
the moral atmosphere of the government. There are no such great scandals 
as followed previous wars, like Teapot Dome after the first world war. 
There is nothing so bold in size and scope, nothing that can be easily 
cleaned up. Instead there have been mink coats for secretaries, deep 
freezers for officials, cameras for men of influence, hams (of less than 
12 pounds!) for lending officers; they exemplify a low scale of public 
morals. The dominant tone is one of doubt about the fundamental trust- 
worthiness of political leadership. It applies to both parties. If Mr 
Truman is regarded as guilty of ‘cronyism’ and of winking at shoddy 
practices, on the Republican side are Senator McCartay and his backers. 
Fair play, sportsmanship, clean fighting are strikingly absent from the 
political ring. The public is tempted to say, ‘A plague on both your houses’. 
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One of the tragic consequences of this doubt of official trustworthiness 
is impatience with honest mistakes; instead there is question that any 
mistakes are honest. The Hiss episode was not deeply significant because 
of what was revealed to the Russians; its importance lay in loss of faith 
in the alertness and the integrity of those at the top. This has turned 
discussion away from constructive criticism of errors in judgement 
toward sterile assaults upon personal integrity. Mr Acheson’s policy in 
the Far East has been scarcely less successful than other foreign policies 
in the same region. Criticism makes no allowance for that fact, nor for 
mistakes of judgement ; it never faces the possibility that the situation 
may have been insoluble—that no policy could have been successful. 
Rather, the suggestion is bruited about that the discredited policy must 
have been due to sinister disloyal influences. 

If the government were noted for uprightness in small things, such 
a condition would not have arisen in the case of a man of probity, like Mr 
Acheson. The disintegration of confidence is a subtle process, and one 
which, as it develops, makes revision of policy progressively more difficult 
for honest men. Matters have now reached such a stage that there is little 
freedom of action on some issues; policy is frozen into immobility by 
public suspicion. The unhappy state of public opinion about official 
integrity cannot be overlooked in the consideration of present issues. 
Nevertheless it is an essentially transient phenomenon. Over-attention to 
it conceals the much more powerful and permanent forces which mould 
opinion about foreign affairs. These abiding features will ultimately 
determine whether two great peoples can work together through the years. 

Among the fundamental influences which shape American thought on 
foreign affairs is the size of the United States and her tremendous 
diversity. In no other land mass, with such range of climate, contrasts in 
terrain, variety of racial stocks, and diversification in occupations is the 
policy of government controlled by democratic processes. That is a 
unique fact in history; it is bound to result in distinctive means and 
modes of action ; those developed in other circumstances are not germane. 

Fully as important as vastness in size as an apparent deterrent to 
coherent public opinion is the polyglot population of the United States. 
Every land and race are represented. There are 30 million residents of 
first or second generation European origin ; there are 5 million more from 
Latin America, the Orient, and the Near East. Three million stem from 
the United Kingdom ; 44 million from Italy ; 63 million from Germany and 
Austria ; 2} million from Russia ; nearly 3 million from Poland ; 3} million 
from Scandinavia, the Baltic States, and Finland; 2} million from Eire. 
There are representatives in very great numbers of every nation west of 
_ the Bosporus and the Urals—Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Lithuania, and so on. The figures are impressive in their sheer 
bulk. There are twice as many Jews in New York as in all Israel ; there 
are more Italians in Chicago than in Taranto ; there are more Portuguese 
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in Providence and eastward over Cape Cod than in most of the cities of 
Portugal ; there are more Germans in Wisconsin than in Niirnberg, more 
Swedes in Minnesota than in Malm6 or Uppsala, and more Mexicans in 
the South Western states than in any of the cities of Mexico except her 
capital. 

Racial diversity, however, makes a positive contribution to the forma- 
tion of public opinion on foreign affairs: it ensures the continuous infiltra- 
tion of the points of view of countries from which the people came. The 
immigrants have become American citizens, but that does not mean they 
have lost all feeling for their homeland or have cut the ties of family and 
culture. There is, consequently, a steady flow of correspondence, much 
foreign language newspaper information, and a stream of travel back and 
forth. Thus the viewpoint of many European nations is brought to the 
United States in very persuasive form. 

Often foreign origins are specifically highlighted in politics. In my own 
state, for instance, our senior senator is of English extraction (several 
generations in the United States), our junior senator Italian, our governor 
Irish, our secretary of state French-Canadian. That is a common example 
of the recognition of alien stock ; what pertains in Rhode Island is true in 
numerous other circumstances. The Sicilian-born Mayor of New York 
has just made a spectacular ‘good will’ trip to Italy and Israel. Such 
dramatization of our mixed origins is never far from the surface in many 
cities and towns. There could be no clearer evidence of the significance of 
manifold cultural and political inheritances in the fabric of American 
thought. 

This situation emphasizes another point of prime importance. What- 
ever may have been the case half a century ago, immigrants and the 
children of immigrants are no longer regarded as second class citizens ; 
they do not suffer in the social scale. They are quickly absorbed into the 
stream of American life ; in fact they have rather distinctive opportunities 
to influence, or even to decide, the course of public action. 

Sometimes they complicate the conduct of foreign relations. Strategic 
location may give their influence disproportionate leverage. That was 
notably true in the case of the recognition of Palestine. As another 
illustration, one of the congressmen from my own state succeeded in 
getting through the House of Representatives an amendment to the Aid to 
Europe Bill which would have excluded the United Kingdom from 
participation in its appropriations as long as Ireland remained partitioned. 
He took advantage of skimpy attendance and a snap vote to achieve a 
propaganda victory, knowing full well that the action would be reversed, 
as of course it was two days later. Occasionally the presence of large bodies 
of immigrants from one region exerts a negative influence ; the concentra- 
tion of many Chinese and Japanese in California, for example, led to an 
unfortunate and unfair Exclusion Bill. It would be possible to cite other 
instances when our polyglot origins adversely affected international 
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harmony. The overriding fact, however, is that a century and more of 
immigration has resulted in the enlightenment of American opinion about 
Europe. 

There are many first-hand contacts with other nations and their 
problems besides those arising from immigration. During the two world 
wars and their liquidation, millions of American citizens lived abroad in 
military service, in armies of occupation, and in civilian services. While 
that is by no means the best way to become acquainted with other peoples, 
it does provide some familiarity. Soldiers develop attitudes, good or bad, 
which persist over the years and become a deep and pervading influence. 
The distinctive point of view of the American Legion offers sufficient 
proof. 

Furthermore, American civilians are inveterate travellers in other 
countries. During 1950 more than 575,000 people entered and left the 
North Atlantic ports of the United States. International air services 
carried over 1,700,000 passengers. The State Department issued about 
300,000 passports, a greater number than ever before in history. More 
housewives received passports than any other occupational category ; 
skilled labourers ranked second; other leading groups were students, 
clerks and secretaries, teachers, and executives. Of course, many persons 
used passports issued prior to that year. The number of business trips is 
enormous, for American investments abroad amount to over $31 billion. 
Much more than half, nearly $19 billion, is private investment ; travel in 
connexion with business on any such scale is very large indeed. Such 
extensive business relationships involve continual analysis of the political, 
economic, and social conditions, and give many citizens significant first- 
hand infoimation. Numerous organizations, like the International 
Chamber of Commerce, multiply the effect produced by individuals. An 
astonishing number of Americans, moreover, go abroad for pleasure. 
Sometimes their behaviour is not so welcome as their expenditure; but 
they do acquire points of view which they bring back and which have an 
influence upon their thinking and upon that of their neighbours. 

Needless to say traffic is by no means all in one direction. ‘The volume 
of British and European travellers to the United States is very large. In 
social contacts, business conferences, lecture tours, and in myriad other 
ways the points of view of the European side of the Atlantic are con- 
tinuously expounded. 

It might be supposed, from the vast size of the United States and the 
manner in which the foreign born tend to concentrate in their several 
groups, that opinion would be local and regional, rather than national. 
To some extent that is true; there is no such passion for the unification of 
Ireland in Kansas as in Boston; Palestine is of infinitely less concern to 
Montana than to New York. On the other hand, there are powerful 
countervailing forces. Travelis one. Americans tour not only abroad, but 
even more inveterately at home. One has only to watch the highways ona 
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summer day to feei that the whole populace is on the move. In 1950 there 
was one automobile to every four persons in the United States. The total 
number of visitors to the areas under the National Park Service was 
33,249,045. The railroads carried 645,535,000 passengers, each an average 
of 64 miles. Domestic airlines carried 18 million passengers an average of 
444 miles apiece. 

Of course, tourism extends beyond the borders of the United States. 
Last year 2,060,048 American passenger vehicles entered Canada. In 
addition 1,233,928 people entered that country by rail, bus, boat, or 
aeroplane. Corresponding numbers of Canadians visited the United 
States. In the light of the intimacy of contact between those two nations 
and the extraordinary way in which Canada serves as a bridge between 
America and Europe by reason of her membership in the British Common- 
wealth, that degree of exchange of personnel is of great importance in the 
formation of public opinion. 

Citizens of the United States not only travel widely, they migrate 
very freely within their own country. The Bureau of the Census reports 
that one-fifth of the native population lives in a state different from that 
of its birth. Moreover one out of five adults changes his residence each 
year. Such mobility exists nowhere else. 

Once the Atlantic coast showed a deeper interest in Europe, whereas 
on the West coast the concern was primarily with the Pacific and Far 
East. More recently the interchange for business purposes, for social 
occasions, and through mere tourism and the frequent migrations of many 
American workers tend to mitigate that difference and to break down 
sectionalism. The fluidity of society has come to exert a more powerful 
effect than sectionalism so far as opinion on foreign policy is concerned. 

Sectionalism has declined because of many other factors. The South 
offers a good illustration. At one time the region gave no promise of 
industrial development; its agricultural economy was based on slave 
labour. Today, however, in many parts of the South, as in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, and elsewhere, enormous energy is being 
expended upon industrial and mercantile enterprises. Oil, sulphur, and 
natural gas have made Texas a great industrial as well as agricultural 
empire. The South has undergone a profound, and continuing, revolution. 
It is not alone in the swift rate of change. Industry has developed at a 
tremendous pace in the large agricultural states of the Middle West. 
The population of California rose 50 per cent in a decade and something 
like the same increase was felt in the other Pacific states. While the several 
regions of the United States still have characteristic features, and different 
economic emphases, the sharp line between the agricultural South and 
the industrial North East, the Middle Western farms and the manufactur- 
ing centres is disappearing. 

This vigorous development has greatly stimulated interchange of 
goods, persons, and ideas. Transportation has progressed so dramatically 
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that refrigerated aeroplanes daily carry fresh vegetable produce from the 
Pacific coast to the Atlantic seaboard. With modern means of communica- 
tion, advertising has reached such a scale that a product can be as well 
known in Oregon as in Florida, in Maine as in southern California. As 
national markets have been established, branch factories have multiplied. 
Both involve a continuous movement of personnel and a constant 
exchange of views. 

Changes that tend to break down sectionalism multiply apace. Slightly 
more than two months ago a coaxial cable and a system of microwave 
radio-relay stations linked the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by television. 
The first coast-to-coast telecasts were the sessions of the San Francisco 
Conference at which the Japanese peace treaty was signed. The pro- 
gramme was widely advertised in advance, so that the public had a lively 
awareness of what was to transpire and a deep concern with the outcome. 
They could see dramatically, almost at first-hand, the effective co-opera- 
tion of the United Kingdom and the United States; they observed the 
behaviour of the Russians and their satellites. At one point the slavishness 
of satellite dependence was so obvious as to border on farce. Such linkage 
of the whole nation is of deep significance. The power of new media to 
banish regionalism in the consideration of foreign affairs is enormous. 

Also working toward unification are the board meetings of widespread 
educational, scientific, technical, industrial, financial, and fraternal 
organizations which provide one of the myriad means by which national 
as distinct from regional public opinion is being formed. Personal ex- 
perience supplies an illustration. On the day of my return to the United 
States there is a trustees meeting of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching: its twenty-four members come from seventeen 
states. I am also a member of the board of directors for an insurance 
company located in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The trustees of that fund of 
over $23 billion come from thirteen states and the District of Columbia— 
extending from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast. It would be 
impossible to estimate the number of such national meetings, but they 
would certainly extend into many thousands. The free expression of 
views at these meetings makes them enormously valuable in developing 
a national trend of opinion. 

By no means to be forgotten is the great, and growing, power of the 
labour unions. The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are nation-wide in membership. Their influence 
is both pervasive and powerful. Their leaders are acutely conscious of the 
international situation and the organizations take a lively part in the 
discussions of relations with other nations. 

Another important factor in the formation of American opinion on 
foreign affairs is the vast number of women’s clubs and of men’s luncheon 
clubs. The League of Women Voters, the Association of University 


Women, and many such groups feel a mission to carry on the work of 
L 
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adult education. All have a strongly international interest. The men’s 
luncheon clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Gyro, and many others—call 
themselves ‘international’, and maintain that point of view. In addition 
to these, numerous institutions are directly committed to foreign affairs ; 
the Council on Foreign Relations, for example, now has committees in 
twenty-four centres of population. The United States has been called a 
nation of joiners. It is an apt description ; and with all their joining they 
have helped to unite opinion into national, as distinct from local or 
sectional, points of view. These myriad associations cut across lines of 
racial origin, economic status, social position, or group interests of any 
other kind. They help to achieve a democratic fabric of society and 
opinion. 

Thus it is a mistake to think in traditional patterns about sectionalism 
in the United States. People in the Far West now have as much influence 
upon our European policy as the people in the East, and those in New 
England as much to do with shaping Pacific policy as the people on the 
West coast itself. Everywhere there is a deep concern about foreign 
affairs. Discussion of the role of the United States in international life 
frequently transcends domestic issues. So true is this that international 
politics may well dominate the personnel and party balance of our 
government. 

This is the more striking inasmuch as the United States has been 
regarded as a world Power for scarcely fifty years, and as one of the 
greatest world Powers only since the first world war. For over a hundred 
years, from the war of 1812 to the world war of 1914, she had a relatively 
isolated position and inevitably developed an isolationist viewpoint. The 
history of British thought in relation to European affairs has been 
markedly influenced by the existence of the Channel; how much more 
potent in that respect was a location between two oceans. 

Our lack of long tradition in international thinking struck me with 
tremendous force while I was teaching a freshman history section at 
Harvard in 1912-13. That was the year of an almost forgotten Balkan 
war. After class one day a Greek immigrant, who was working his way 
through college as a boot-black, came up to discuss the meaning of the 
Balkan strife as a prelude to a general European war. Since he was in- 
tellectually immature and uninformed in many ways, I asked him how 
he could speak with so much apparent sureness about so large an issue. 
With no hesitation he said: ‘This is what we always talk about in the 
Balkans; my father, my grandfather, my ancestors have discussed these 
matters for generations; I have grown up with them’. In the United 
States only one generation has had responsible consideration of inter- 
national problems upon a large scale. 

The professional Foreign Service is comparatively young. It has not 
yet developed sufficient numbers or adequate depth of experience to 
attain the distinctive esprit de corps that exists in some older nations. 
Vital ambassadorial posts have almost uniformly been assigned to non- 
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career men; the top management of the Department of State has rested 
with persons outside the career diplomatic corps. There is no such estab- 
lished body of professional opinion as is found in the navy or the army, 
for example. Partly as a consequence of these facts, and partly for other 
reasons I shall mention, American foreign policy is more closely tied to 
public opinion than in countries where there is a strong tradition of 
professional diplomacy. 

Never before in history and at no other place in the world has a govern- 
ment of continental size, actively controlled by public opinion, faced 
the issues that confront the United States, either in scale or scope on the 
one hand, or in complexity on the other. The dominant fact is not the 
difficulties which bedevil the formation of national opinion ; the astonish- 
ing reality is the progress made in overcoming those obstacles. 

It is customary to criticize the instability of American public opinion. 
A good deal has been said of the lurching from optimism to pessimism 
and back again. That conclusion can readily be documented as long as one 
deals with subsidiary and transient situations, such as progress, or lack of 
it, in Korea. The truly surprising revelation of the last five years, however, 
is the clarity with which the public has learned that isolation is invalid 
as a guide to policy. The firmness with which the public has grasped the 
idea that the future of the United States is indissolubly linked with that 
of the nations in the British Commonwealth is amazing. Comprehension 
oi the essential solidarity of the Atlantic community has been unwavering. 
Moreover, American determination that the United Nations shall survive 
and develop into an effective instrument of peace and progress is not 
surpassed by that of any other people. 

The importance of this for foreign affairs is clear. The Marshall Plan 
was indeed proposed by the Secretary of State, but it would never have 
been adopted nor administered with the steadfastness which has marked 
its career if the people had not grasped the validity of the concept. Since 
the Constitution forbids army appropriations for more than two years and 
inasmuch as the Marshall Plan and other forms of mutual assistance must 
be reviewed every year, the decisive facts are not the fevers of debate, but 
the central clarity of public purpose and consistency in performance. At 
the time of successive appropriations they have given overwhelming 
evidence of readiness to carry forward the co-operative programmes. 
No five-year plan by the Russians has been adhered to more effectively 
nor more intelligently. When American thought is denounced as emo- 
tional, this dominant stability needs to be remembered. 

The public has also seized firmly upon the fact that aggression, where- 
ever it appears, is so serious a threat to peace that it must be resisted. 
The people of the United States hate war ; they fear it intensely and seek 
earnestly to avoid it. That being so, Americans might have felt about 
Korea as Neville Chamberlain did about Czechoslovakia in 1938: ‘A 
quarrel in a far-away country between people of whom we know nothing’. 
The Korean war is far from popular; none the less it has the firm, if un- 
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happy, support of public opinion; very few want to call quits, and bring 
the boys home. There is genuine steadfastness of belief that resistance was 
the only course available unless aggression was to be given a free hand 
everywhere in the world. That programme they regarded as the sure road 
to another world war. 

Current narrow majorities and indecisive political leadership make 
this steadiness a clear triumph of public opinion. It is far more remarkable 
than what was accomplished under brilliant leadership, like that of 
Woodrow Wilson or Franklin Roosevelt. Indeed, public opinion is often 
sounder than the official view. One example, which has an important 
impact upon foreign affairs, illustrates the point. It concerns inflation. 

In recent months there has been marked evidence that people are 
refraining from buying. Savings are upon a scale never before known. 
During 1950 personal savings amounted to $12 billion; this year they are 
running at the rate of $21 billion. Individuals are balancing their budgets 
even though the federal government has no such courage. That is a 
decision democratically arrived at; it is not the consequence of action by 
an administrative group or by Congress. It is a consensus of opinion based 
upon an estimate of the situation by every individual who interprets his 
own interest in his own terms and suits his action to his conclusion. 

The result runs counter to official and business expectations. When the 
Korean crisis developed so suddenly there was a wave of scare buying. 
Manufacturers and merchants assumed that developing pressures upon 
the economy would induce continuance of such buying, and piled up 
excessive inventories. The public taught them a sharp economic lesson. 
Of course governmental restrictions on credit and instalment buying had 
some effect, but not a decisive one. A review of the last five years suggests 
that the public has had, on the whole, a more accurate realization of the 
dangers of inflation than have federal officials. 

In discussions upon the European side of the Atlantic the alternative 
to national planning is often described as economic ‘chaos’ or ‘anarchy’. 
The American public sees a third choice: decisions need not rest with the 
administration nor with any private monopolistic group. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and its successors keep any cartel or other small group 
from making decisive economic judgements for the nation. Effective 
control is in the hands of all the people. 

Decision is thus decentralized. This characteristic is accentuated by 
mass production, which requires a mass market, which obviously cannot be 
a class market. Such a broad market as mass production requires is 
democratic by necessity—no-one can force people to buy. The will of the 
people must prevail in that respect, at least. One of the tenets of American 
faith is that this provides a more flexible economy and leads to less rigid 
and arbitrary manipulation. The process is often characterized as the 
‘automatic’ operation of the market. There is nothing automatic about it ; 
it is the consequence of a consensus achieved by the expression of in- 
dividual judgement in responsible economic action; it becomes effective 
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only when that judgement develops foci and gains actual control of the 
situation. That is economic democracy. It is one means by which 
American society is kept not only free, but flexible and dynamic; why 
class consciousness is dim and class struggle all but absent. 

There is one final reason why public opinion exerts an extraordinary 
leverage upon foreign policy. It relates to an aspect of the American 
government which is very difficult to communicate. It consists of parallel 
phenomena: the federal character of the United States and the separation 
of powers. The federal structure permits the ideological disintegration of 
the two chief political parties ; neither party can be called ‘left’ or ‘right’ ; 
each includes nearly the whole spectrum of opinion. Thus a representative 
or senator from Maine, New Hampshire, or Vermont (states where a 
Democrat is seldom elected) is often well to the left of a Democrat from 
the Carolinas, Mississippi, or Florida (states in the ‘solid South’). On the 
other hand a Democrat from Rhode Island is certain to be well to the left 
of a Republican from Ohio, Wisconsin, or Nebraska. National parties, 
therefore, are in effect federations of local parties. 

Every four years some attempt is made to give them the appearance 
of ideological consistency for campaign purposes. Actual operation has 
shown that these shadowy party lines of thought are freely crossed on 
many vital issues. Thus a coalition of conservative Democrats and con- 
servative Republicans (and it is essential to use the adjective in both 
instances) halted President Truman’s ‘fair deal’ programme. Although 
this sort of thing is more common when party majorities are narrow, it is 
by no means an unusual occurrence in the American government. 

Sometimes it is said that a party is ‘captured’ by one ideological 
faction; il was temporarily true of the New Dealers, but usually the 
occurrence is largely mythical. The Democratic Party cannot remain in 
power without a union between the ‘solid South’ and the big cities of the 
North. If the ‘fair dealers’ under President Truman hold the party 
machinery, they do not control the views of the Southern Democratic 
senators ; and thus by their action in joining a Republican group on that 
issue a balance was struck. From a rigid point of view this looks like 
disorganization to the point of demoralization. In a broader and more 
realistic perspective, it has beneficial effects. It allows local absorption 
of abnormalities. When, for example, a demagogue like the late Huey 
Long captures the political machinery of a state, his influence upon 
rational party policy can be confined to very small scope. 

The net effect of the federal character of American politics, therefore, 
is to reduce the danger of sharp partisan differences over the funda- 
mentals of foreign policy. Superficial differences abound, emphases vary, 
but basic interests remain reasonably stable. 

The leverage of public opinion upon foreign policy is increased, also, 
by the separation of powers. Legislation supported by the president 
can be defeated by his own party without loss of office and often without 
serious damage to his prestige. As the official leader of his party he has 
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some disciplinary power through patronage—the right to make nomina- 
tions. However a heavy curb upon that discipline results from ‘senatorial 
courtesy’. Recently the Senate declined to approve two federal judges in 
Illinois because Senator Douglas, a Democrat from that state, pronounced 
the ‘magic formula’ of senatorial courtesy. The failure of President 
Truman to consult him, he said, made the nominees ‘personally obnoxious’. 
The use of that stereotyped phrase dooms a nomination to failure of con- 
firmation. President Roosevelt, like practically every other president who 
attempted to by-pass the local senator of his own party, also found his 
nominees rejected, and his disciplinary control destroyed. 

Senators, moreover, are often elected not because of the strength of 
the national candidate for president, but in spite of him. In 1948 Demo- 
cratic Senator Lehman was elected in New York, when President Truman 
failed to carry that state. Senator Douglas and Governor Stevenson, both 
Democrats, were elected in the key state of Illinois in 1948 by vastly 
larger pluralities than President Truman. This local strength of the 
politician is often reflected in his independence of the administration in 
matters of policy. 

The Congress thus becomes a forum beyond executive discipline. The 
effort of President Roosevelt to purge Congress of men who did not 
support him proved disastrous. Local sentiment resents federal inter- 
ference with the choice of senators and representatives, who are always 
residents of their constituencies. 

One constitutional manifestation of the separation of powers is the 
requirement that a two-thirds majority of the Senate ‘advise and consent’ 
to the ratification of a treaty. Taken in conjunction with the absence of 
effective discipline over the senators that constitutional provision has 
resulted in the upper chamber being called ‘the graveyard of treaties’. 
A party majority almost never amounts to two-thirds ; therefore a treaty 
can seldom be made a party matter. Even in the rare instances where there 
is a two-thirds majority, the independence of the individual senators is 
such that party lines would not necessarily hold. Only a clear dominance 
of public sentiment can ensure acceptance of a treaty. 

The traditional organization of the Senate makes it even more difficult 
for persons outside the United States to understand the relationship 
between the president and that body. Committee chairmen are assigned 
their posts on the basis of seniority, not on ability or other relevant 
factors. Thus the senator who, as chairman, becomes the ‘spokesman’ for 
the administration often differs from the president on important matters. 
A chairman is in a position to block the president’s programme in detail, if 
not on major questions. This is true of foreign affairs, as of other subjects. 
Recently Senator Connally expressed himself with marked vigour in 
opposition to part of the programme of mutual assistance which, as chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, he was officially sponsoring. He 
also says he will oppose General Clark’s nomination as ambassador to the 
Vatican. 
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Such intransigence is nothing new. In the days when we had one 
of our strongest Secretaries of State, the late Charles E. Hughes, and when 
all but one of the sixty-four treaties he negotiated were ratified during his 
period in office, a principal officer of the Department of State nevertheless 
wrote in his diary : ‘the Senate is behaving like the devil, trying to take on 
itself the conduct of foreign relations’. The situation is even more difficult 
when, as happens occasionally, the Senate majority and the president are 
of different parties. 

Once the separation of powers is fully grasped much apparent confusion 
of counsel disappears. The individual statement of a senator is often an 
effort to evoke a public response to the point of view he expresses, or it 
may reflect the demands of some of his constituents ; sometimes it is said 
‘for the record’, so that he can cite it in his campaign for re-election. Thus 
the importance of senatorial utterances as pronouncements on policy is 
brought into right perspective. 

To the observer accustomed to parliamentary government, this 
confusion of tongues seems mad. It is undeniable that on occasion it leads 
to incoherence of policy. A recent amendment which has the effect of 
placing quotas on dairy products contrary to international agreements of 
the United States is a case in point. Such actions, however irritating to 
allies and embarrassing to. officials, are usually not vitally important 
because they tend to be transient. Ordinarily, once their repercussions 
become clear, they are corrected with reasonable promptness. 

Of far more fundamental significance than such superficial incon- 
sistencies is the fact that the separation of powers gives public sentiment 
a means of finding expression in debates. In a land where elections occur 
only at fixed intervals, it makes the executive constantly aware of public 
opinion and its pressures, not alone as elections approach, but con- 
tinuously. It induces a responsiveness between opinion and action which 
more rigid party discipline and a tighter relationship between the executive 
and the legislative would dampen. 

Because of these peculiar characteristics of American politics, there 
should always be recognition of the distinction between the uneasy froth 
of the wave-like surface action of politics and the deep and powerful 
tides which manifest public conviction about policy. 

As a leading Power the United States is new upon the world stage. If 
her efforts at co-operation and mutual security are to be successful, she 
must attempt to understand the way in which other democracies arrive at 
their patterns of action. It is equally essential that allies and friends 
should come to understand how the fabric of American opinion is woven. 
While opinion makes itself felt by processes quite different from the modes 
and methods developed in older nations, it is no less democratic, no less 
rational, and no less effective. 


Address at Chatham House 
13 November 1951 








GERMANY AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
OUR TIME, 


KONRAD ADENAUER 


HEN the programme of my visit in London was being drawn up, 

I was particularly glad to be afforded an opportunity of speak- 

ing at Chatham House. I know perfectly well that, in our con- 
fused and dangerous times, every country has her own problems and is fully 
occupied with them. Nevertheless, I would like to take advantage of this 
opportunity of speaking to you, to describe Germany’s situation and the 
policy of the Federal Government, not in the changing light of the prob- 
lems which crop up from day to day, but in connexion with the large-scale 
problems of our time. Germany’s position in the centre of Europe, between 
East and West, causes German developments to be of great significance for 
developments in the whole of Europe and therefore in the whole world. 

Our Western culture is based upon the liberty of the individual and the 
rule of law in human society. In the course of centuries, the struggle for the 
realization of these objectives has followed different lines among the various 
nations of the Occident. Yet, at the moment, the entire Western Comity of 
Nations regards the solution of two tasks as essential for the preservation 
of our culture. These problems are, firstly, the effective realization of demo- 
cratic principles within a constitutional order, and secondly, the creation of 
international associations for the preservation of peace and justice. 

In Great Britain democracy is the product of an uninterrupted his- 
torical process; it is the uncontested political and social system. In the 
course of German history, too, promising starts had been made in this 
direction, particularly in the cities. 

But the gradual dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, caused by the rise of territorial States and their desire for power, 
prevented the development and progress of democratic ideas and institu- 
tions. 

It was only after the beginning of the nineteenth century that a new 
political consciousness stirred in Germany. It was natural that the desire 
for a liberal system of government should have been associated with the 
desire for national unity. In 1848, through the will of the people, the meet- 
ing of the first democratic German Parliament took place, but this Parlia- 
ment did not succeed in creating a democratic German Keich. 

This failure had disastrous consequences for the German people. After 
the foundation of the Reich of 1871, a nationalism founded upon might 
gradually replaced the ethical idea of national freedom. Exploitation of 

1 German official translation. 
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social distress following the first world war enhanced this nationalism to 
gigantic proportions in the form of National Socialism, which brought un- 
told suffering upon the whole world and particularly upon Germany. Yet, 
National Socialism was unable to kill the ethical and religious forces in- 
herent in the German people; and indeed under the pressure of National 
Socialism these forces awoke in many circles to a still more intensive 
vitality. It is upon these ethical forces that the new German common- 
wealth, the Federal Republic, is based. 

After the first world war, there were many Germans who believed that a 
democratic form of government would protect their State for ever against 
the rule of violence. Our experiences have shown us the falsity of this 
assumption. We now know that the democratic form of State is assured 
only when the concepts of freedom and order have become part of the very 
being of each individual citizen. Only when this has been achieved, can 
democracy guarantee the necessary compromise between the inviolable 
rights of the individual and the rights of the whole, of the State. Demo- 
cracy still has opponents in Germany. They are a residue of the past 
epoch which we shall have to absorb. The Federal Republic is determined 
to make use of its constitutional powers against them with the greatest 
resolution. The events of the years 1930-3 must not and will not be 
repeated. 


As I have said before, democracy can only find a durable foundation in 
the voluntary assent of the individual. European cultural values can only 
play a vital role in German democracy if every individual shares fully in 
their spiritual and material benefits. 

In our time, the concept of freedom has acquired a wider meaning. 
Besides political and religious freedom, it also includes social freedom, and 
by this I mean freedom from hunger and distress, freedom of personal and 
economic expansion. To make this social freedom effective is also one of 
the essential aims of our democracy. Measured against present economic 
possibilities this task is infinitely difficult. 

The destruction of our economy and the consequences of the war have 
left terrible traces in Germany. Our economy cannot yet provide employ- 
ment for all those able to work. We have over 1,200,000 unemployed. The 
number of war-invalids, and families of those who fell in the war who 
cannot earn their own living, amounts to 4 millions. Nine million expellees 
have poured into the already over-populated territory of the Federal Re- 
public from the East. A considerable part of them has been able to find 
new means of existence, but there are large numbers of them whom we 
have not yet been able to integrate into our economic life. A considerable 
percentage of these people are physically unfit for work. About 40 per cent 
of our budget must be allotted to social expenditure. 

Through the destruction caused by the war, and through the flood of 
refugees, the housing shortage in Germany had become so great that the 
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family, as an essential element in our social order, was threatened with dis- 
integration. Thus, the problem of social housing as an eminently ethical 
problem, assumed first priority. Since the breakdown of 1945 approx- 
imately 1,500,000 dwellings have been constructed, but 2,500,000 dwellings 
remain to be built before the most urgent requirements will have been met. 

We can bear the financial burden imposed by our social tasks only if the 
capacity of our economy is fully utilized. We have decided in favour of a 
social competitive and free economy in Germany because we believe that 
we can thus attain speedy and favourable results. Only an effective in- 
crease of our national product can enable the German people to improve 
their standard of living. 

Since currency reform, that is during the last three years, the number of 
people employed in the Federal Republic has risen by 1:5 millions. Pro- 
duction has almost doubled during this period. In these few years, much 
rubble has been carted away in the Federal Republic, and much has been 
done to build up democracy. 

The Federal Government considers the solution of these burning social 
problems as a decisive contribution to the security of the West, for only if 
we succeed in immunizing Germany, this important borderland of the At- 
lantic world, against the effects of the relentless pressure from the East, and 
its subversive methods, also in the social sphere, can the defence and se- 


curity of Europe be safeguarded. Soldiers and arms alone do not suffice to 
provide security. 


After the smashing of the totalitarian idols and after the sufferings of 
the war, the German people were left standing on the edge of an abyss. At 
that time, however, it also became apparent that their consciousness of the 
values of occidental Christendom had not been destroyed. The catastrophe 
made the German people realize that in the past, peace had again and 
again been wrecked on the rocks of an exaggerated nationalism. This led to 
the recognition that our existence, as well as that of all the other European 
nations, could be preserved only within a community transcending national 
frontiers. This conviction found expression in Article 24 of our Basic Law 
of 1949. By the terms of this Article, the Federal Republic declares 
its readiness ‘by legislation to transfer sovereign powers to inter- 
national institutions . . . and to consent to limitations upon its sovereign 
powers apt to bring about and secure a peaceful and lasting order in 
Europe and among the nations of the world’. 

Inspired by this conception, the Federal Republic has co-operated most 
readily in the preparation of two treaties, one of which has been signed and 
is awaiting ratification, and the other of which will, I hope, be ready for 
signature soon. I am referring to the treaty on the European coal and steel 
community and to the treaty on the European defence community. 

The first of these treaties serves the purpose of establishing a common 
market for the two raw materials on which national production depends. 
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By depriving the individual States of the power of disposal over these raw 
materials, this treaty removes for ever the danger of hostilities breaking out 
between the contracting parties. This means that the most decisive step 
has been taken towards a permanent solution also of the Franco-German 
problem and, we ardently hope, the final page has been turned in the annals 
of a century-old enmity which has brought untold suffering upon Europe. 

The same objective is being pursued in the plan of the European de- 
fence community, which aims at replacing the coalition armies of the past 
by a European army of a supranational character. Nothing is more likely 
to promote the development of a common European consciousness than 
joint action by the European nations in defending their common European 
home and their common European heritage. 

These two treaties are milestones along the path of the development 
which your Prime Minister had in mind when, addressing the students of 
the world a few years ago in Ziirich, he pleaded for the resuscitation of the 
European family of nations, and described co-operation between France 
and Germany as a first step in this direction. 

Great Britain is a partner in the Council of Europe, a partner in the 
Commonwealth, and a partner in the defence community which spans the 
Atlantic. As a prominent member of the British Government declared 
recently in the House of Commons, Great Britain may by virtue of her 
simultaneous partnership in all of these be destined to play the role of 
integrating all three communities into a more pre-eminent association. 

The Agreement reached recently in Paris between the Foreign Ministers 
of the three Western Powers and the Federal Republic on the General 
Convention regarding the status of the Federal Republic, constitutes the 
prerequisite for integrating the Federal Republic upon the basis of equality 
of rights into a European community which is itself integrated into the 
Atlantic community. 

Partnership of the Federal Republic in the European community, and 
thereby in the other associations of the free world, will form the basis of our 
policy. A task which is above all dear to our hearts is the re-unification of 
Germany. We consider the integration of the Federal Republic within 
Europe as a condition for achieving this unification by peaceful means with 
the voluntary consent of all sections of the German people. 

We regard this European community as the way of living which is in 
harmony with our great occidental traditions, a way which alone can 


bestow permanency upon democracy and preserve the peace and security 
of the European countries. 


SUMMARY OF POINTS IN DISCUSSION 


Dr Adenauer, in reply to a question on the attitude of the Germans in West- 
ern Germany to the Jews, said that the Jews had been terribly maltreated by 
the German National Socialists and that every German was filled with the deep- 
est shame when he thought of this, but that wide circles in Germany had recog- 
nized that they must take over a deep ethical obligation vis-a-vis the Jews. The 
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Federal Government would try to repair the damage done to the Jews in 
Germany. 

Dr Adenauer was asked whether, in view of Communist infiltration in Asia 
and Europe, there was much enthusiasm in Germany for service in a European 
army and whether he could say how many divisions might be raised. He replied 
that in his view the Soviet Union feared not so much the number of German 
divisions as the integrating of Europe and hoped that if they could prevent it the 
United States would gradually lose interest in Europe and withdraw from it. 
The German people wanted above all to preserve peace, but he thought that the 
majority also realized that German adherence to the European defence com- 
munity would help to preserve peace and freedom in Europe. 

In answer to questions about the Socialist Unity Party’s organizations in 
Western Germany, Dr Adenauer said that there were about forty-eight organ- 
izations under different names in the West, since the SED did not want one mass 
organization whose connexion with the East could be easily recognized. He be- 
lieved that the people of Western Germany had been immunized from the East 
by their first-hand knowledge of the atrocities committed by the Russians and of 
life as prisoners or slave labourers in the Soviet Union. 

On the possibility of absorbing refugees and expellees still homeless in West- 
ern Germany, Dr Adenauer pointed to the fact that many were farmers and 
peasants for whom there was no land, women and elderly people for whom there 
was no work, and were thus unable to be absorbed in industry, and said that de- 
spite the efforts of the Federal Government they remained one of the outstanding 
social problems still to be solved. 

Dr Adenauer was next asked about the significance of recent reunions of 
former military or semi-military organizations of a nationalistic character not in 
keeping with the spirit of European unity, and the extent of their influence on 
German youth. He replied that, seen from outside, these organizations appeared 
in a distorted light. They had no influence at all and no representatives in the 
Bundestag. He himself saw no danger from their existence, but in any case it was 
impossible to remove any potential danger, if it existed, by repressive methods. 
The younger generation must be offered something to satisfy their nationalaspira- 
tions. He hoped that the new status of the Federal Republic would soon be pro- 
claimed, especially because the younger generation could then feel that they 
lived in a free country which they could work for. He and his government were 
also trying to give German youth a new ideal, to work for Europe; one of the 
most important tasks today was to bring about a better understanding and 
knowledge of each other’s countries among young people. At present, for ex- 
ample, there were only four German undergraduates at Oxford, and he had that 
day had a favourable discussion with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
possibility of extending these student exchanges. 

Dr Adenauer was asked for his views on the Oder—Neisse frontier and replied 
that it was impossible for Germany to forgo the territories beyond it but that 
they would try, after an agreement had been reached with the East, to maintain 
good relations with Poland, a country which had for a long time been one of the 
strongest bulwarks against the East. 

Asked why, if the neo-Nazi Socialist Reich Party constituted in his view no 
danger, there had been a threat to use the Constitutional Court (when formed) to 
ban it, the Chancellor replied that his government had decided that the Court 
should ban both the SRP and the Communist Party. 

In reply to a question on the reunification of West and East Germany as a 
problem of internal German politics and the apparent impatience of German 
youth at the continued separation, Dr Adenauer said that he regarded the re- 
uniting of Germany as ‘the noblest task of the Federal Republic’, but he wished 
to stress the fact that it must be brought about in freedom and in peace and that 
‘we can save Germany only if the Federal Republic becomes strong and if it be- 
comes a member of the Western community’. He believed that, despite some 
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impatience, German youth as a whole understood the difficult situation. He had 
also had letters from the Eastern zone entreating the Federal Government not to 
accept the Grotewohl offers on unification. 

The question of the German Republic’s attitude towards European Union 
without British participation was then raised. Dr Adenauer replied that he 
hoped Great Britain would contribute something of her way of life and her great 
historical experience to the European cause and he thought, as soon as facts 
which demonstrated the reality of this European unity existed, Britain would be 
able to adopt the right attitude towards Europe. 

The Chancellor was next asked if it were true that there were a number of 
high officials in the Federal Foreign Office who were former Nazis, that his own 
party had on one occasion entered a coalition with the SRP, and whether a 
member of his government had just said in a speech that ‘he bowed to any sym- 
bol under which Germans had died’. Dr Adenauer said that, while he was still 
waiting for a full report of the Minister of Transport’s speech, he could only say 
that while he remained in office everything which favoured National Socialism 
would be banned. As to the alleged presence of former conspicuous members of 
the Nazi party in the Foreign Office, there was not a single individual who had 
held high office in the party, though there were people who had been members of 
the former NSDAP who had, however, never used their membership for evil ends. 
No one who had not lived in a totalitarian State was really in a position to judge 
what that meant. He himself had never belonged to the party and had been sent 
to a concentration camp, and he would continue to be severe in judging crimi- 
nals, but he was not prepared to take action against simple followers of the party 
and so drive them into the arms of right-wing radicalism. Finally, in recent 
elections in two municipalities, the CDU and the SRP had agreed on the choice of 
a mayor, but he himself as President of the CDU in the whole of Germany would 
never permit a coalition between that party and the SRP. He could only repeat 
once more that they would do their very best to prevent the repetition of the 
errors and mistakes of the period 1930-3. 


Address at Chatham House 
6 December 1951 





THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM IN 
FRANCE 


DOROTHY: M. PICELES 


security system, because Communism is not merely a potential but 

an actual danger to the regime. That is not to say that a Communist 
coup d’état on the Czech model is likely. But the circumstances are such 
that, if the parties now governing France do not find some way of ensuring 
greater governmental stability, Communism cannot be prevented from 
creating a climate which could easily lead to civil disorder, or dictatorship, 
or both. 

It is important, in discussing Communism, to be as factual as possible, 
to try to give precise answers to precise questions. Communists themselves 
—and fellow-travellers—so often distort the facts and obscure the true 
issues. The three questions which most British people would like cleared up 
are, first, exactly how strong is the Communist Party? Secondly, why is it 
so strong, what is the nature of the appeal that it makes to the French citi- 
zen? And thirdly, what is France doing about it, and is it enough? 

The basic facts in answer to the first question are readily available. Out 
of an electorate of 25 millions, 5 millions voted Communist at the election, 
in June 1951. Of every hundred French electors, twenty-four did not vote, 
seventeen voted for General de Gaulle, twelve for the Socialists, ten for the 
Right, nine for the progressive Catholics, or Mouvement Républicain Popu- 
laire (MRP), eight for the Radicals, and twenty for the Communists. 
The Communists refer to themselves as le premier parti de France. That 
claim is justified in the sense that it is the party which has the largest 
number of votes. General de Gaulle’s party, which comes second, polled 
only just over 4 million votes. Owing to the electoral system, however, the 
Communists have fewer seats than either the Gaullists or the Socialists. In 
the country the political division is quadripartite, just over one quarter of 
the votes going to the Communists, another quarter to the other two left- 
wing parties, the Socialists and the MRP, and just under a quarter going 
to the Gaullists on the one hand and to the Radicals and the parties of the 
Right on the other. In the Assembly, on the other hand, the division is 
hexagonal, the Gaullists as the largest party having about 120 members, the 
MRP and the Radicals round about go each, the Right about 100, the 
Socialists 107, and the Communists 106. The electoral law was described by 
one correspondent as ‘the least honest in French history’, which is a strong 
condemnation. In the sense that it reflects the voting strength less accur- 
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must have been a close runner-up. But that was its intention. There was 
never any pretence about it. It set out to reduce Communist representa- 
tion and succeeded in reducing it from 182-6 to just over 100. In that 
sense there was nothing dishonest about it, although it may perhaps be 
criticized on other grounds as a method of self-defence against Communism. 

If we turn to the trade unions, it is more difficult to get an accurate pic- 
ture, because only some 4 million of the 12 million industrial workers are 
organized. Even at the peak periods of trade union strength—in 1936 and 
1945—the trade union leaders never claimed more than 5} millions. Today 
they claim many fewer members than that. On their own estimates, the 
CGT, or Communist-dominated movement, includes some 3 million mem- 
bers, Force Ouvriére about 14 million and the Catholic unions about 
500,000. A more realistic estimate would probably give the CGT between 
I and 2 million members, Force Ouvriére well under x million, more 
probably under 500,000, and the Catholic unions somewhere in the 
region of 500,000. These figures do not, of course, in themselves, even 
if they are accurate, give any explanation of the practical effectiveness of 
Communism in the trade unions, which depends much less on the number 
than on the quality of Communist membership, on where the Communists 
are, rather than on how many there are of them. 

That is true indeed of the Communist Party as well as of the unions. 
In 1947, when the Communist Party had just passed its peak, the Secretary 
General, M. Thorez, gave its membership as 800,000. It was clear from a 
statement made by him earlier in the year at Strasbourg, that the number 
was already falling slightly and it is now reliably estimated at somewhat 
under 500,000. There is, moreover, on the admission of M. Thorez himself, 
a fairly rapid turn-over and a good deal of apathy among members. The 
Communist press has complained of unpaid subscriptions, poor attendances 
at demonstrations, lack of signatures for peace manifestos, and so on. 

Nothing in these figures explains why the Communist-dominated 
unions could twice—in 1947 and 1948—organize nation-wide strikes, nor 
why the Communist Party can exercise, both in the Assembly and in the 
country, an influence out of all proportion to its strength. What is dan- 
gerous about it is the nature of its appeal and the effectiveness of its ac- 
tivity. What French people are afraid of, too, is the presence of Com- 
munists in key positions. Mr Irving Brown of the American Federation of 
Labour recently referred to ‘the fifty thousand men in strategic industries’ 
who could paralyse France internally, the fifth column which could lead to 
a collapse in the face of aggression. 

In order to assess how far that danger really exists it is necessary to try 
to answer the second question. What is the nature of the appeal of Com- 
munism in France and what methods does Communism employ to make 
that appeal so effective? A study of the literature and press and electoral 
propaganda put out by the Communist Party reveals five main lines of 
approach and it is significant that none is really Marxist or revolutionary. 
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First, there is the appeal to the desire for peace, with all its concomitant 
paraphernalia of peace manifestos, congresses of the Partisans of Peace, 
peace societies, societies to develop Franco-Soviet relations, and so on. 
Secondly, there is the patriotic appeal—the continued exploitation by the 
Communists of the resistance theme and the attack on German rearma- 
ment. The third is what might be termed a protest appeal—the appeal to 
the rouspéteur, always a popular line of appeal in France, and also to the 
disappointed, those who are weary of, and disillusioned by, the instability 
and lack of drive of French post-war governments, by their inability to 
stem the inflationary rise in prices. Much of the appeal of Gaullism is 
addressed to precisely the same section of the population. It is essentially 
an expression of discontent, a demand for a change, as exemplified by the 
candidate at the elections in 1951 whose election appeal was simply: ‘Out 
with the In’ (Sortez les sortants). Fourthly, there is the appeal to particular 
interests, to the farmer, the worker, the civil servant, whose primary pre- 
occupation is: ‘What will the Government do for me?’ And fifthly, and 
perhaps the most important of all—though the least tangible, because it is 
so largely a matter of atmosphere and vocabulary—there is the appeal to 
the mystique of the Left, of the descendants of 1789, the creation of the belief 
that Communism means the defence of the little man against the trusts, of 
ihe worker against the capitalist, the small farmer against the large land- 
owner. This was the basis of the Communist appeal to the electorate to 
vote for the 1946 Constitution, as it was the basis of their appeal in both 
the 1946 and 1951 elections. It says in effect, ‘If you are Republican, anti- 
Fascist, if you want equality, social justice, a regime of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, vote for the party which is against the rich, against de Gaulle, 
against the boss’. For thousands of Communist voters (as distinct from 
party members) this is the essence of the Communist Party’s appeal. M. 
Siegfried’s conclusion that ‘In the South, the Communist is merely the 
reddest of the Republicans’ ! could really be given a wider geographical 
application. In the 1951 elections, the Communist list was entitled: ‘Re- 
publican, Resistant, anti-Fascist Union for National Independence, Bread, 
Liberty, and Peace’. There you have all five appeals in a nutshell. And 
underneath, in smaller letters, the ballot paper carried the sentence: ‘Pre- 
sented by the Communist Party’. 

One reason why the party has met with such success is this many- 
sided nature of its appeal. But far more important are the methods used by 
the Communist Party to drive the appeal home. There are at least four 
reasons why Communist propaganda is so effective in France and the first, 
and by far the most important, is that it is carried out by a disciplined, 
tightly-knit movement, elaborately and meticulously organized for effec- 
tive action. To begin with, its vertical organization, in which responsi- 
bility is not that of the leaders to the rank and file, but of the local sections 


1 Tableau des Partis en France (Grasset, 1930), p. 170. 
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to their federations and ultimately to the small committee, or Politburo, 
which controls policy, has two very great practical advantages. It dis- 
courages dissension because the links are upwards rather than horizontal. 
One cell knows little about its neighbours. It receives its orders, as does its 
neighbour, from above. There is, therefore, little opportunity for the de- 
velopment of minority tendencies. And secondly, the organization is ideal 
from a revolutionary point of view. The risk of leakages is small. When the 
Communist Party was made illegal on the outbreak of the war, it was able 
to transform itself into an underground movement overnight. The organ- 
ization was already there. Then, again, the fact that it is a disciplined dic- 
tatorship and not a democratic organization, in the sense in which Western 
democracies use the term, means that the separation between trade union 
and political activities is a pure fiction in the case of the Communist move- 
ment. The two move as one. Discipline, together with frequent purges of 
suspected weaker elements, makes for reliable cadres. Indoctrination and 
insulation from outside influences produce uncritical devotion and dic- 
tatorship produces unified action. The result is a sense of leadership and 
drive that the other parties cannot even imitate. There is always someone 
to push the Communist paper /’Humanité under the nose of the French 
worker, there is always a man in a key position in the union to put the 
Communist case, there is always a team at the trade union meeting to see 
that the Communist candidate (and there is never more than one for each 
post) gets the job as the union delegate. This work is carried on week after 
week and year after year, in factories and villages, by cadres trained by the 
Communist Party. 

The second reason for the effectiveness of the Communist appeal is their 
use of unscrupulous tactics, to an extent which a democratic party would 
consider both immoral and impracticable. Democracy is based on respon- 
sibility. The Communist Party in opposition is not bound by the same 
scruples as a democratic party because if it does achieve power it will use it 
to see that the only vocal opinion is in favour of its policy. There is no 
doubt that, in the short run, the Communists are fighting a propaganda 
battle with both hands—and feet if necessary—whereas the other parties, 
being bound to respect the rules, have in effect one hand tied behind their 
backs. 

Examples of the use made of this freedom, or rather licence, by the 
Communists are countless and familiar to us all. There is always a Com- 
munist line which is one better than that taken by its opponents. Not 
merely does it ‘cash-in’ generally on popular lines—resistance, anti- 
clericalism, anti-militarism—but it can always make specific promises 
when any one of these issues is in the forefront, because there is no danger 
that the promise will have to be redeemed. One of the most significant 
admissions made by a Communist was that made in December 1945 by 
Jacques Duclos, the parliamentary leader at that time in the Consultative 


Assembly, when he assured the Socialists that the Communist Party would 
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never allow itself to be ‘outflanked on the Left’. The result is an astonishing 
‘suppleness’ of tactics. A volte-face can be made overnight in response to 
some particular propaganda or bargaining requirement of the moment. 
Thus one day Socialists and Catholics are abused. But when an election is 
imminent, and the Communists are seeking, or pretending to seek, electoral 
alliances, the Socialists are promoted temporarily from reactionary right- 
wing traitors to le parti frére and a friendly hand is held out to the Catho- 
lics. The Renault strike of May 1947 (which led to the departure of the 
Communists from the government) was first opposed by the CGT. Indeed 
the Communists referred to the strike leaders as ‘Hitlero-Trotskyites in the 
pay of de Gaulle’. A few days later, when they saw that the strikers meant 
business, they stepped in and took over the leadership themselves. And 
throughout the post-war period the Communist-led CGT has always been 
ready to pitch its wage demands just a little higher than those put forward 
by the other unions. 

Their elastic attitude to truth and disregard for continuity of policy 
enables the Communists to make at one and the same time totally contra- 
dictory promises. They are helped in this, of course, by the truly amazing 
ignorance of the average French elector, both of economics and of the con- 
ditions outside his own constituency. One of the reddest departments in 
France is the Corréze—M. Queuille’s constituency—where out of a total 
electorate of 164,000, 54,000 vote Communist. The democratic parties to- 
gether achieved only that total. The department is rural, with a high pro- 
portion of small and poor farms. Communist success is probably not un- 
connected with the fact that one of the posters in the last election promised 
that, under Communist rule, the peasants’ right of property in land 
would remain inviolable and death duties for the peasant would be abol- 
ished. The Eastern Pyrenees, where the Communist is the largest single 
party, is an agricultural constituency of prosperous fruit and vegetable 
farmers and wine growers. Here the Communists express themselves as 
being in favour of higher prices for producers—a popular line. It would be 
less popular in the Nord urban constituencies, of course, where the problem 
of the workers’ cost of living is acute. But, there, the Communists are on 
the workers’ side, and in small things as well as larger. In Lens for ex- 
ample, the Communist Party issued a special leaflet promising to support 
the interests of pigeon-fanciers, of whom there are many among the miners. 
Contradictions of this kind are possible because of the strong local insu- 
larity (intensified during elections) and because the French temperament 
seems to require either a vague universal or doctrinal approach, involving, 
not policies, but attitudes to problems like anti-clericalism, or Europe, or 
Russia, or a specific attempt to satisfy sectional interests, and often the two 
together, even although they may be in contradiction. 

The most pernicious form of Communist unscrupulousness is the use of 
democratic machinery to oppose democracy; for example, their use of 
sabotage and parliamentary obstruction, and the deliberate packing of 
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Ministries with Communists, which went on during the time when Com- 
munists were in the government. One trade union official estimated that 
70 per cent of the employees at Orly airport were Communists at the end of 
M. Tillon’s tenure of the Air Ministry. When M. Joliot-Curie’s chairman- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission came to an end, 65 per cent of the 
personnel were Communists. There are many similar examples of this kind 
of thing. 

The third reason for the strength of Communism is the economic failure 
of the democratic parties. In all their propaganda there is enough of the 
truth to help to make the lie stick. French post-war economic policy has 
provided plenty of weak spots for the Communists to attack. There is not 
time to retrace the course of events, by now familiar to all of us; the con- 
tinued inflation, the failure in the early years to control the black market, 
the inadequate taxation of the peasants and the disproportionate burden 
of taxation carried by the urban worker and employee whose tax is usually 
deducted at source, the widespread evasion of taxation, the flaunting of 
wealth among poverty, or near-poverty. It is unwise to underestimate the 
potency of a burning sense of injustice, of the attitude of mind which the 
philosopher Alain described as that of the village artisan who says: ‘I will 
accept the existence of the rich travelling along the roads in their cars, but 
I will not let them call themselves masters . . . and since inequality is 
everywhere, I want the principle of equality to be proclaimed all the more 
loudly’.1 

French post-war economic policy has failed so far, partly because the 
problems were in themselves overwhelming, but partly because French 
parliamentary democracy has not been a positive enough source of strength 
and unity. That is the fourth of the reasons for the present-day strength of 
Communism. French democratic parties are divided and, equally im- 
portant perhaps, they seem to a British observer to be out of date, still 
living in the nineteenth-century world where France was economically self- 
sufficient and able to afford the luxury of political crises, of small uneco- 
nomic businesses and farming units, of party organizations which do not 
educate the elector but imprison the Deputy in their own backward looking 
and traditional habits of thought. In the Socialist Party, in particular, 
from which the strongest anti-Communist appeal ought to come, it is the 
local Federation that tends to run the Deputy instead of the Deputy being 
the leader of public opinion and the man whose job it is to tell the elector 
the kind of unpleasant truths that Members of Parliament and candidates 
(the best of them at least) of both parties have tried to tell the British 
electorate. 

Can we conclude then, if the above analysis is correct, that France is 
failing to do enough to combat the danger of Communism? What has been 
said of the failures of French economic policy or of French parties is neces- 


1 Eléments d’une doctrine vadicale (Gallimard, 3rd ed. 1925), p. 131. 
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sarily a hasty over-simplification and should not be interpreted as an un- 
discriminating condemnation. Post-war France has been facing tremen- 
dous difficulties and her task has been in many ways much more difficult 
than that of the United Kingdom which—fortunately for us—has still little 
inkling of what enemy occupation really means, morally, psychologically, 
and politically, as well as economically. In fact France has done a great 
deal to overcome the Communist threat. Communist obstruction in the 
Assembly was dealt with firmly during the last Parliament, the Stand- 
ing Orders being amended in order to prevent deliberate time-wasting 
by abuse of the rules of procedure. The sabotage which occurred during 
the strikes of 1947 and 1948 has been rendered a criminal offence, punish- 
able by carefully worded laws. The government has weeded out known 
Communists from the police, the services, the armament industries, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. M. Moch (then Minister of Defence) claimed 
at the beginning of 1951 that there were then only three known Com- 
munists in the army with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel and none above 
that rank. Incidentally, the Communists have themselves contributed to 
the waning of their prestige by overplaying their hand. The sabotage of 
equipment shocked many miners, attempts to sabotage war material 
shocked the families of the men fighting in Indo-China, the assertion of 
M. Thorez, in February 1949, that Communists would never fight against 
Soviet Russia shocked many lukewarm Communist supporters into active 
opposition. There is no doubt that Communist strike campaigns have 
proved progressively difficult, that the workers are less and less ready to be 
called out on some trumped-up pretext and that ‘bread’ is now a necessary 
adjunct to ‘peace’ in the appeals for strikes as well as votes. It is noteworthy 
that M. Moch could report in the spring of last year the landing of 100,000 
tons of American war materials without incident and that the attempts to 
organize hostile demonstrations outside General Eisenhower’s headquarters 
met with little success. 

But all that has been done cannot be considered adequate while 5 
million French electors continue to vote Communist, even if they are not 
convinced Marxists. The last election saw a fall of over 400,000 votes. 
That is a beginning, but it is not enough. The fall of M. Pleven’s govern- 
ment, after only five months in office, the increasing difficulty of reconsti- 
tuting governments, the continuing economic difficulties, now enhanced by 
the demands of the rearmament programme, all go to maintain the strength 
of Communism, because the biggest single factor working against the 
democracies is their own lack of faith, enthusiasm, and unity. Difficult as 
it is for French parties to compromise, more unity than has hitherto been 
achieved seems an essential prerequisite of an effective democratic chal- 
lenge to Communism. And the only effective challenge is a democratic one. 
(This is necessarily a personal view, but I believe it to be borne out by the 
facts of French history as well as of present-day politics.) The purely anti- 
Communist approach is sterile, for one reason because it is not a unifying 
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factor. For most French people, it is made by the wrong people, by people 
who cannot win the confidence of the workers, whom the workers distrust 
in fact far more than they distrust the Communist Party. For the average 
French elector does not cease to be Left when he ceases to be Communist. It 
is only too easy to persuade him that the anti-Communist attack comes 
from Fascists and he has not so soon forgotten the pre-war and war-time 
role of Fascism in France. It is sterile also because it is irrelevant. It does 
not touch those who have been even superficially attracted by the Com- 
munist dialectic. They have the conviction of being on the right side of his- 
tory and they expect to encounter the opposition of the exploiting class. 
They need to be convinced first that Communism is not in reality on the 
side of the workers, that its purpose, no less than that of the so-called 
‘bourgeois’ parties, is to exploit them and, what is more, to exploit them for 
ends alien to the whole French way of life. But it is equally important for 
them to be convinced that the democratic parties which oppose Commun- 
ism can and will take action in those fields where the Communist diagnosis 
is accurate, or at least partially accurate. The tragedy of French politics 
today is that those who are most conscious of the need for the first are 
usually least conscious of the need for the second, and vice versa. General 
de Gaulle’s movement is conscious of the Communist danger, but has no 
discoverable remedy for the ills to which Communism draws the attention 
of its supporters. The Socialists have tended to hanker after policies which 
would enable them to avoid being labelled anti-Communist. It is true that 
Socialists today do realize the impossibility of working with Communists. 
But they do not always behave as if they realized that the way to win over 
Communists is not to out-do Communist Party tactics, but to find new, 
positive, lines of approach, of which the first essential must be accept- 
ability to the other democratic parties without whose co-operation they 
cannot hope for success. 

Finally, what is needed most of all is to attack Communism in the right 
spirit. Communism forces everyone to take sides, for it classes all who are 
not 100 per cent for it as traitors to the working classes and to the Republic. 
It is necessary to fight it, not with its own weapons of hatred or fear but 
with a more positive faith and confidence in the rightness of democracy and 
the ability of men of good will to work together. In one of his ‘Letters to a 
German Friend’, written on the eve of the liberation of Paris, Albert 
Camus speaks of the spirit in which the French were fighting the evil of 
Hitlerism. That spirit is no less necessary in fighting the evil of Commun- 
ism. ‘We shall destroy you without pity’, he says, ‘yet without hate. We 
cannot promise not to be afraid but we shall try to be reasonable’. It is that 
faith in the ultimate triumph of French reason that upholds our faith in 
French democracy in the grim days through which it is passing. 


Address at Chatham House 
8 January 1952 








THE STERLING AREA 


THE RT HON. HUGH GAITSKELL, M.P. 


HE sterling area is a group of countries including all the members of 

the British Commonwealth, apart from Canada, and some non- 

members of the Commonwealth—the Irish Republic, Burma, Ice- 
land, Iraq, and Jordan. These countries carry most of their currency re- 
serve—the reserve against their note issues—in sterling, either in the form 
of sterling securities, treasury bills, or even longer dated securities; in 
addition, they conduct their transactions with each other in sterling. The 
members of the sterling area, in fact, treat London not merely as the place 
where they keep their currency reserves but also as their banking centre. 
Unlike the usual conception of a bank, however, in the case of the sterling 
area Great Britain is not only the banker but is also an operator. 

Another feature of the sterling area is that, with some exceptions, there 
are no exchange restrictions between the member countries. Capital can 
flow freely from the United Kingdom to anywhere in the sterling area— 
though there have been certain restrictions on the movement of capital out 
of Australia to the rest of the sterling area. Together with that freedom 
from exchange control there is also a considerable degree of freedom from 
commercial restrictions. Commercial restrictions of course exist, the 
members of the sterling area impose tariffs against one another, but they 
tend to be a good deal freer in their trading relations with each other than 
with the other countries. 

In some ways the most significant feature of the sterling area is the so- 
called sterling—dollar pool. Under this arrangement the countries of the 
sterling area, apart from South Africa (for reasons which are dealt with 
later), pool their dollar earnings and draw on the pool for their dollar 
requirements. In present circumstances this pooling of dollar earnings and 
dollar expenditure quite naturally implies some kind of understanding 
about withdrawals from the pool. There is, as it were, a gentleman’s agree- 
ment that at a time of dollar shortage the various member countries 
exercise a degree of restraint in dollar purchases or in dollar expenditure. 
This they do, and this applies to South Africa as well, by imposing import 
licensing and exchange control against dollar currencies. 

The sterling area is an institution which has arisen gradually, not as a 
result of any very precise decision. The big change in recent years, which 
was precipitated by the war, is non-convertibility—that is the restric- 
tion which prevents the members of the sterling area in fact, though not in 
theory, from freely converting their balances into dollars at any time. 


Before the war sterling was convertible into dollars, and therefore it was 
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natural for dollars or any other foreign currency to be paid in by the cus- 
tomers of the bank. Equally they were completely free to convert their 
money into dollars and to draw it out as and when required. The shortage 
of dollars has not so much affected the de juve position; members of the 
sterling area, unless there are special arrangements to the contrary, in 
theory could convert their balances into dollars at the present time; they 
could simply present their demands in London and in theory the dollars 
would have to be forthcoming. In practice, however, as I have said, 
there is an understanding that they do not behave like that at a time when 
the reserves are, alas, very inadequate and the dollars very short. 

Another striking fact about the sterling area is the absence of any 
definite central control. I often find in talking to Americans that they 
cannot really believe that; they think of the sterling bloc (which is the 
phrase they usually use—perhaps there is something in the difference of 
phraseology) as something which moves as a unit, directed from the centre, 
by instructions from someone, whether from the Governor of the Bank of 
England or some mysterious body, or even from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which all the members of the sterling area obey. It does not work 
like that at all. No formal authority or body controls the sterling area. 
There is not even a regular committee of the governments concerned. It 
works on the basis of contacts between the central banks which are pretty 
continuous, and occasional meetings, which are quite a new feature, of the 
Finance Ministers of the member countries—even here the meetings are 
usually of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers, and the non-Common- 
wealth sterling area Finance Ministers are not present. Therefore it is a 
very loosely knit affair without any constitution, without anything being 
laid down in black and white at all. 

Before the war the sterling area could perhaps have been described as 
simply a group of countries which banked in London. By force of circum- 
stances, and above all dollar shortages, together with the building up of the 
sterling balances during the war, we are reaching a stage where instead of 
having a banker and a customer relationship, in which the banker promises 
to honour every cheque presented and to convert into whatever currency is 
wanted, we have something like a consumers’ co-operative bank in which 
the customers have agreed to do certain things, namely to restrict dollar 
purchases with all its commercial implications. 

Before the war the pattern of trade within the sterling area, and be- 
tween the sterling area and the dollar area, was roughly as follows. The 
United Kingdom always had a dollar deficit of her own—she had a large 
dollar deficit on her visible trade, that is to say the imports from dollar 
territories considerably exceeded the exports to those countries from Great 
Britain. This was only partly made up by invisible exports, or invisible 
items—interest, dividends on the American securities that were still held in 
the United Kingdom, perhaps some dollar advantage on shipping, and the 
revenues of the insurance companies, and so on. The rest of the deficit was 
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normally balanced on the one hand by the surplus which the United King- 
dom had with the rest of the sterling area, and on the other hand by the 
surplus which the rest of the area had with the dollar countries. Within 
the rest of the sterling area, the British dependent territories always had a 
dollar surplus arising out of their sales of raw materials. So far as the other 
countries were concerned, however, there was sometimes a balance, some- 
times a surplus, and sometimes a deficit. One other fact in the pre-war 
situation which also counts today, though not to the same extent, was 
of great importance and usually made up the difference between the dollar 
deficit of the United Kingdom and the dollar surplus in the rest of the 
sterling area; that was South Africa’s gold production which came to 
London, was sold to the Bank of England, and proved for the whole ster- 
ling area an extraordinarily valuable means of purchasing dollar com- 
modities. 

What happened during the war? What is the post-war change? Un- 
questionably that triangular pattern of trade has not been fully restored, 
and it is the failure to restore it, or the circumstances which have disturbed 
it, which constitute the main problem of the sterling—dollar relationship 
today. 

In Britain we are importing less in terms of commodities from the 
dollar areas and exporting more. On the other hand, the price relationship 
between the imports which we buy from Canada and the United States and 
what we get for our exports there has altered to our disadvantage. Equally, 
we have lost on the invisible account, partly because we had to sell nearly 
all our dollar securities during the war. So that, for Britain there is gener- 
ally speaking—the position varies from year to year—a rather larger, but 
not a very much larger, deficit than in the pre-war period. In the rest of 
the sterling area, however, the disturbance to the pattern has been a good 
deal greater. Undoubtedly for these countries, as for the United Kingdom, 
the price relationship has altered to their disadvantage. The prices of the 
main sterling area materials, apart from a quite exceptional period in 1950, 
have been generally lower so far as their relations to the prices of dollar 
commodities are concerned. Secondly, the rest of the sterling area as a 
whole has in the post-war period been importing in quantity a good deal 
more from the dollar area; that is particularly true of, for example, India, 
Ceylon, and South Africa. Again, the gold situation is by no means the 
same as it was for two reasons. First, South Africa no longer automatically 
sends the whole of her gold production to London; she uses a part of it 
directly to buy the dollar commodities she wants. Secondly, and even 
more important, is the fact that gold as a commodity is about the only 
thing—so far as the dollar is concerned—that has not gone up in price since 
the pre-war period. Therefore it is an extreme example of the fact that the 
price position of the sterling materials in relation to dollar materials has 
altered very much to our disadvantage. 

In 1948 and in 1949 the United Kingdom was, broadly speaking, in 
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balance so far as her overseas trade was concerned. She had a small de- 
ficit of about £20 million in 1948, and a small surplus of about the same 
amount in 1949. It was something of an achievement to have got back so 
quickly after the war to a position where our overseas trade was in balance. 
We again, as in the pre-war period, had a dollar deficit, but that was offset 
by the surplus we had with the rest of the sterling area. The real difference 
as compared with pre-war is that the rest of the sterling area, including the 
gold available to the area, not only did not earn enough dollars to balance 
the United Kingdom deficit, but did not have a surplus of dollars at all. It 
had, in fact, a deficit. There was also a deficit for the whole sterling area— 
the figures do not discriminate here—as against the rest of the world, 
mostly with countries like Belgium and Switzerland which were on a dollar 
basis at that time. Therefore we had the curious position that in those two 
years when the United Kingdom was receiving large quantities of Marshall 
aid, it was used not to help our balance of payments but to enable us to 
continue to import from the dollar countries and run a deficit with them, 
even though the rest of the sterling area could not pay us in dollars as they 
used to before the war. The rest of the sterling area in those years was in 
effect unable to pay the United Kingdom for the surplus in our trade with 
them; so we had to lend to them one way or another, by loans or repay- 
ment of debt, the equivalent of our surplus with them. Marshall aid took 
the place of the dollars which the rest of the sterling area used to pay us. 
This fact makes nonsense of the idea that the United Kingdom was par- 
ticularly inflationary at that time, and particularly to blame for the de- 
valuation crisis. The whole of this took place at a time when the United 
Kingdom had a surplus in her own balance of payments. 

In 1950 the position changed very substantially. It was an exception- 
ally good year for the United Kingdom. Not only did we have a surplus of 
£220 million in our overseas balance, but we also substantially reduced the 
dollar deficit on current account, and after taking capital inflow into 
account had a small dollar surplus ourselves. In the rest of the sterling area, 
too, a small deficit in 1948 and 1949 became a substantial surplus in 1950. 
From a deficiency of $1,500 million in 1949 and $1,700 million in 1948 the 
sterling area as a whole ran into a surplus of $800 million in 1950. Marshall 
aid continued to come in and it is easy to see, therefore, why the gold re- 
serves rose so rapidly. What were the reasons for this extraordinary 
change? I will single out the three most important. 

First, we were getting, from the middle of 1950 onwards, exceptionally 
high prices for the main sterling area materials—wool, rubber, tin, jute, 
cocoa. Secondly, and this will illustrate one of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion, in 1950 not only the United Kingdom but the whole sterling area was 
still operating cuts in imports decided on in July 1949 at the Finance 
Ministers’ Conference in London. It is pretty clear that those cuts in im- 
ports were carried out to some extent at the expense of declining stocks in 
Britain and in the other countries as well. Thirdly, there is no doubt that 
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there was in this period a very substantial inward movement of capital, 
amounting to no less than $500 million. One of the curious features of the 
situation is that in a world in which we have exchange control and ordinary 
capital movements cannot take place, nevertheless quite substantial 
movements of funds can and do occur. It is very difficult to prevent that 
because it arises in the normal course of trade—it is a question really of 
commercial balances being moved either to or from London. In the light of 
all this it was not altogether surprising that 1951 saw such a big change. It 
is fair to say that the Treasury foresaw a substantial deterioration and the 
Economic Survey for 1951 + published in April, and written a little before 
that, certainly has some very prescient paragraphs about what was going 
to happen later in the year. The trouble is that it is not possible to be very 
precise in estimates; only a somewhat general warning can be given. Toa 
considerable extent the 1951 position undoubtedly represents a swing back 
towards 1949 after the temporary features of 1950 had exhausted them- 
selves. The temporary features were that restriction of imports could not 
continue if production was to be expanded to the extent reached in 1949- 
50, and particularly in 1950. Secondly, the capital movement was far more 
likely not merely not to continue, but to swing back the other way. 
Thirdly, we could not have expected, or should not have expected, the fan- 
tastic prices for wool and the other materials to last. There are, of course, 
other features as well, of which Persia is the most obvious, with the in- 
creased cost of purchasing dollar oil estimated at perhaps as much as $300 
million a year. We also had another loss in reduction in exports of various 
semi-manufactured goods and raw materials. 

Should the sterling area continue? Some people, and very often Ameri- 
can critics, speak as though it were a rather malign influence which should 
be broken up altogether. Let us ask ourselves what it would mean if it were 
to be broken up in that sense. It would I think undoubtedly mean that the 
trade relationship between the members of the sterling area would have to 
be conducted on a dollar standard—that is to say that any surplus or excess 
on the bilateral account as between any two countries would be settled by 
dollar payments. I say that, because if the sterling area is broken up, the 
countries concerned would no longer agree to hold sterling in indefinite 
quantities as they now do. They might no longer be ready to transact their 
business in sterling and, even if they agreed to do this up to the point at 
which there is an even balance, they would certainly insist on the surplus 
or deficit being settled in dollars. Presumably a position would be reached 
similar to that at present existing between the United Kingdom and some 
other non-sterling, non-dollar countries. We might have payments agree- 
ments under which, when the balances accumulate either way beyond a 
certain point, there has to be a dollar settlement. Obviously in those cir- 
cumstances no uncontrolled capital movements would be permitted. 
Clearly, practically all the existing sterling balances would have to be 
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frozen, otherwise they would simply be converted into dollars and the gold 
reserves at the centre would run away. Indeed it is arguable that, if the 
sterling area were broken up, it would be necessary to divide out the gold 
reserves in some way or other. That would not be a very easy job. I donot 
think there is much doubt that in this way trade would move back very 
largely to a bilateral basis: that would be the logical conclusion, because 
every country concerned with the present shortage of dollars would wish to 
protect herself against having to pay dollars. The position would be very 
similar, as a matter of fact, to what it was before the European Payments 
Union was set up when we were paying gold to Belgium and Switzerland 
and arguing from time to time whether we should do so with other countries. 

That leads me to the conclusion that having broken up the sterling 
area we should be forced to reassemble it, in some form or other, just as in 
Europe we had to set up the European Payments Union to enable the 
countries to switch their surpluses and deficits with different countries and 
trade on a multilateral basis. It may be said, of course, that at least the 
sterling—dollar pool could be disposed of. Why should it not be possible for 
the countries of the sterling area to carry on their own trade on a sterling 
basis, although they had their dollar earnings and made their own dollar 
payments? I do not think in practice that that would be possible. South 
Africa is a special case because she has her very large gold production and 
can more or less dictate her own terms. But I do not see how the various 
countries could agree to hold indefinite quantities of sterling without some 
arrangements for convertibility. If you break up the pool, which means that 
nobody pays in and nobody pays out either, then I do not believe that the 
countries of the sterling area would be willing to go on holding sterling 
balances. So I do not think that that represents a half-way house at all. 

UNISCAN, our arrangement with the Scandinavian countries, where 
we happen to have a sort of adjunct to the sterling area—though it has 
really been swamped by the European Payments Union—provides an 
illustration of this. Sterling could be held in unlimited quantities by these 
countries and a certain amount of capital movement was permitted. But I 
do not think it would have been possible to have gone on very much longer 
with that arrangement without making some provision for dollar con- 
vertibility. I think Denmark, for instance, would certainly have said after 
a bit that she must have some dollars with which to buy feeding-stuffs and 
raw materials in exchange for any surplus of sterling that she might hold. 
Therefore I think we are driven back either to a sterling—dollar pool or to 
some limited form of dollar convertibility. I conclude that the break-up of 
the sterling area would certainly for the majority of the member countries 
be of very doubtful value; it might have some short-term advantages but 
would be very likely to destroy a large area of multilateral trade, which 
would be a great pity. 

There remain, of course, certain problems. There is a great difficulty in 
running the sterling area with very low gold reserves in relation to the total 
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liabilities. We cannot say to India that she must impose import licensing 
in a certain way—it is not very easy to do this even with the dependent 
territories where there is a closer relationship than exists with the inde- 
pendent members of the area. One is driven to the preliminary conclusion 
that if, as I believe, the sterling area must go on and if in present circum- 
stances we need a tighter rather than a looser control over dollar expen- 
diture, if we must have a swifter reaction to external changes, then I think 
we must face the fact that the muddle-through, muddle-along, no consti- 
tution system that we have had in the past must come up for review. 

Let us take the last six months of 1951 when the dollar position began to 
deteriorate. I do not think anyone concerned would deny that it is a pity 
that we could not get, for instance, an agreed sterling policy at once. It was 
not possible. I asked the Finance Ministers to meet me last September but 
for various reasons they could not do so. There was no way of getting any 
decisions taken in the absence of such a conference, and six months will, 
therefore, have gone by before agreement or action is possible. Then in 
some of the countries, by reason of their internal situation, many more 
months will have to elapse before any change in their licensing policy 
comes into operation. Now it is not easy to stand up to the storms and 
stresses of big changes in price relationships and in the volume of trade to 
the impact of defence programmes, and so on, if agreement on policy cannot 
be reached more rapidly. There is, I think, fundamentally a great under- 
standing between the members of the sterling area; there is, I believe, a 
consciousness that they all, on the whole, stand to gain from it quite sub- 
stantially. There has been displayed in the past, in 1949 particularly, a 
sense of mutual loyalty, a carrying out of awkward and difficult decisions 
because it was seen to be necessary. I cannot but feel, however, that some- 
thing a little more formal and something a little more continuous is needed 
than we have at the moment. There is, of course, the contact of the central 
banks but I am inclined to think that in this field, as well as in some others 
which are so much discussed nowadays, the old informal relationships need 
some kind of buttressing. I believe that that is probably the main neces- 
sity of the immediate situation and not, as some would have us believe, the 
abolition of the sterling area. 


Address at Chatham House 
18 December 1951 




















A TURNING POINT IN COLONIAL RULE 


LORD HAILEY 


HOSE who have spent much of their time in the gruesome task of 

writing government reports have at least one consolation—they 

have not had to trouble themselves to find a title for their work. 
Those on the other hand who tread the more engaging paths of literature 
must always have before them the double necessity of thinking up a title 
for their work which will be sufficiently attractive while ensuring that it 
shall not arouse expectations which will result in disappointment to their 
public. This reflection has had an unfortunate result for me, for I now 
realize some of the consequences involved in the title which I have chosen 
for this address. I am satisfied that there is one phase of our system of 
colonial administration which is now approaching its end; but I am not 
sure that this can be said also of our general policy regarding political 
developments in the Colonies. It will therefore be necessary for me to 
approach the two matters separately. 

I will deal first of all with my simpler proposition, that one chapter in 
the purely administrative procedure adopted in colonial rule is approach- 
ing its close. Here I must ask you to deflect your gaze for a moment from 
that range of problems of global importance which naturally engages so 
much of the attention of a Chatham House audience. There are some of us 
to whom the study of the commonplace matters which mean so much to 
ordinary peuple is far more attractive than the problems of high politics. 
In colonial terms, we are addicted to thinking like District Officers, rather 
than like the distinguished entourage of Secretaries of State. But then 
we are foolish enough to believe that, on the whole, the Colonies have 
owed more to their District Officers than to their Secretaries of State. 

It is because of this peculiarity of temperament that we attach so 
much importance to the procedure of day-to-day administration where 
Native peoples are concerned, and it will be no surprise to anyone that here 
I am thinking in particular of Africa. Those entrusted with the local 
charge of administration in Africa began their task with no guidance 
from England as to the procedure to be followed, other than was supplied 
by insistence on certain ethical considerations, such as the principle of 
trusteeship, which were, it is true, of great value in determining their 
general outlook, but gave no help in the formation of an administrative 
technique. Yet the actual technique to be followed was of cardinal 
interest to the Native peoples themselves. Need I multiply illustrations 
of its problems? What were to be the relations between the administra- 
tion and those traditional authorities whom the people had accepted as 
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their leaders? How far was long-established custom to be respected in 
such vital matters as the tenure of land? How was it possible to arrange 
for the trial of civil or criminal issues in such a way that the people 
themselves would accept the decisions given, for if they did not so accept 
them, then the administration of justice would lose any value as a factor 
in improving the standards of society. Again, how far was it possible to 
raise taxation adequate to support the cost of administration? For I 
need not say that it is one of the most enviable features of primitive 
society that it has no taxes. But then it also has no cash, and it transacts 
its business by barter, with results likely to be embarrassing to the 
collector of taxes. 

Here are problems which were all-important to the people concerned, 
and early administrations, left to find a solution by the method of trial 
and error, evolved a considerable diversity of administrative procedure. 
But about the beginning of the present century, the system of local 
administration had settled down along two types of procedure, not entirely 
divergent, but sufficiently distinguishable for our present purpose. 

Two of the African dependencies, Uganda and Kenya, followed systems 
dictated by local circumstances. Uganda adopted the method which had 
been practised in the Buganda State. This involved in effect the employ- 
ment of a personnel of the nature of an indigenous civil service, but which 
largely administered Native law and custom. In Kenya the administra- 
tion encountered few if any indigenous Native authorities whom it con- 
sidered suitable to employ as agencies of local rule, and it devised a system 
of local Native Councils, composed partly of appointed official headmen 
and partly of non-official members locally selected, often by a procedure 
equivalent to an election. But elsewhere the African dependencies 
gradually adopted the system first put on a rational basis by Lord Lugard, 
the system commonly known as Indirect Rule. It was in effect a pro- 


- cedure by which selected Native authorities, using partly their statutory 


powers and partly the inherent powers which they derived from Native 
custom, discharged a variety of functions for the public welfare. 

That system held out great advantages. The employment of tra- 
ditional authorities would enable reforms to be introduced without 
incurring the opposition that might otherwise be provoked by the employ- 
ment of a purely official agency. Again, the maintenance of these institu- 
tions in the form known to the people would help to prevent the dis- 
integration of Native society under the impact of the new forces it was 
encountering. All this promised well, and there is little wonder that 
belief in this method of local administration became the accepted faith of 
so large a number of the colonial administrations in Africa. But the 
system has now been practised for a period which, in some cases, extends 
to nearly fifty years. In others it has had a shorter life; but the time has 
come when we must attempt some judgement of its results. 

I have spent all my own official life in the service of a different form of 
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regime—I mean the system of British India—where the functions which 
the government were called upon to discharge for the vast population of 
India were discharged from top to bottom by a purely official organiza- 
tion, or to be more precise, they were so discharged, until we introduced a 
system of local government institutions operated by bodies mainly non- 
official in composition. I might well therefore have some predilection for 
that form of regime. But I realize that it would not have been possible 
to put it into operation in the circumstances of Africa, if only for the reason 
that the country could not at the outset have furnished a civil service 
personnel of the number or the competence which India so readily 
supplied. And there can be no question that in many respects the pro- 
cedure actually adopted in Africa has had a very definite success. It has 
supplied an invaluable agency for maintaining law and order and for the 
collection of tax. It has provided in the Native tribunals a most useful 
agency for the adjudication of civil issues and the trial of less important 
criminal offences. That is a contribution of the highest class, for the 
colonial administrations would have incurred the gravest discredit if 
they had imposed on primitive peoples the technicalities of a European 
judicial system. Finally, the procedure adopted has actually given African 
society an opportunity to adjust itself to conditions which might otherwise 
have caused far greater dislocation in its social life. 

But in human affairs, no less than in the natural world, the vitality of 
every organ depends on its relation to its environment, and the system of 
administration of which I have been speaking has now to meet needs 
that are very different from those which existed at an earlier period. The 
task of local administration is no longer limited to the rudimentary 
purpose of keeping order or collecting tax. We now look to the organiza- 
tion of local rule as one of the principal sources for the provision of local 
services in both the social and economic fields. Then again, most African 
countries have seen a gradual increase of an educated class, and this does 
not fit in well with institutions composed of a traditional personnel, so 
that the organization tends to be deprived of the services of the very class 
which is most needed for the conduct of its local government functions. 
Thirdly, we have seen a very rapid increase in the influence accorded to the 
purely political elements, whose ambitions are fixed on constitutional 
advance, not on the operation of the system of local administration. 
There is inevitably a great element of topsyturveydom involved in the 
process of transplanting our own form of political organization into the 
foreign soil of Africa. With us, the form of our political institutions, and 
in particular of our parliamentary system, has been shaped by the char- 
acter of the local institutions from which they have sprung. But today in 
Africa local institutions, based on a long-established custom, are being 
sacrificed in the interests of the political element (usually a small minority 
of the population) which is now taking the control of affairs. 

It might perhaps have been possible to take a stand against the more 
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radical of these developments, if we were convinced that the use of 
traditional authorities provided the most effective machinery of local 
rule in the changed conditions of today. But unfortunately this is not the 
case. I do not mean that the system as a whole has broken down, for 
that is not the fact. But judged by the more exacting tests which we have 
to apply today, the following seems to me to be the present position. 
There are some Native authorities—I admit that they are not numerous— 
which have stood up to the responsibilities which modern conditions have 
imposed on them. There are others, a very much larger class, which seem 
to have reached the limit of their utility in present circumstances, and 
they must now be replaced by some more effective form of organization. 
Lastly, there is a third class which has from the first failed to operate 
successfully, and which the colonial governments concerned have already 
begun to replace by some other form of agency. 

If I am correct in my estimate of the situation, then it does certainly 
appear that we are in view of the end of this particular chapter in the 
procedure of colonial administration. There are numerous signs to show 
the way the tide is running. Take two of them. The government of the 
south east region of Nigeria have lately swept away, root and branch, 
the organization of local rule based on the use of traditional authorities, 
and they have now substituted a system of local boards, elected on a 
popular basis. I admit that in this case the traditional authorities em- 
ployed were never very effective. But there is something far more 
significant in the decision lately taken in the Gold Coast, where the 
Native authorities had until lately a very influential position. There a 
Bill was published recently which—to quote the terms of the notice given 
to it by The Times of 16 November 1951—was expressly designed ‘to do 
away with the old system of indirect rule through District Commissioners 
and predominantly traditional authorities, and to substicute a system of 
local government councils, democratically elected’. There was no con- 
cealment of the fact that this project—to quote The Times again—was 
‘probably due to political considerations and in particular to the desire of 
the Convention People’s Party to entrench themselves as early as possible 
in the local as well as in the central government’. 

It is often claimed that the introduction of a system based on the 
democratic process of election is thoroughly in line with African usage, 
because African social and political institutions are fundamentally demo- 
cratic. But this is a misuse of words. It is true that the powers of the 
African chiefs are seldom absolute, and that only in rare instances can their 
rule be described as authoritarian. One reason for this is that, except 
where the regimental system has been as fully developed as it was, for 
instance, among the Zulu of Chaka’s time, a chief has no executive 
machinery of his own for carrying out his orders, and has to rely on the 
good will of the family heads or group heads, the real foundation on which 
the political organization is based. Most Native authorities are very 
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dependent on their councillors, and many of the communities have a 
regular procedure for checking or even removing chiefs who indulge in 
arbitrary decisions. But when R. L. Stevenson described in Treasure 
Island how the pirates ‘tipped the black spot’ to their leader, he did not 
claim for them that they were putting into practice the principles of 
democracy. 

If however we now have to contemplate the approaching end of this 
chapter in the history of colonial administration, we need not regret that 
we ever entered on it. It has seen a fruitful period of development, and 
has helped a large number of the African communities over a difficult 
period of adjustment. And, perhaps, we may console ourselves also with 
the reflection that most of the peoples of the world seem destined to pass 
through some experience of democratic institutions as a means of dis- 
covering for themselves the form of constitution which actually suits best 
their genius and their circumstances. Andthisis not necessarily democratic. 

But I now come to the second and more doubtful of my two proposi- 
tions. Can we justly say that we are now approaching the end of the 
colonial system itself? I am referring here to the colony as a distinct 
political organization, not to what is now described as colonialism. That 
seems to be a term now used by the weaker national units in order to 
describe any action taken against their wishes by a stronger national unit. 
You will recall that the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, searching for some 
argument to excuse to the United Nations the support given by his country 
to Persia in the matter of the oil dispute, took refuge in describing the 
action of Great Britain in regard to Persia as an example of colonialism. 
The argument was not very logical, but it must have been very gratifying 
to other countries which were interested in finding a plausible ground for 
defrauding their creditors. 

But that men should forecast the speedy end of the system of colonies 
is no new thing. Ever since the world tour of the late Mr Wendell Willkie, 
the United States has been urging the need for the liquidation of the 
colonies. One only needs to recall the most unfortunate record of the 
Assembly of the United Nations in order to realize how popular is this 
demand, especially among a number of nations which have never had the 
enterprise to acquire overseas possessions, and would certainly mismanage 
them if by chance they had them. I need not now point to the numerous 
instances in which dependencies of different Powers have changed their 
status since the end of the second world war. I refer of course to the 
definite change involved when a colony acquires a sovereign status, not to 
such changes as the French have made by varying the standing of their 
colonies within the French political system. You do not produce the kind 
of change of which we are now thinking, merely by insisting that a 
colony is an integral part of the metropolitan country, if in reality it 


continues to be governed as a political dependency and is made to realize 
the fact. 
N 
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But let me confine myself to the present British Colonies, using that 
term to embrace the great variety of dependencies known under that 
description. It is an accepted axiom that they are marching towards self- 
government, though not of course all at the same pace. But I must at the 
outset make one qualification to this general statement. We know that 
there are a certain number to whom we are not likely to give a self- 
governing status either because of their lack of resources, or for strategic 
reasons. It is unfortunate that we have never tried to make clear to these 
particular dependencies that the line may be drawn against them. 

At the moment, however, our chief interest lies with those units which 
seem to fall definitely within the scope of our declaration about self- 
government. Is it possible, in the first place, that we may see any such 
change of policy as will halt the pace at which some of them are now being 
brought nearer to the goal? For my part, I can foresee temporary checks 
here and there, and perhaps even some decline in our readiness to grant 
political favours without counting the cost to the great majority of the 
people concerned. But if we can place any reliance on the continuance of 
historical tendencies, there is unlikely to be any substantial alteration in 
the main direction of policy. 

If so, can we now make any estimate of the time at which the final 
stage is likely to be reached? Take by way of illustration some of the 
territories in Africa. Beginning at the south, the immediate issue regard- 
ing the three High Commission Territories is of course that of incorpora- 
tion in the Union. But assuming for the moment that the decision goes 
against incorporation, there is assuredly bound to be a long period of 
hesitation before deciding to give complete self-government to these small 
units. They are economically so dependent on their powerful neighbour 
that they could only maintain their political independence by its grace 
and favour. 

Proceeding farther north, in two territories, Northern Rhodesia and 
Kenya, the issue is complicated, paradoxically enough, by the presence of 
a strong European settled community, the very element which one would 
assume to be a factor making for the early grant of self-government. To 
some extent, also, this presents a difficulty in Tanganyika. In the case of 
these territories, it seems that the goal can only be reached through the 
adoption of one of two possible courses. The first would take the form of 
concluding some mutual agreement between the different communities 
concerned as regards the share which each is to take in the future govern- 
ment of the country. In the second alternative, the end must be sought 
through some measure of federation or amalgamation with the neighbour- 
ing territories which will allow for the maintenance of a balance of power 
between the interests involved. Of the two courses, the latter seems to be 
the more promising, but one cannot hazard a speculation as to the time 
in which the result could be attained. 

So far as Africa is concerned, the western territories, and notably the 
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Gold Coast and Nigeria, appear to be the most forward in the race. 
Indeed, the leaders of the party now in power in the Gold Coast Legislature 
are at the moment discussing whether or not they shall require from us 
the grant of Dominion status for their colony. 

As I see the picture, there are a small number of territories which 
(barring accidents at the last fence) can be said to be approaching the 
final run in to the post, while there are a larger number which still have a 
great variety of difficult fences to get across. There are some others which 
we ought to write off at once as non-starters. Taking the colonies as a 
whole, the end of the chapter is not yet in sight. 

I have tried throughout this survey to preserve as objective an outlook 
as possible, but I must now add two observations which have some bear- 
ing on current policy. The first is this—we are told everywhere that there 
is an urgent demand for capital for the development of the resources of 
the colonies. But if we are to face a period of growing uncertainty as to 
the use likely to be made of their new powers by self-governing colonies, 
then either the colonies concerned must do without the capital, or we 
must produce it from national sources, since private capital is likely to 
be available in those areas only for short-term investment. The State- 
financed Development Corporation will become inevitable, not because we 
believe it to be more efficient, but because we shall have driven private 
capital from the field. 

Secondly, I must point to the need for greater clarity in stating our 
intentions for the political future of the colonies. In all recent official 
announcements of policy, the goal is invariably described as ‘self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth’. But this qualifying condition is nothing 
more nor less than a pious hope parading as a determination of policy. 
It is not, and it cannot be, a condition of the grant of self-government. 
The fundamental basis of self-government is the withdrawal of all external 
control, save only in such measure and for so long as it is voluntarily 
accepted by the colony concerned. The achievement of a status of self- 
government, therefore, carries with it the option either to remain 
within the Commonwealth, or to seek affiliation elsewhere, or to stand 
apart in complete isolation. Do we in fact mean that the colonies now 
approaching self-government should have it in their power to exercise 
this option? In terms of strict constitutional idiom, the future of units 
attaining self-government can be expressed either as complete autonomy, 
or as autonomy only in their internal affairs. It would be polite, even 
were it not also politic, to let them know now which of these alternatives 
we propose for them. 


Address at Chatham House 
27 November 1951 








PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


SIR EVELYN BARING 


ASUTOLAND is a purely African State. All the land is owned by 
Be Basuto people. No European may reside in the country unless 

he is actively working as a missionary, a government servant, or a 
trader. Half the territory is high mountain where there are bridle-paths 
but no roads, though a beginning has just been made to develop these 
paths sufficiently for jeeps and Land Rovers. Much of Basutoland is densely 
populated by southern African standards with both human beings and 
stock, and at any moment nearly 100,000 people are at work in the 
Union out of a population of slightly below 600,000. 

Swaziland is smaller in area, is bordered by the Transvaal on three 
sides and on the fourth by Portuguese East Africa. It is a land of native 
reserves and of European farms so mixed that the map looks like a patch- 
work quilt. It became British after the Anglo-Boer war, and by a land 
partition of 1907 two-thirds of the land passed into the possession of 
Europeans. Since 1940 the ratio has, however, been changed and now 
half is land set aside for occupation by Swazi, and half belongs to 
Europeans. In some native areas or reserves there is acute over-crowding, 
but in others the situation is less difficult and, following recent develop- 
ments, a great deal of employment in Swaziland is available for Swazis. 
Even before this only about 10,000 Swazis were at work in the Union at 
any given moment and in a very short time Swaziland will be in a position 
to support her African population should Africans wish to work in their 
own country and not in the Union. It is very varied country, ranging 
from mountains suitable for forestry and for sheep-farming through areas 
of good mixed farming land down to the hot and flat low veld of the 
Swaziland cattle ranches. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate is an enormous territory with a 
population of roughly one person per square mile. It is bordered on the 
east and south by the Union, on the west by South West Africa, and on 
the north partly by Southern Rhodesia and partly by the narrow arm of 
South West African territory known as the Caprivi strip. There is 
therefore, except at one point, no common border with Northern Rhodesia. 
The Protectorate may be considered in three zones. First an eastern zone 
where are seven of the eight native reserves and all of the small European 
farming areas. In this zone most of the people live and most of the cattle 
are raised, since the protectorate is essentially a cattle country. In the 


middle there is the Kalahari Desert which is Crown land. In the far west 
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are two isolated populated areas. There is a big African population round 
the huge Okovango Swamps and there are European farmers on the 
excellent grazing of the very remote Ghanzi farms. Great distances and 
lack of water are the physical troubles of the Protectorate. 

These three territories are administered under the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations. At the time of the National Convention in 
1909 statements were made in Parliament at Westminster that no change 
would be made in their constitutional position without consultation with 
the people of the three territories and with the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment. These statements have frequently been repeated, notably in the 
aide mémoire given to General Hertzog in 1935 and subsequently published 
as a White Paper. In the South Africa Act, that is the British Statute 
which flowed from the decisions of the 1909 National Convention in 
South Africa, provision is made for the method of transfer of control 
to the Union should this take place, and in the Schedule to the Act a 
special form of administration to be applied after transfer is described. 

It has sometimes been said that the United Kingdom Government in 
190g and at later dates gave contradictory pledges, or at least produced 
a complicated tangle of pledges. It has also been said that in 1909 they 
made some form of contract. With respect it seems to me that there was 
no contract and no pledge except the promise to consult. There was only 
an expression of hope. The Ministers of Mr Asquith’s Government in 
1909 did express the hope that after a period of years the Africans of these 
territories would become convinced that they had nothing to fear from 
the territories being joined to the newly created South African State. 
They made these statements before the two world wars in a period when 
public men were far more optimistic than they can possibly be now and at 
a moment when most thinking people both in South Africa and in Great 
Britain were buoyed up by the successful negotiation of a free constitution 
for the whole of South Africa so soon after the close of the Anglo-Boer 
War. United Kingdom Ministers of that day may have been unwise to 
have given expression in public to their hopes. Their statements taken 
together may appear to be vague. They may well have raised expecta- 
tions which more cautious men would not have raised. But, speaking 
personally, I cannot see that it can be argued that they or their successors 
in office gave a pledge or made a promise of transfer. They promised that, 
before a decision on transfer was taken, they would consult the people of 
the three territories and, having ascertained their views, lay the matter 
before Parliament at Westminster. 

In the case of the High Commission Territories it has sometimes been 
said that Africans cannot form a reasonably sound opinion on where their 
future interests lie. It is then argued that it follows therefore that the 
administration of the High Commission Territories should have taken 
active steps to persuade the Africans of those territories to accept transfer 


1 High Commission Territories in South Africa, Cmd. 4948 (1935). 
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to the Union. After seven years in charge of the three territories my own 
feeling is that the merits and demerits of transfer can be understood by 
Africans and that their decision cannot be influenced by European 
government officers. The question can be put in plain and simple words. 
The Union Government a few years ago put a far more complicated 
question to the Africans of South West Africa, among whom, incidentally, 
education is not so widely spread, when they asked whether the Africans 
wished it to become a Trust Territory or to remain as they were, and the 
Union Government attached importance to answers given particularly by 
Africans living in the north of South West Africa outside the police zone. 

In the High Commission Territories most male Africans have them- 
selves worked in the Union, in the gold mines or on the Free State or 
Transvaal farms or in factories. Moreover, many of their relatives and 
fellow tribesmen live permanently in the Union. There are Basuto in 
the Free State, there are many Bechuana in the western Transvaal and 
about a third of the Swazi tribe lives in the eastern Transvaal. Partly 
then from their own experience and partly from what they hear from their 
relatives, the Basuto, the Bechuana, and the Swazi consider that they 
understand the conditions of life of Africans in the Union far better than 
do any Europeans. Attempts to influence them by Europeans would, 
therefore, be ineffective. On the other hand they could be greatly in- 
fluenced by what they are told by Union Africans, not only by educated 
Africans but also by the ordinary African, probably a farm worker living 
near their borders. 

From all this I respectfully suggest that perhaps two points might be 
made. Each is very obvious when the theory of government is under 
discussion. Each is sometimes forgotten in the practice of administra- 
tion. The first is that a government, however it is chosen, cannot succeed 
without a measure of consent among the great mass of the inhabitants of 
the country governed. The second is that it is also true that a govern- 
ment cannot succeed unless the members attune their acts to what is 
possible in the conditions of the country governed. The first point is one 
for the Union Government and the second for the United Kingdom 
Government. 

Let me take the first point. A section of the population of a country 
may be less developed than another section, and may have only a very 
limited parliamentary franchise. Yet if among the members of that un- 
developed section there is no consent to the acts of government, if there is 
not even silent acquiescence, and if there is only great resentment, then 
government will not succeed. I suggest that for the political and con- 
stitutional question a useful illustration can be provided by the admini- 
stration of economic matters which takes up most of the time of those 


concerned with government in southern Africa. The basic need of the 
rural districts of southern Africa, that is of both the Union and the High 
Commission Territories, is soil conservation. One of the most essential 
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moves in the fight against erosion is limitation of the number of stock 
in a given area to the carrying capacity of the land. The United 
Kingdom Government have done a great deal to preserve first arable land 
and then pasture in Basutoland, at least so impartial observers from the 
United States have said. No-one who has seen the Betterment Areas 
created by the Union Native Affairs Department in, for example, the 
southern Transkei and Thabanchu, a very old native reserve in the 
Orange Free State and close to the Basutoland border, can deny that the 
Union Government have done a great deal too. Now I well remember 
visiting Thabanchu in 1947. The Native Commissioner, an extremely 
intelligent Afrikaans-speaking South African, said to me what every 
official, whether an administrative officer or an agricultural officer in the 
service of the High Commission Territories, would also have said. He 
remarked, ‘You must get agreement to your soil conservation measures 
among the most influential Africans and through them and them only 
can the general mass of Africans be brought to accept those measures. 
If you cannot obtain this acceptance then you can do nothing more than 
create a small model settlement area run very expensively with a great 
deal of White supervision. In brief, once your measures to conserve 
arable land and to save pasture spread over a wide area there must be 
understanding and consent among the great mass of the African inhabit- 
ants’. I think these are the views of the officials of all governments who 
have had practical experience of this type of problem. 

Now turning from this agricultural or economic problem to that of 
politics it seems to me that any act of force, whether the force was used 
directly or indirectly, would create discontent and would breed resentment 
among Africans gencrally in many areas. Without consent and without 
acquiescence and with resentment successful government would be 
impossible. But Africans can be persuaded, though the process may be 
slow, and the people to do the persuasion are the Africans of the Union. 

Turning to the second point, the need to suit government acts to local 
conditions, we ourselves should do much that we do not do. I do not 
think we sufficiently appreciate the South African point of view. First, we 
fail to realize the unique character and therefore the unparalleled difficulty 
of the South African problem in a land where Europeans and Africans 
live side by side and the Europeans are both permanently resident and in 
the minority. Secondly, we must ease administrative difficulties by as 
much co-operation in as many fields as possible. Thirdly, we must develop 
our territories as physically an important part of southern Africa. 
Fourthly, I have at times heard remarks and read articles suggesting that 
because of the disagreements between South Africans and ourselves over 
the treatment of Africans we should cut ourselves right off from South 
Africa. I am not the right person to argue whether this would be either 
wise or just, but I think I should say that in my view, whether it is wise 
or unwise, just or unjust, it is not possible. Apart from all questions of the 
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interests of the United Kingdom and the Union Government the movement 
of Africans across political borders makes it impossible. On the con- 
trary, in the joint interests of the United Kingdom and South Africa, 
there must be an understanding between us. To attempt anything 
different would be wrong for many reasons and the attempt would fail. 

It follows that any problem in the High Commission Territories should 
be considered on its merits with due attention to the conditions of life in 
those territories. Thus care should be taken in the territories of the 
chieftainship since many Africans in all three territories regard the chiefs 
as ‘the cement of the nation’. Thus the High Commission Territories are, 
I believe, best served by a service in which the Europeans are some of 
British and some of South African origin. Provided all accept the acts and 
principles of British policy it is very advisable that some though not all 
government officers should have special knowledge of the conditions in the 
territories in which they serve and of the surrounding country. Thus too 
a special effort on economic development with measures for full explan- 
ation to African peoples and for some sharing by them in the economic 
development should take place. This explanation and this partnership 
is particularly important since, though economics and politics are closely 
linked in the High Commission Territories, the facts of geography dictate 
a special degree of attention to economic problems. 

Recently I think that this has been given. In Swaziland two great 
forestry schemes have been established, one by private enterprise and the 
other by the Colonial Development Corporation, both on the basis of 
investigations made in the most thorough and competent manner by the 
leading expert on forestry in South Africa, Dr Craib, late of the Union 
Forestry Department. A part of the ultimate revenue from these enter- 
prises will be paid into the newly created Swazi Native Treasury, thus 
securing the interest of the Swazi nation. In the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate an abattoir and cold store is being built by the Corporation 
at Lobatsi in the south on the model of similar works which have been 
established most successfully in Southern Rhodesia. With expert and ex- 
perienced advice from Southern Rhodesia there is every reason to expect 
this project to be most successful. The Colonial Development Corporation 
have also started a large scheme, partly for mixed farming and partly for 
a ranch, on Crown land in the extreme north of Bechuanaland. It will 
be necessary to proceed with great caution here, but it is hoped that the 
scheme will be of real benefit to the territory even though its scale may 
well be modest when compared with some early figures published a year or 
two ago. The administration have, from money provided from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds, made great efforts recently to extend 
soil conservation measures over the arable land of the Basutoland low- 
lands and to save and control grazing lands in the Basutoland mountains, 
the second being an undertaking of the greatest difficulty. Enquiries 
into the possibilities of processing Basuto wool or Basuto hides have 
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shown little prospect of success, but there is one great project in the early 
stages of consideration there which might one day add to the wealth of the 
country. Fortunately the Paramount Chieftainess and the leading chiefs 
in the mountain area have been very co-operative indeed. In the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate also money is being spent from the same source to 
improve water supplies both by boreholes and surface dams. 

In spending Colonial Development and Welfare money the emphasis 
in these comparatively small and comparatively poor territories has of 
necessity been mainly on development and rather less on social services. 
But there is no doubt that as the revenues of Swaziland improve from 
the great projects started there, as those of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
improve rather more slowly and at a rather less degree from the assistance 
given to the cattle industry, and perhaps as development takes place also 
in Basutoland, it will be possible to go further and to improve educational 
and health services. When the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
expires in 1955 the picture presented by those services, though still 
leaving much to be desired, will compare not unfavourably with similar 
services to Africans elsewhere. 


Address at Chatham House 
6 November 1951 








CANADIAN—-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


ALEXANDER BRADY 


HE relations of Canada with the United States are hardly external 

in the strict sense of the term: every phase of Canadian life, every 

day of the year, is profoundly affected by her neighbourhood with 
the United States. The nexus between these two independent countries is 
unique. Between them they share a continent, and the physical conditions 
of that continent shape their life. Their people speak, at least most of 
them, a common language and in a manner familiar one to the other. They 
possess to a great extent a common inheritance of literature and culture. 
Their peoples for a hundred and fifty years have, with little impediment, 
moved back and forth across a political boundary. The genesis of English- 
speaking Canada is found in the United Empire Loyalists who left the 
American colonies at the time of the Revolution and settled in Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces. Since then hundreds of thousands of others have 
moved across the frontier, into the mining camps of British Columbia in 
the nineteenth century, into the farm lands of Western Canada in the 
present century, especially in those periods of rapid expansion in agrarian 
production such as 1900-13 and 1922-9. Indeed Americans have moved 
into all parts of Canada in those periods when the economic stimuli have 
been strong. Today mining men from Colorado can be found in northern 
Ontario, and oil men from Texas in northern Alberta. In no major sector 
of Canadian life is the American immigrant absent. Especially is he present 
where large new economic developments occur; to them he brings capital 
and techniques. 

Canadians, on the other hand, have penetrated south into the heart of 
the United States: some to live there permanently; some merely to study 
for intervals at American universities; some to gain experience in a busi- 
ness and then to return. In this way for generations there has been a 
remarkable intermingling and criss-crossing of peoples. 

The ordinary intercourse between members of the business classes on 
both sides of the frontier has grown in volume, especially as American 
branch plants multiply and as American capital is invested in Canadian 
enterprises. It may be added that (for I think the fact might easily be 
overlooked by British observers) Canadian business enterprise also extends 
into the United States. Many are the companies that started off modestly 
in Ontario, then extended into the United States, and grew in significance. 
Professional and academic people have their associations that embrace 
both Canadians and Americans. Many learned societies in the United 
States, for example now, consciously seek to have on their councils Cana- 
dian representation. They hardly consider the council complete unless 
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there is at least one representative from across the northern border. 
Further, there are the international unions, which in North America are 
unions that embrace Canadian and American units. Trade unionists in 
Toronto and Montreal often see problems differently from their confréres 
in Philadelphia, Boston, or New York, but the frequent and intimate inter- 
course between them cannot but shape their thought, their aims, and their 
actions. ; 

Such, then, is the most striking fact about Canadian—American rela- 
tions: they are the relations of a genuine North American community, 
divided into two independent States; they consist of a complex bundle of 
affinities and I will deal with them, although all too briefly, under the 
three headings of culture, economics, and politics. 

The significant base for an analysis of economic and political life is cul- 
ture in the broadest sense of the term. In the main the inhabitants of 
Canada and the United States share a common culture that has its roots in 
the British Isles, in the religious life found there, in the place assigned to 
the individual in society, and in the political thought which has shaped 
Britain since the seventeenth century. On this basic culture many other 
elements have been grafted, and in any case it has been profoundly in- 
fluenced, and in some measure nourished, by the physical environment of 
the North American continent. In the formative stages of growth in both 
countries, for example, the individual family was in most areas the basic 
unit of agrarian production and social life, and helped to strengthen an 
individual strain of thinking that has been carried over into the industrial 
age and that only the last generation has seriously shaken. 

The existence of English as a common tongue has always made com- 
munication hetwecn these countries easy and, with the development of the 
mass media in news, the influence of the most wealthy and populous 
country upon the other has inevitably increased. The popular magazine, 
the daily and weekly newspapers, the radio, and latterly television have 
magnified the cultural impact on Canada of the great urban centres in the 
United States. These centres tend to prescribe for the masses the patterns 
of behaviour and standards of life. In view of this circumstance there is a 
profound fear in the Canadian mind that in due course the cultural identity 
of Canada will disappear, that there will be no popular will left to resist the 
pressures of American urban civilization. This fear has been recently re- 
flected in the pages of the report of the Royal Commission on National De- 
velopment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences,! which is informative and wise. 
But in places some of its assumptions may be open to question. It is so 
much concerned, in the spirit of liberal nationalism, with devising ways of 
fostering what it would regard as a native Canadian culture that it may in- 
sufficiently recognize the fact that the real strength of this culture must 
depend upon the care with which Canadians themselves select what is 
offered to them in the United States. Sensational magazines come across 

1 Ottawa, Cloutier, King’s Printers. London, H.M.S.O. (1951). 
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the border, but so also does the Atlantic Monthly and numerous other 
periodicals of high quality. If Canadians are taking too many of the former 
and too few of the latter, the fault is in themselves. They can be so ob- 
sessed, and I think often are, with the danger to their cultural integrity 
through influences from the United States that they overlook the positive 
American achievements that they should emulate. Too often the masses 
accept what is inferior in their neighbour because they exercise very little 
thought in making a genuine choice. In brief, the real peril is not the cul- 
ture of the United States, but the laxity of Canadian judgement. 

The culture of Canada must inevitably be composite, with its basic 
elements derived ultimately from Britain and France, and adapted to and 
developed within the environment of northern North America. It must be 
American in the broader sense (in fact it cannot be anything else); and 
Canadian (that is selective) in the narrower sense. 


The economic relationship of Canada and the United States has many 
aspects, but the basic facts are simple enough: Canada has been, and is 
likely long to remain, a fertile field for the investment of American capital 
and the play of American enterprise. Geography makes it an economic 
frontier of the United States. It became so in the last century and it has 
become increasingly so in the last twenty-five years, and particularly in the 
period since the conclusion of the second world war, with the development 
of oil in the west, and iron-ore in Ontario, Quebec, and Labrador. 

The uninterrupted expansion of American industrialism and the ex- 
haustion of some American natural resources quicken the pace of this de- 
velopment and enlarge the volume of trade between the two countries. The 
sheer physical growth, for example, in the American economy, stimulated 
by the second world war (an economy that is producing perhaps 70 per cent 
more than before the war), has forced American producers to look to 
Canada for basic raw products, notably wood and base metal, to feed the 
machines. This influence will be lasting. The steel mills of the United States 
will look increasingly to the iron-ore deposits of Labrador and northern 
Quebec and Ontario. 

An inevitable consequence is the rapid growth in Canadian—American 
trade, which in 1950 had come to represent two-thirds of the total volume 
of Canadian trade. Special post-war circumstances have accentuated this 
concentration by Canada upon the American commerce and reduced the 
proportion of commerce with Britain. The plight of the British economy 
and currency has been an important factor. The quantitative restrictions 
on dollar purchases have had the effect of diverting Canadian trade increas- 
ingly to the United States. In the pre-war world exports to Britain fairly 
balanced those to the United States; by 1949 only 23 per cent went to 
Britain and 50 per cent to the United States; and in 1950 the proportion 


that went to Britain dropped to 15 per cent and that to the United States 
exceeded 60 per cent. 
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This revolution in the destination of Canadian exports is a disturbing 
fact to many thoughtful Canadians, for it raises the spectre of an excessive 
dependence upon a single market—that of the United States. We have asa 
consequence, moreover, the disturbing fact that economic ties with Britain 
and the Commonwealth are being loosened, or reduced in significance. 
There are doubtless other far-reaching results. The political implications 
are not easy to assess. They could be very significant if the political system 
of Canada did not possess internal strength—if, in other words, it had not 
the virility of the whole British political tradition. 

The social consequences of this economic relationship with the United 
States are significant. Canadian labour is often irritated, or its leaders are 
irritated, by the manner in which American branch plants or industries 
owned in the United States are operated. The American owners direct their 
managers in Canada to fight trade unionism to the last ditch, although in 
the United States the same owners may have been compelled to accept the 
rigid collective agreements imposed by powerful trade unions. Thus they 
give the impression that they think Canadian labour can be exploited more 
readily than American labour, and that is not a fortunate impression to 
convey. It can well be imagined how in Canada the Communists utilize 
this circumstance in their propaganda against American capitalism, and 
what they describe as American imperialism. But doubtless these dis- 
harmonies are small and temporary compared with the remarkable eco- 
nomic advantages that Canada derives from American capital, technique, 
and enterprise. 

The political relations of Canada and the United States are the most 
important aspect of this topic. The most salient political fact is the exis- 
tence of the parliamentary regime in the one, with its party discipline and 
its concentrated executive power, versus the congressional regime in the 
other, with its loose party control and its lax executive management. Per- 
haps in no other sector of Canadian life does the British inheritance signify 
so much. When American observers sometimes remark upon what they 
view as the stability of policy in Canada compared with its apparent insta- 
bility in the United States, they are actually in the main contrasting two 
systems of government and two methods of democratic procedure. But in 
addition there is a political temperament in Canada different from that in 
the United States, and shaped by divergent circumstances of life and 
different elements of culture. In the Canadian there is a pronounced poli- 
tical caution, bred in him by the peculiar balance of his two cultures, 
French and British, and by the circumstances under which he strives to 
create nationhood. 

The extent to which American example diverts Canadian political life 
from its own logical course is a question that I cannot treat adequately in a 
brief paper. But that American influences profoundly affect certain phases 
of Canadian politics hardly needs affirmation. Seldom is there a major 
movement in the neighbouring Republic without its repercussion in 
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Canada. Reform movements, like those sponsored by the agrarian interests 
in the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties, all had origins in the neigh- 
bouring States. The two countries indeed seem to share a common circu- 
latory system which promptly carries political ideas from one to the other. 
Notable illustrations are found in municipal institutions and in the folk- 
ways of political parties. But while such influences are always operative 
there is certainly no complete assimilation to the republican model. 
Canada’s political life in all phases has real, if sometimes subtle, qualitative 
distinctions, distinctions which are rooted in the peculiar psychology of the 
community. 

The essential factors in the relations of Canada and the United States in 
the sphere of what we call ‘international affairs’ are evident enough. We 
have here two States of about equal area, but with pronounced disparities 
in population and wealth. The Republic has ten or eleven times the popu- 
lation of Canada, and perhaps eighteen times the national income. In 
regulating matters in respect to their continental frontiers and their joint 
defence, they have created significant bodies like the International Joint 
Commission and the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which evidently 
operate smoothly and with singularly little publicity. But it would be a 
gross error to assume that all the boundary problems are thus disposed of 
without friction and to the satisfaction of both nations. The tangled issue 
of the St Lawrence waterway, for example, refutes any such pretentious 
claim. For years Canadian governments have sought a deepened St Law- 
rence waterway in the interests of power and navigation, but have been 
balked by the Congress of the United States which has hitherto refused to 
ratify the agreement of 1941 to construct the waterway, and has done so in 
response to aggressive and vested interests in the eastern states. For a 
generation these interests have pursued a traditional course of opposition, 
although the economic facts of today probably invalidate most of their 
fears. 

Wearied by these long delays, Canada herself is now planning to con- 
struct the seaway and power projects. Effective utilization of the St Law- 
rence waterway has always been the principal instrument in her economic 
development, and to neglect improving the waterway in the middle of the 
twentieth century would be national folly. It is imperative for a further 
integration of the economy, particularly in view of the new developments 
of mineral resources in the remote north eastern Quebec and oil develop- 
ments in the west. Fortunately, the St Lawrence issue is not the case of a 
sharp dichotomy of interest between the two countries, since in the United 
States there are also powerful groups that favour a better waterway and a 
more effective use of its hydro power. Canadians realize that it is not 
American nationalism, but regionalism, something that they themselves 
have to cope with, which makes possible such an impasse as that on the 
St Lawrence waterway. 

The key to differences between the two countries in their present out- 
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look on international affairs is found, not merely in Canada’s membership 
of the British Commonwealth (that is obviously important), but also in the 
different magnitude and hence in the divergent responsibilities of the two 
States. Canada seeks the security that a State with a relatively small 
population inevitably seeks. Hence while in the main it may approve of 
and follow American policy, it is disturbed at times (as it has been in the 
last eighteen months) by the more aggressive, dangerous, and perhaps uni- 
versal aspects of American policy, for such features are likely to commit 
Canada to more than she wishes to be committed to. All heavy inter- 
national commitments increase the difficulty of preserving her own unity 
and further strain her limited manpower. In respect to policies in the Far 
East, moreover, Canada is certain to be always cautious because to her that 
region has been of very secondary concern. Europe, Britain, and the North 
Atlantic are the foci of her international interests. In the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization she has been very active, but even here she has ex- 
perienced recently a quiet push from the United States. The Government 
in Ottawa recognizes that Washington must set the pace, for willy-nilly it 
must now shoulder the burdens of world leadership. Ottawa’s concern is 
that Canada should not be pushed too much by her powerful neighbour, for 
excessive pressure would destroy her freedom. Why, it has been asked, if 
there is a Statute of Westminster, should there not be in spirit at least a 
Statute of Washington? Will Canadians be content to win autonomy in the 
British Empire and lose it in North America? It is certainly not their wish 
to do so. But they recognize that they are harnessed to a powerful giant, 
and must accommodate themselves as best they can to his impulses—im- 
pulses sometimes strange and unpredictable. But perhaps they are better 
off than the inhabitants of the other contemporary democratic States, for 
at least they are on very familiar terms with the giant and are able to 
understand him better than the inhabitants of any other country; they are 
in the best position to understand him and even influence him. They are 
more prompt, moreover, to recognize his more generous qualities. 


Address at Chatham House 
15 January 1952 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


IMPERIALISM AND SOCIAL CLASSES. By Joseph A. Schumpeter. Ed. and intro- 
duced by Paul M. Sweezy. Trans. by Heinz Norden. Oxford, Blackwell, 
I95I. xxv-+22I pp. 74”X5}”. 20s. 


THESE two essays, published in German in 1919 and 1927 respectively, are now 
ior the first time translated into English and published within the same covers 
through the piety of Schumpeter’s pupil and friend, Professor Sweezy. Indeed, 
piety has won a notable triumph over doctrine; for whereas Professor Sweezy is 
that rare product among Americans, a Marxian economist, Schumpeter’s study 
of imperialism might almost have been written in refutation of Lenin, who a few 
years earlier had produced his notorious tract on the same theme. To Lenin, 
imperialism was a socio-economic phenomenon; in his view, it was identical with 
the ‘monopoly stage of capitalism’; consequently, it was a label that did not fit 
anything that had existed before 1900, or at any rate 1875. To Schumpeter, in 
contrast, imperialism is ‘a single sociological problem in all ages’ (p. 8). Its 
nature is socio-political rather than socio-economic, for it is nothing more nor 
less than the continuing disposition of a State to pursue forcible expansion. For 
examples of this continuing disposition, Schumpeter cites the histories of ancient 
States such as Egypt and Assyria and modern ones such as France and Russia. 
In modern Britain, despite the political play-acting of Disraeli, he sees no such 
disposition ; nor (shades of Lenin!) does he see it in the capitalist system: ‘capi- 
talism is by nature anti-imperialist’ (p. 96): ‘it is a basic fallacy to describe im- 
perialism as a necessary phase of capitalism, or even to speak of the development of 
capitalism into imperialism’ (p. 118). 

What then, he asks, is the driving power behind imperialism—the expansion- 
ist urge of the military State? He finds the answer in social and political forces 
which the English brought under control in 1689 but which still ‘atavistically’ 
survive on the Continent—in the interest and ethos of dynasties and classes. It is 
precisely the operation of capitalism which encourages him to hope that these 
classes will wither away, and imperialism with them. 

From this point of view, Schumpeter’s study of the concept of class is well 
bracketed with the earlier essay ; but neither essay seems very pointed today. 
The first one, particularly, is full of conjectural and out-dated history. Jis optim- 
ism nowadays has a wry taste. However, its argument has at any rate logical 
coherence and a sense of perspective—qualities that are absent in Lenin’s book 
on imperialism. 


W. K. Hancock 
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Tue New Society. By Edward Hallett Carr. London, Macmillan, 1951. 119 
pp. 72”x5}”". 7s. 6d. 
In his six lectures, which were broadcast last summer and are reproduced in 
this volume, Mr Carr identifies today’s problems as the residues of the hundred 
and fifty years of history since the French Revolution; these problems are the 
democratic management of economic planning, of discovering incentives appro- 
priate to the welfare State, of making electoral choice meaningful in ‘mass demo- 
cracy’, and of adjustment, internationally, to the impact of social revolution and 
of colonial nationalism upon the traditional hegemony of the great Powers. On 
all these questions, while disavowing determinism—history is ‘an interaction be- 
tween the determined and the free’ (p. 118)—Mr Carr so states the potentialities 
of the present as to leave little room for any choice other than that of com- 
placency akin to his own; to disagree, for instance, with direction of labour, his 
one positive prescription is almost to ‘go down the drain with your top-hat on’. 
These essays, written with practised lucidity and competence, exhort us to the 
cheerful grasp of present circumstances; anathematizing dismay is Mr Carr’s 
vocation. 
F. S. NORTHEDGE 


New Hopes FoR A CHANGING WoRLD. By Bertrand Russell. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1951. 218 pp. 74$”5”". 9s. 6d. 


‘THE science of economics has been wrapped around by the theorists in a series 
of many veils, which have caused the plain man to suppose that there must be 
something indecent about its naked form’ (p. 131). It is not only the science of 
economics that is rid of superfluous wrappings by this admirable little book. 
Bertrand Russell illumines the present situation of mankind with his customary 
profound simplicity. There are three kinds of conflicts in which man is engaged: 
man and nature, man and man, man and himself; and on each Russell has some 
trenchant observations, refreshingly untrammelled by orthodoxy. 

His satire on man’s folly is both entertaining and salutary; but his ‘new 
hopes’ are neither new nor very hopeful. A reminder that mankind now has the 
means of building a happy world only accentuates the contrast between the pos- 
sible and the probable. A third world war can be averted, according to Russell, 
if there can be an agreed division of the world between East and West, if the next 
generation is properly educated, and if birth-control is generally practised (‘I am 
inclined to think that the most important of Western values is the habit of a low 
birth-rate’, p. 55). But if it comes, it will not be the end of the world. And if it 
were, perhaps ‘some unimportant star has an unimportant planet on which there 
are rational beings. Perhaps in another million years their instruments will tell 
them of our fate, and lead them to agree on an agenda for a conference of foreign 
ministers. If so, man will not have lived in vain’ (p. 40). And if not? 

SAUL ROSE 


Tue Price oF Revo.ution. By D. W. Brogan. London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1951. viii+280 pp. Index. 83” x53". I5s. 


To one reader at least the purpose of this book is not quite plain. That it is an 
attack on Communism is obvious, and all non-Communists will agree that it is a 
spirited and, in parts, an able attack. What is not obvious is the relevance of 
much that Professor Brogan has to say to the contemporary situation. To give 
an instance, his observations on the French Revolution, whatever their value— 
that is a matter of opinion—do not add to, or detract from, the force of his critic- 
ism of modern Communism. Professor Brogan is always readable, and his reflec- 
tions on any historical theme are none the less interesting because they are often 
controversial. But The Price of Revolution purports to be, not a collection of in- 
oO 
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dependent essays, but a single coherent work. Coherence, however, is lacking. 
So, too, is elegance of presentation; there are many clumsy sentences, which 
could have been altered for the better by the exercise of a little more care in re- 
vision. But, besides these defects, Professor Brogan’s book has great merits. All 
who are not impervious to reason will admire the robust common sense that in- 
spires many of his criticisms of Communism. The fellow-traveller who wants to 
know where he is going would do well to read this book. Fellow-travellers, how- 
ever, are apt to fight shy of such knowledge. But there are others who need en- 
lightenment and are more likely to welcome it. It isan unhappy truth that a fair 
number of Europeans who are as much opposed to Communism as Professor 
Brogan view the policy of the United States with a suspicion, largely begotten of 
ignorance, that is equally unjustified and ungenerous. There has never been a 
time when understanding of the United States has been more desirable. Profes- 
sor Brogan’s wise and humane chapter on the contemporary American attitude 
to international affairs is admirably calculated to promote such understanding. 
Mark A. THOMSON 


From WEALTH TO WELFARE: the Revolution of Liberalism. By Harry K. Gir- 
vetz. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. xiii+-323 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9”x6}”". $5. 4os. 

‘LIBERALISM in both its old and new manifestations has been a form of protest 
against established interests which balk the forces of progress’; both old and 
new ‘share a common devotion to the dignity of the individual’ and therefore 
‘a categorical opposition to the exercise of unlimited power’ (p. 276). That is 
how Professor Girvetz defines the essentials of liberal philosophy. In surveying 
the passage from classical to contemporary liberalism he brings out, however, 
something else as being at the core of liberal outlook, namely the readiness to 
adapt ways and ends to changing social conditions and needs. The ‘established 
interests’ are not now the same as those of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, nor is the position of the individual as citizen, worker, and consumer. A 
complex of economic, social, and also psychological forces have made individuals 
and groups closely interdependent, and ‘have combined to increase the power 
and scope of government’ (p. 199). From being a master and exploiter, govern- 
ment has gradually become a protector and provider—protector against the con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of individuals and corporations, and 
provider of social services and reliefs which make for the welfare of the industrial- 
ized and urbanized modern community. 

That change in the scope of government has inevitably brought with it a 
corresponding change in the machinery of government, the transformation being 
the more obvious and far-reaching in countries like the United States where the 
old liberalism, in its suspicion of autocratic power, had devised checks and 
balances against too much activity by central government. To the term 
‘managerial revolution’, which had also come to us from America, Professor 
Girvetz adds that of ‘commissional revolution’, that is government by commis- 
sions, extending and fulfilling the legislative function. ‘Administrative agencies 
are the sinews of any State which assumes a substantial measure of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of its citizens’ (p. 203). These new democratic devices are 
not without their dangers, and Professor Girvetz suggests certain things as being 
necessary and likely to prevent abuses by the new concentration of power (pp. 
226-9). But to cry out against these changes is both useless and senseless. That 
is why the extreme individualism of people of the Austrian school of economists, 
like von Hayek and von Mises, as Mr Girvetz shows, lands them into an extreme 
conservatism. ‘The contemporary liberal . . . insists that institutions be judged in 
terms of their consequences for human welfare. If they fail by this test, he will 
not say that human nature forbids their alteration’ (p. 150). 

Professor Girvetz explains that he has deliberately left out the more inter- 
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national aspects of his survey. He also says that he can offer ‘no new critical in- 
sights’, only a somewhat novel arrangement of the material, but that is too 
modest an evaluation of his achievement. The book is a valuable and timely sur- 
vey and restatement of the essentials of a liberal outlook, with a clear insight into 
the relation of material changes to social life, and of social life to the structure 
and working of government. It is vigorously but very fairly argued. 

Davip MITRANY 


Mirror FoR Man: the Relation of Anthropology to Modern Life. By Clyde 
Kluckhohn. London, Harrap, 1950. 288 pp. Index. 8” 54”. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR KLUCKHOHN’sS intention is clearly stated in the preface. He is out to 
‘sell’ anthropology—and his book should succeed if those same lay prejudices of 
which he is so well aware can be broken down; but ‘it is now easier to smash an 
atom than to break prejudice’ (p. 130, quoting Lippitt). The first chapters on 
beliefs, the race myth, language, and how anthropologists have been and could 
be used in peace and war, ought to become well-thumbed table furniture for our 
statesmen and civil servants. The chapter on the gift of tongues is positively 
brilliant in its succinct statement of an exceedingly difficult subject. 

Any criticism of the failings in the later chapters on personality in culture, and 
the anthropologist’s view of the United States, must be tempered by the thought 
that the matter is compressed. Nevertheless inconsistencies creep in which can- 
not be set aside on these grounds. For example there is no clear statement of the 
difference between the American Way of Life and the American Dream, so that 
the British reader will have misgivings about Professor Kluckhohn’s contempla- 
tion of the prospect for American culture. He states his belief ‘unashamedly in 
terms of his own American sentiments’, that the American Dream, which is, ac- 
cording to Adams, ‘a vision of a society in which the lot of the common man will 
be made easier and his life enriched and ennobled’, can be achieved threugh 
scientific humanism, ‘a vision of humility in the face of the complexity of things, 
of the joyous pursuit of ideas of which there is no exclusive possession’ (p. 236- 
7). Yet all save a tiny minority of Americans are ‘contemptuous of ideas and 
amorous of devices’ (p. 220, quoting Dickinson), and ‘the American culture would 
still stand out for its quantitative and materialistic orientations’ (p. 222). The 
reader is also forced to contrast such phrases as ‘rooted in the tradition of 
Americans to value scientific achievement highly’ (p. 237), and ‘intellectual en- 
deavour will lead to little ‘‘recognition’”’ and less salary’ (p. 221), money being 
the American symbol of power and prestige. 

And if the harmony best suited to a democratic society ‘is one which comes 
from many-sided inner tensions, strains, conflicts and disagreements’ (quoting 
Tannenbaum), if ‘democracy is based . . . on a subtle and intricate multiple of 
values’ and if the strength of democracy lies in its toleration and welcoming of 
differences (p. 220), are the British to find democracy in the American Way 
wherein ‘worship of the external and quantitative leaves little patience for the 
infinite shadings and variations of direct experience’ (p. 223)? Compromise for 
the American is a defeat, for the British a victory. 

As an anthropologist looking at the world Professor Kluckhohn in his pen- 
ultimate chapter is on surer ground when he postulates the need for a secular 
religion, though some of his readers will query his belief that such a religion 
cannot be based successfully on supernatural premises. However he is uttering 
a great truth when he says ‘man must humbly but with courage accept responsi- 
bility for the destiny of mankind’ (p. 257). He develops this thesis in seeking for 
a solution to international conflicts. The intellectual appetite is tantalized and 
one is left with the feeling that a great service would be done for humanity if 
this leading American savant, steeped in the European tradition, could be per- 
suaded to expand his ideas. 

T. T. PATERSON 
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WaR AND HuMAN PRoGRESsS: an Essay on the Rise of Industrial Civilization. 
By John U. Nef. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950. ix+464 pp. 
Index. 9}” x6}". 35s. 


THE Committee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago, like the school 
of French historians associated with Marc Bloch, Lucien Febvre, and Les 
Annales, aims at the drawing together of specialized historical work into an 
integral history. This splendid book, which studies the mutual interaction of 
economic progress and warfare, by one of the most distinguished living economic 
historians, is a monument of its success. 

Nef’s tripartite division of European history is familiar, though his point of 
vision makes the shadows fall differently from those in Ferrero’s or Toynbee’s 
pictures. Thus the first phase, which saw the birth of the modern international 
anarchy, the revolution in warfare due to firearms, and the rise of industrialism, 
he ends in 1625 (with the surrender of Breda and Grotius’s great book); and the 
second, the period of limited warfare and humane civilization, with Frederick’s 
attack on Silesia. The third is the period of the full development of industrialism 
and total warfare, and the discussion comes down to General Patton, the battle 
of Leyte Gulf, and Hiroshima. Nef is an economic historian who believes that 
economic history rests on a moral infrastructure; throughout the book he judi- 
ciously and delicately balances the economic against the cultural and intellectual 
factors which have reduced the restraints on warfare and increased its violence. 
His erudition and range of reference are immense and satisfying. In the general 
run of books on international affairs this stands out (to use a figure of Professor 
Tawney’s) like Roman masonry in a London suburb. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


DoMINATIONS AND POWERS: Reflections on Liberty, Society, and Government. 
By George Santayana. London, Constable, 1951. xv-++481 pp. Index. 
ot” x 64”. 42s. 


Mr SANTAYANA was born in 1863 and has been writing, always with distinction, 
for more than half a century. Born in Spain and educated in the United States 
he was a lecturer and professor of philosophy at Harvard from 1889 to 1912. 
Since that distant date he has resided for long periods in England, France, and 
Italy. Some of us of the older generation will recall the delight and illumination 
with which we read the five volumes of his Lzfe of Reason (1906) but the only 
form in which his work secured a wide circulation in England was the collection 
of brief excerpts edited by L. Pearsall Smith as Little Essays from the Writings of 
George Santayana (1921). 

The most descriptive title for this, his final, message to a world that has never 
perhaps quite taken his measure would be that once used by Graham Wallas— 
Human Nature in Politics. Surveying from a remote elevation the nature of 
man, that strange, complex, and absurd creature, Mr Santayana examines with 
sublime detachment the infinitely varied patterns resulting from his restlessness 
and his gregariousness. There is here once again the subtle insight, the lofty 
eloquence, and the pungent wit that adorned the Life of Reason, but the struc- 
ture is much looser. This is explained by the strange manner in which the book 
has grown up and been put together. For the past forty years, we are told, Mr 
Santayana has had the composition of this book in prospect, and has been writ- 
ing fragments intended for use in it. Now, in extreme old age, he has gathered 
all his fragments together, imposing upon them such order and arrangement as 
circumstances permit. The result is a great panorama of illuminating wisdom in 
which it is very easy to lose one’s way—if there is a way—but the landscape is so 
full of refreshment and entertainment that one need not complain of being lost. 
Did not someone say that it was better to travel hopefully than to arrive? 

D. C. SOMERVELL 
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COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC PowER. By Paul Blanshard. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1951. x-+340 pp. Index. (Beacon Studies in Freedom and 
Power.) 84” 54". $3.50. 

Mr BLANSHARD made his name by the exposure of graft as head of New York 

City’s Department of Investigation and Accounts under La Guardia, and has 

since earned wider fame as the hammer of the Roman Church with his American 

Freedom and Catholic Power. The present volume is a comparison of Commun- 

ism and Catholicism as systems of authoritarian control over the minds of men: 

the structure of their power, their ‘devices of deification’, their ‘thought control’ 
and management of truth, and their strategies of penetration. On Communist 
organization Mr Blanshard is neither new nor controversial; the interest and 
merit of the book is in breaking the conventional Anglo-American taboo on the 
discussion of political Catholicism and in working out the comparison between 

Kremlin and Vatican. He states his premises clearly: ‘the fundamental thesis 

on which our whole way of life is based—namely, that the majority of the people 

have the right to determine our future by free choice based on free discussion, 
with certain inalienable rights guaranteed to minorities. Such freedom of choice 
based on free discussion is the only sacred thing in the unique mixture of nobility 

and egotism which we call Americanism, and it is the only thing which we have a 

right to use as a yardstick in measuring the Vatican and the Kremlin’ (p. 4). 

But he applies this political creed to fields of human experience where it is irre- 

levant, and transforms it into another naive and dogmatic secular religion 

scarcely less frightening than Communism. Much of his Catholic history is half- 
baked, and an underlying contempt for Catholics appears in the description of 
them as ‘peasants, nuns, brothers, slum-dwellers, mystics, monks, illiterates, 
priests, dreamers’ (p. 64). Macaulay also disliked the Roman Church intensely, 
but he understood its wisdom and spiritual strength. Mr Blanshard’s pro- 
foundest criticism of Catholicism is that it is constitutionally undemocratic: 

priests and laity ‘are completely disfranchised on all major matters of policy. . . . 

They have no representatives of their own choosing in the central administrative 

machine, and no plenary popular assembly’ (p. 50); and he wants the United 

States Government to demand that the Vatican should recognize American 

divorce laws (p. 301). All this shows a confident ignorance about the nature of 

religion, and also about the presuppositions of and tensions inherent in Western 
society. The conflict between the West and the Communist East indeed ob- 
scures a more profound and ancient conflict within the West itself, between the 

Roman Church and the tradition of the Reformation; but this great theme needs 

to be handled by a better theologian, philosopher, and historian than Mr 

Blanshard. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


POLITICAL REALISM AND POLITICAL IDEALISM: a Study in Theories and Realities. 
By John H. Herz. University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. xii+-275 pp. Index. 83” 5%”. $3.75. 28s. 

Tuis is one of those learned books which use their own complicated terminology 

—an abstruse language with long and repetitive sentences (see p. 249—twenty- 

one lines, one sentence) to express quite common-sense ideas. 

The book is an abstract essay concerned with the different approaches in 
political theory. The author tries to compress more or less all political philoso- 
phies into two antinomies: political idealism as opposed to political realism—the 
latter representing the approach of power politics without an ethical foundation. 
The author himself then attempts to demonstrate the ‘third force’ which he calls 
‘realist liberalism’. He says that he has chosen the word ‘liberalism’ for want of 
a better term; however his usage is broader than that of the nineteenth century, 
as he wishes to include all socialism that is not totalitarianism and all conservat- 


1 The edition published in England was reviewed in International Affairs, October 1951, 
P- 474. 
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ism that is not authoritarianism. ‘It is not pledged to any specific economic 
theory nor to any theory of the best form of government or State constitution. 
Its basic assumption is derived from the idea of freedom’ (p. 135). 

His liberal realism comes to the conclusion that politics have to implement 
the facts brought out by realism by combining these facts with the aspirations 
of political idealism. He admits that the answer is not too encouraging, but his 
optimism is not of the philosophical kind, as he does not wish to tie himself to 
any preconceived trend of historical concepts. The future for him is still an open 
horizon of various possibilities (p. 228) ; and so the book does not purport to pre- 
sent another political theory or add another history of political thought, but re- 
presents an attempt to describe and analyse some basic types of political think- 
ing which, to the author, seem to recur again and again throughout history. His 
philosophy is a statement of the ‘realizable idea’—whatever that means. 


H. F. GANz 


LrEs ForCcES RELIGIEUSES ET LA VIE POLITIQUE: Le Catholicisme et le Protes- 
tantisme. By André Latreille and André Siegfried. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1951. 218 pp. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, no. 23.) 9}” x6". 500 frs. 

Tus book falls into two unequal portions, M. Latreille being responsible for the 

early and medieval periods as well as for the modern Roman Catholic Church, 

M. Siegfried writing of Protestantism. In both cases the treatment is historical 

rather than theological or philosophical. Thus M. Latreille does not attempt in 

short compass anything like Dr Rommen’s The State in Roman Catholic Thought 

(1945), but he gives an interesting account of such crises for the Roman Church 

as the Risorgimento in Italy, the Kulturkampf in Bismarck’s Germany, and the 

Separation of Church and State in France. There is advantage in this factual 

treatment, for Vatican policy is more accurately to be inferred from Catholic 

Action, the Lateran Treaty and the concordats than from the more philosophical 

encyclicals. M. Siegfried gives a sympathetic account of Protestantism in 

Germany, England, the United States, and France; it could be wished, however, 

that his treatment were more closely related to political influence and to political 

ideas. The reference to the ecumenical movement is too short, especially as 
regards the contribution of Protestantism to political thought. What, if any, is 
the significance for politics of the fact that the majority of German Protestants 
and 60 million adherents of the Church of Rome are now said to be behind the 
iron curtain? 

N. MICKLEM 


BIOGRAPHY OF A NEW Faitu. Vol. 1. By Prosanto Kumar Sen. Calcutta, 
Thacker & Spink, 1950. xvi+439 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83”x53”. 
Rs. 10. 15s. $3. 
Dr P. K. SEN has written a history of the Brahmo-Samaj from the time of its 
first foundation by Raja Ram Mohun Roy in 1828 to its new foundation in 1866. 
His book is not so much the story of a religious society as the story of a series of 
remarkable men, especially Ram Mohun Roy, Devendranath Tagore, and 
Keshub Chundar Sen, who may be described as the great reformers of Hinduism. 
Each of the three men was in some sense a religious genius, but Ram Mohun Roy 
appears still as the most remarkable of the three. His story has been written 
before, but Dr Sen’s treatment is fresh and convincing. 

It is a remarkable story. Out of a background of great superstition this great 
man became a leader of religious liberalism and rationalism. From an environ- 
ment in which women were treated almost as household chattels, he became the 
ardent champion of women’s spiritual and social equality. Although he worked 
for a time in close accord with the Serampore missionaries, he had formed his 
convictions before he came under Christian influence. He is a striking example 
of a man of original mind who finds himself at a meeting place of cultural rivers 
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—TIslamic, Hindu, Christian—and is thereby forced back on to the first principles 
that are common to all. His successors similarly found nourishment from all 
three sources. Dr Sen has done a useful work in bringing them and their teaching 
to life again. 


H. G, ALEXANDER 
IrR1sH NATIONALISM AND BRITISH Democracy. By E, Strauss. London, 


Methuen, 1951. x+307 pp. 83”x53#". 21s. 

MR Strauss is concerned to analyse the social forces behind the Irish national- 
ism and to assess the influence of the Irish question on the political development 
of Great Britain. His book is not a record so much as an interpretation of what 
happened largely as a result of the Act of Union by which Pitt and Castlereagh, 
blind to the economic and social consequences of their action, established an 
organic political connexion between a colonial subject people and the world’s 
largest empire. It was the existence of that organic link at the time of Britain’s 
industrial supremacy which to Mr Strauss invests the Irish question with its im- 
portance in world history. 

The emphasis Mr Strauss places upon underlying economic and social ten- 
sions which have been sadly neglected by most, though not all, historians of this 
period, gives to his book a coherent theme. ‘Close observation will show’, writes 
the author, ‘that, contrary to all appearances social factors were the determining 
influence throughout the stormy history of Irish nationalism’ (p. 68). In support 
of this assertion, which stated in so unqualified a form invites refutation, he 
focuses attention upon the conflict of interest between classes within Ireland, 
and with no little care and ingenuity traces its impact on the structure of English 
society. He rightly gives due weight to the concern of the middle class Irish 
Home Rule League to secure Ireland from the danger of English revolutionary 
violence through the restoration of a separate Irish Parliament but he is on less 
certain ground in thinking that Gladstone became so preoccupied with the re- 
dress of Irish grievances simply because he recognized that in Ireland the exist- 
ing social structure was seriously threatened. It was one factor; there were 
others. But Mr Strauss is impatient of them. He dismisses the Fenians with a 
fine contempt because in their exclusive preoccupation with the national struggle 
‘they did not know and probably would not have cared to understand’ that the 
attitude of groups and individuals ‘was in the last resort determined by social 
interests and reflexes’. By their inability to grasp ‘this intricate but decisive 
connexion’ they became enveloped in ‘an impenetrable ideological fog’ (p. 151). 
It was not they but Friedrich Engels ‘than whom there was no better judge of 
such a matter’ (p. 156), as a Tipperary-man may note with interest, who appre- 
ciated the true significance of the famous Tipperary election of 1869. Yet though 
Engels and Marx had instructive things to say on Anglo-Irish relations their 
analysis was too inflexible, as the sequel showed, to provide a sufficient inter- 
pretation of them. The same must be the verdict on Mr Strauss’s book. It is well 
worth reading; it has illuminating comments that are not the less worth while 
because many of them will be read without relish on both sides of the Irish sea. 
Andifit should be read as a drastic corrective to the exclusively political histories 
of the past that detracts little from its lasting value as an essay in historical 
interpretation. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
BIOGRAPHY AND SPEECHES 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. By J. G. Lockhart. London, Duckworth, 1951. 158 pp. 
74" x5". 6s. 
It is no small achievement to have reduced a biography of Mr Chirchill to 158 
small pages. Mr Lockhart has succeeded wonderfully, and a liv :ty portrait 


emerges whetting one’s appetite for a fuller treatment. Mr Churchill ‘arrived’ 
very early in his career giving the impression to a famous war correspondent that 
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there would ‘ ‘‘hardly be room for him in Parliament at thirty or in England at 
forty’ (p. 26). But a truer picture was later drawn by Sir Alan Herbert who 
watched his face through a debate when he was politically at his weakest after 
the disasters of the early months of 1942—“‘There is the laughing baby, the imp 
and the statesman; there is the ‘‘pugnacious damn-you-all face’, and the slightly 
bored face which may suddenly break into smiles’. There was also on this occa- 
sion ‘ ‘‘the grey face of the black times—times made black not by foreign enemies 
but by his own people ...’’’ (p. 132). Yet, supreme as he had been as a war 
Minister, he has never quite learnt how to adapt himself to the ways of the House 
of Commons and there is opportunity for interesting speculation, to which Mr 
Lockhart refers, on what might have happened in the general election of 1945 if 
Mr Churchill had not become the leader of the Conservative Party. 
H. A. WYNDHAM 


IN THE BALANCE: Speeches 1949 and 1950. By Winston S. Churchill. Ed. and 
introduced by Randolph S. Churchill. London, Cassell, 1951. x-+-456 pp. 
83" x 52”. 25s. 

Tuis collection is the third volume in a series containing Mr Churchill’s post-war 

speeches, edited by his son. The range is wide, for besides the principal issues of 

foreign and domestic policies, there are the occasional pieces prompted by the 
death of a colleague (Field-Marshal Smuts, Mr Oliver Stanley) or a commemora- 
tive occasion (Alamein reunions, the unveiling of memorials to Lord Oxford and 

Asquith, to Lord Baldwin, to Lord Keyes) or the collection of another honorary 

degree. The magnanimity of Mr Churchill on the larger issues has often been re- 

marked; the tribute to Lord Baldwin in his native Worcester in May 1950 was a 

particularly happy example of this trait. 

In foreign affairs the principal strands in Mr Churchill’s thoughts remained 
the same as in former years and remained also the same during the General Elec- 
tion in 1950, when consistency was not always a notable feature of political per- 
formance. On relations with Russia: the Russian leaders do not want war; but 
they fear the effects of friendship with the West; it is possible to make a bargain 
with them, so long as one negotiates from strength; but time is running out. On 
Europe: let France and Germany bury the hatchet ; let Europe unite by agradual 
process of institutional growing together; let Great Britain further this process, 
while reminding its neighbours of the special commitments and opportunities 
involved in the existence of the British Empire. On the United States: no thanks 
can be too great; the American alliance is the foundation of British foreign policy. 
On the United Nations: more emphasis on regional organizations to bridge the 
gulf between the members and the supreme collective organs. 

PETER CALVOCORESSI 


Lioyp GeorGE. By Thomas Jones. London, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
viii+330 pp. Illus. Map endpaper. Bibliog. Index. 83”54”". ats. 

Dr JoNEs writes as one who has had very special opportunities of knowing and 

understanding Lloyd George. He describes his book as ‘an interim, unofficial 

contribution’ to his subject, ‘drawn from sources available to the public, and 

from the author’s personal knowledge’. 

The published sources are of course voluminous, and will supply ample 
material to future historians and biographers. Dr Jones draws on them in order 
to give us interpretations and criticisms, for which his own personal contact, his 
rich experience of public affairs, and his power of judgement claim high authority. 

The first four chapters, giving the story up to 1916, are a preliminary intro- 
duction. It is more particularly in the two chapters covering the great years 
1916-22 that the author’s intimate knowledge gives us an insight which the 
future historian may supplement and criticize but will not supersede. A further 
chapter covers the remaining years, 1923-45, and narrates Lloyd George’s enthu- 
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siasms, aberrations, and frustrations with sympathy and yet with detachment. 
A final chapter is devoted to his personal characteristics, habits, and circum- 
stances. 

Dr Jones supplies a well-balanced judgement on the fateful election of 1918. 
Lloyd George had had good reason to resent the tactics of Asquith’s Liberals in 
insisting on a division on the Maurice debate six months before (p. 150). But the 
discrimination in the ‘Coupon Election’ against every member who had voted 
against the government ‘proved most damaging to Liberal representation and in 
the long run to the Prime Minister’s posjtion’ (p. 161). In effect it meant that 
Lloyd George was appealing to the country against Liberal principles. The break 
between him and Asquith became a permanent feud, which destroyed the Liberal 
Party. 

The election led up to the Treaty-making of 1919. Dr Jones’s account of this 
is admirably fair and objective, but when he comes to criticisms of the Treaty 
(pp. 176-8) he fails to bring out the fact that it was a definite breach of faith, in 
that it did not conform to Wilson’s fourteen points, which, with the agreed 
modifications (p. 169), were the terms on which Germany had accepted the 
Armistice. It is rather surprising to find him referring to Keynes’s ‘extravagant 
ill-founded’ strictures (p. 177). 

R. G. HAWTREY 


EAST AND WEsT: Episodes in a Sixty Years’ Journey. By F. T. Cheng. London, 
Hutchinson, 1951. 247 pp. Illus. Index. 8}” 54”. 16s. 
THE figure in the foreground of the scene painted by Dr Cheng is that of the 
international jurist, the Minister of Justice in Nanking, the judge at the Hague, 
the Chinese Ambassador in London, the Commissioner-in-Chief of the well-nigh 
unique Exhibition of Chinese Art at Burlington House in 1935, and the humane 
author of that civilized book China Moulded by Confucius ; an imposing, friendly, 
welcome figure, as all who know him will testify. The smaller figure in the back- 
ground is the little Cantonese boy born sixty-eight years ago in Foochow, and 
the ten chapters of this winsome book tell how that Foochow urchin travelled 
from Fukien to Portland Place. A well told story it is; free from the self- 
inflation that mars so many modern autobiographies. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the book is the author’s unfeigned gratitude to those who helped him 
on his way, chief among them his charming, self-effacing wife. Equally notable 
is the interpretative quality of the narrative that recreates for us the older China 
from which the author came and wastes but few words on the transient and 
superficial currents in the political atmosphere. This is a book to browse in: a 
book to keep, if for no other reason than its pleasant and stp pictures. 
A. F. WHYTE 


MARSHAL WITHOUT GLORY. By Ewan Butler and Gordon Young. London, 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1951. 287 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8}"x 54". 15s. 
It is doubtful if any country but Germany could have produced Goering or 
Hitler; still less likely that two such characters could, in any other country, have 
for years, and despite every mistake, commanded the hysterical admiration and 
support of millions. This well written and most interesting book gives a fair and 
convincing portrait of Goering: speculation is avoided, facts are rigidly adhered 
to. Incidentally, it throws much light on the relations and intrigues of the Nazi 
hierarchy. Goering called himself ‘a man of the Renaissance’ whom indeed he 
did somewhat resemble in his love of fine clothes, jewels, and display, and in his 
unscrupulousness. His moral character was evil when not deplorably weak. Un- 
like Himmler and Heydrich he was not innately cruel; he condoned rather than 
instigated atrocities. A most unpleasant trait was shown in his vilification of the 
Luftwaffe personnel because of their final failures, largely due to his own laziness 
and neglect of air warfare developments. All in all it is difficult for any but Ger- 
mans to sympathize with his end. The eminently just tribunal of Nuremberg 
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found that ‘the record discloses no excuses for this man’. There are many in- 
teresting photographs, a good index, and a short but useful bibliography. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


LAW 


LA CONFERENCE DIPLOMATIQUE ET LES NOUVELLES CONVENTIONS DE GENEVE 
pu 12 Aout 1949. By Paul de La Pradelle. Paris, Editions Internationales, 
I95I. 423 pp. Index. 9}” x6}”. 2,000 frs. 

THE four Geneva Conventions of 1949 constitute the most important piece of 

codification yet attempted of the humanitarian rules of warfare. Three of them 

—those relating to prisoners of war and to treatment of sick and wounded on 

land and at sea—considerably expand previous Conventions on the same sub- 

jects. The Convention on the Protection of Civilians is entirely new. It contains 
provisions for the protection of civilians both in the belligerent’s own territory 
and in enemy territory occupied by him. The latter aspect was largely inspired 
by the experience of the wholesale violation of the law of belligerent occupation 
by Germany in the second world war. All the Conventions exhibit certain com- 
mon features which emphasize—in the sphere of the law of war—the modern 
tendency towards the recognition of fundamental human rights. Thus certain 
provisions of the Conventions are stated to apply to all conflicts of an inter- 
national character whether they constitute war in the technical sense or not. 

These provisions relate to basic obligations of a humanitarian nature. They sub- 

ject the parties to a civil war—including the party which is not recognized as a 

belligerent—to important restraints of the law of war. Article 4 of the Con- 

vention on Prisoners of War includes in the definition of prisoners of war ‘mem- 
bers of regular armed forces who profess allegiance to a government or an author- 
ity not recognized by the Detaining Power’. Similarly, while the Regulations 
annexed to Hague Convention no. Iv probably protected only organized resist- 
ance movements outside the territory occupied by the belligerent, the new Con- 
vention contains no such limitation. Subject to certain conditions, they are 
entitled to be treated as prisoners of war even within occupied territory. These 
innovations are analysed by Professor de la Pradelle with great care and learning 
from the point of view of the basic principle of the Conventions which he ex- 
presses in the following words: ‘Toute société de guerre, de l’instant qu’elle 

existe en fait, doit étre aussitét saisie par le droit’ (p. 56). 

The author has drawn profusely upon the preparatory work of the Conven- 
tions in their various and numerous stages. This applies in particular to the pro- 
visions of tlie Conventions relating to their enforcement and penalties for their 
breach. The author shows how in this respect the relevant articles of all four 
Conventions, which are somewhat nominal, fall below the original proposals cal- 
culated to ensure some measure of effectiveness. Incidentally, the book, which 
is bound to remain for a long time the leading exposition of the subject, is a 
restrained but powerful tribute to the tenacity, responsibility, and good sense 
of the International Committee of the Red Cross under whose aegis the Con- 
ventions were signed. The last hundred pages of the volume reproduce the full 
texts of the four Conventions. The absence of an index will be regretted by some, 
but there is a full table of contents. 


H. LAUTERPACHT 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA. By Higgins and Colombos. 2nd rev. ed. 
by C. John Colombos. London, Longmans, 1951. xvi+678 pp. Indexes. 
8?" X54". 50s. 

Tuls is the second edition of the book originally written by Dr Colombos with 

Professor Pearce Higgins, who then held the Chair of International Law at 

Cambridge. It speaks sufficiently for its value and opportuneness that two 

reprints have been required, and that the second edition is being translated and 
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published in French, Italian, Spanish, and German. Dr Colombos, who is recog- 
nized as the authoritative writer on Prize Law, which is another name for the 
Law of the Sea in times of war, has done his editing thoroughly and soberly. He 
has been at pains to keep down the length of the book, which was already an 
elephantinus liber, by cutting out some obsolete matter. Even so this edition has 
thirty more pages. It was necessary to give the rules derived from the war 
crimes trials, and the substance of the regional agreements which have been 
made between members of the United Nations, so far as they affect maritime 
rights and maritime law. ; 

The final chapter, which is new, is entitled The Future Rules of Naval War- 
fare. It is mainly concerned, in fact, with the provisions of the Charter and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The conclusion is that the civilized nations are slowly 
but surely moving towards the realization that a properly organized inter- 
national society requires for its regular functioning, on the basis of international 
law and justice, an international executive equipped with an adequate inter- 
national force, a legislative body capable of unifying the main principles of 
international law, and an International Court of Justice enjoying compulsory 
jurisdiction to determine all disputes between States. That seems unduly 
optimistic in the light of recent international relations. Dr Colombos thinks that 
the establishment of a new international society must be based on a powerful 
organization, in which the British Navy together with the United States Navy is 
bound to play a predominant part. That, too,seems optimistic in this atomic age. 

The book does not throw light on the vexed question of the Egyptian 
blockade of the Suez Canal, probably because that problem had not arisen when 
the book went to press. N 

ORMAN BENTWICH 


U.N.O. AND War CrIMES. By Viscount Maugham. Postscript by Lord Hankey. 
London, John Murray, 1951. v-+-143 pp. 8?” x52”. 12s. 6d. 

Tuis book is not, as its title might suggest, primarily concerned with war crimes; 
its main object is to demonstrate that crimes against peace are not criminal 
offences in present-day international law. It may be recalled that Article 6(a) 
of the Nuremberg Charter defines crimes against peace as ‘planning, prepara- 
tion, initiation or waging of a war of aggression . . . or participation in a com- 
mon plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment of any of the foregoing’. 

Viscount Maugham takes the view that participation as such in a war of 
aggression is a crime within the meaning of the Article and that, by the definition 
contained in the Charter, millions of soldiers fighting in obedience to orders are 
liable to be branded as criminals (pp. 39, 47). It is respectfully submitted that 
Article 6(a) is not capable of this interpretation ; and it has never been suggested 
or held that it could possibly be so interpreted. The Charter clearly had in mind 
only persons in leading positions and not millions of followers, and the learned 
author’s attack, so far as this part of his argument is concerned, would appear to 
be somewhat quixotic. 

The other arguments which are put forward as excluding crimes against 
peace from the realm of criminal law are more real: first, that ‘aggressive war’ 
has never been defined (pp. 40-3), and secondly, that the Briand—Kellogg Pact, 
although it outlawed war as an instrument of national policy, did not thereby 
make the waging of war a criminal offence (p. 60). On this aspect of the matter 
the judgment of the International Military Tribunal was not convincing, and 
many lawyers share the author’s doubt. 

Viscount Maugham does not appear to be in favour of including crimes 
against peacc in a future code, but he concedes that an exception might be made 
for the actual authors of wars of aggression, provided that such wars can be 
defined (p. 109). 

Lord Hankey has contributed a postscript which deals with the political 
implications of war crimes trials. — 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE: Its Role in the Maintenance of Inter- 
national Peace and Security. By Oliver J. Lissitzyn. Foreword by H. 
Lauterpacht. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1951. v+118 pp. Bibliog. (United Nations Studies, no. 6.) 83" x53’. 
No price. 

One of the few encouraging signs in international relations has been the growing 
recourse to the International Court of Justice for the settlement of disputes 
between States. This careful analysis of the working of the Court by an American 
professor is thus opportune. The first part of the book contains general reflec- 
tions on the judicial process in international affairs; but it is the detailed 
examination of the Judgments and Advisory Opinions of the Court, in relation to 
international jaw and to the maintenance of peace, which is more original and 
more illuminating. The writer shows a shrewd detachment. He recognizes that 
not all conflicts are capable of being terminated by judicial techniques within the 
existing legal framework, and he recognizes also that most disputes handled by 
the Court hitherto in contentious cases did not threaten peace at the time. The 
Corfu Channel case is, on the other hand, a good example of a contribution to 
peaceful settlement, even though the judgment of damages has not been 
honoured. For it enabled the contending nations to avoid the damaging pub- 
licity—and television—of debates in the Security Council. The writer suggests 
that the authority of the Court will be best maintained if it is kept free of the 
burden of dealing with matters primarily political in character. 

Professor Lauterpacht adds a weighty foreword to the book, in which he 
urges that the Court should be enabled to decide disputes in which one of the 
parties is not a State. 

NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF RECOGNITION: With Special Reference to Practice 
in Great Britain and the United States. By Ti-chiang Chen. Ed. by L. C. 
Green. Foreword by J. L. Brierly. London, Stevens for the London In- 
stitute of World Affairs, 1951. xxvii+461 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The 
Library of World Affairs, no. 16.) 10" x63". £4 4s. 

Tuts is an exhaustive treatise on the international law of recognition, covering 

almost all aspects of the subject, from broad issues such as the place of recogni- 

tion in the general jurisprudence of international law down to matters of detail. 

The author’s examination and analysis of his source materials has been exceed- 

ingly thorough, and the book is admirably documented and indexed so that, 

quite apart from its many other merits, it provides a rich store of precedents, 
especially from British and American practice. By his thoughtful and scholarly 
treatment of these materials, Dr Chen has made a real and important contri- 
bution to a very difficult subject. He writes from the point of view of a con- 

vinced disciple of the pure declaratory school, and certainly produces a most im- 

pressive array of material and argument in support of the declaratory theory. 

His treatment of the recognition of belligerency and of the doctrine of non- 

recognition are particularly suggestive and valuable. 

Professor Lauterpacht’s study of recognition was published when Dr Chen 
was already in the final stages of his treatise; fortunately, however, there was 
still time for Dr Chen to take full account of Professor Lauterpacht’s work. 
Lauterpacht on recognition remains, as Dr Chen would be the first to admit, the 
most important work on recognition; but there is room also for Dr Chen’s rather 
less inspired but still highly competent and scholarly study, written from a 
different and more orthodox point of view. It can safely be assumed that Chen 
on recognition will be a standard work for many years to come. 

Mr L. C. Green, the editor, deserves a special word of commendation. Dr 
Chen returned to China after completing the manuscript and it was left to Mr 
Green not only to undertake the burdensome and exacting task of seeing the 
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book through the press, but also to bring the text up to date by incorporating 
references to contemporary practice. Mr Green’s interpolations are, in the main, 
though not all, inserted into the text within square brackets. No reader can fail 
to be impressed not only with the thoroughness with which Mr Green has per- 
formed his task, but also with the fact that he has added very materially to the 
value of the work as a whole. 


R. Y. JENNINGS 


CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1951. Vol. 4: Ed. by George W. Keeton and Georg 
Schwarzenberger for the Faculty of Laws, University College, London. 
London, Stevens, 1951. vii+428 pp. Tables. Index. 83x53". 45s. 


THE seventeen essays contained in this volume are a reproduction of the lectures 
on Current Legal Problems delivered at University College, London, during the 
Session 1950-I. They cover so great a variety of legal problems that every 
lawyer, whether practising or academic, will find some subjects which are of 
special interest to him. There are four papers relating to international law. 
These, as a fitting tribute to Sir Cecil Hurst on his eightieth birthday, deal with 
four topics of international law with which Sir Cecil has been particularly asso- 
ciated: the International Court (G. Schwarzenberger) ; Codification (B. Cheng) ; 
The Continental Shelf (L. C. Green); Diplomatic Immunity (D. C. Holland). 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the great merits of the 
contributions to this volume. And it would be invidious to single out any one 
contributor from amongst a number which include writers of such eminence as 
the Master of University College, Oxford. But it is, perhaps, permissible to give 
special mention to Professor Glanville Williams’s study on the Aims of the Law 
of Tort, an expanded version of his Inaugural Lecture as Quain Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of London. Professor Williams tests four pos- 
sible bases of the action for damages in tort, namely, appeasement, justice, deter- 
rence, and compensation, in the light of the rules of the law of tort. More 
generally, he directs attention to a problem which, unlike the analogous question 
of the basis of criminal punishment, is still given insufficient consideration. 

The volume demonstrates, once again, how effectively spoken lectures can be 
reproduced in print. But one disturbing reflection is induced by some passages 
in Mr Green's paper. It may be tempting, in speaking to a live audience, to pro- 
duce a ‘human’ touch by casting ridicule on scholars whose views differ from 
one’s own. Cold print shows the essential offensiveness of such a method. It is 
to be hoped that personal vituperation is not becoming a feature of doctrinal 
controversy in England. 


FELICE MORGENSTERN 


DER AUTOMATISCHE ERWERB UND VERLUST DER STAATSANGEHORIGKEIT 
DurRcH VOLKERRECHTLICHE VORGANGE, ZUGLEICH EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
LEHRE VON DER STAATENSUKZESSION. By Hansjoérg Jellinek. Berlin, Hey- 
manns Verlag for Max-Planck-Institut fiir Auslandisches 6ffentliches Recht 
und Vélkerrecht, Heidelberg. xxiv-+-253 pp. Index. (Beitriége zum Aus- 
landischen 6ffentlichen Recht und Vélkerrecht. Heft 27.) 9}”x6}”. DM 
10.80. 


ALL matters concerning nationality are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of sovereign States, and as a general rule, municipal law enacts the rules 
governing acquisition and loss of nationality. There are numerous cases, how- 
ever, in which a change of nationality may take place as a result, not of municipal 
legislative enactments, but of events beyond the ambit of domestic legislation. 
The object of this book is to pass in review and examine these events and their 
legal significance. The twentieth century in particular abounds in examples of 
nationality being conferred upon or taken away from citizens not only as a result 
of changes in the territorial sovereignty of the country in which they are domi- 
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ciled, but also as a result of treaty arrangements not necessarily involving a 
transfer of territory. The author examines in detail all forms of contractual and 
forcible transfer of territory, such as cession, adjudication, conquest, and others; 
and he also deals with treaty arrangements which, without necessarily involving 
a transfer of territorial sovereignty, may yet result in a change of nationality, 
such as the exchange and involuntary re-settlement of whole populations. 

The author has made good use of the available material on these controversial 
questions and has wisely devoted much space to State practice. The book which 
was originally submitted as a thesis for the doctorate of Freiburg University and 
the scope of which has presumably been extended considerably before being pub- 
lished in its present form, deals with the problem from every conceivable angle 
and may thus be regarded as a valuable contribution to a subject which is likely 
to be of as much practical importance in the future as it has been in the course 
of the last thirty or forty years. 

F. HONIG 


NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN (Report submitted by the Secretary-General). 
London, H:M.S.O. for United Nations, Commission on the Status of Women. 
v+74 pp. 9”x6". 3s. 9d. 50 cents. Sw frs. 2. 

Tuls is one of the brief, useful, and rather dull surveys of particular problems 
which the United Nations publishes from time to time. The difficulties when a 
woman marries a person of another nationality are familiar and deplorable. The 
first part of this study analyses ‘conflicts of laws in the field of nationality of 
married women’ (an unfamiliar use of the phrase ‘conflicts of laws’) and reviews 
the few international conventions dealing with the matter. The second part 
presents extracts from the laws of various countries. They are of the scantiest 
character and are given without comment of any kind. There is no index. 


R. F. V. Heuston 


REQUETE AUX NATIONS Unies: sur les violations des Droits de l’Homme par les 
juridictions et les procédures d’exception instituées en France en vue de 
réaliser l’Epuration judiciaire, administrative et politique. Ed. by l'Union 
pour la Restauration et la Défense du Service Public. Paris, Bonne, 1951. 
245 pp. 9” X53”. No price. 

Tus book, a copy of which has been submitted to the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations, is designed to show that the treatment of alleged 
collaborators by the French authorities has frequently resulted in the violation 
of specific provisions of the Declaration of Human Rights of 10 December 1948 
and of the Draft Convention of the Council of Europe. Chapter 1 deals with the 
activities of courts-martial established by resistance groups before the liberation 
of France, Chapter 11 with the administration of ‘revolutionary’ justice by tri- 
bunals set up by the Provisional Government and later administrations, and the 
remaining two chapters deal with executive action and the ‘purge’ of the Army 
and Air Force. 

If implicit credence were to be given to the sources to which the book refers, 
there could be little doubt that traditional justice has been sacrificed on the altar 
of political expediency and personal revenge. To some considerable extent this 
may well have been the case, but one cannot help feeling that the book has a 
strong political bias, and that the source material is often of exceedingly 
doubtful value. 

The book, although it contains a good deal of evidence of legislative contor- 
tions to suit the political moods of the moment, should nevertheless be read with 
care and, where possible, reference should be made to sources more reliable than 
newspaper reports and accounts of ‘witnesses’ who derive their knowledge from 
the hearsay accounts of others. 


F. Honic 
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A History OF THE LEAGUE oF Nations. Vols. 1 and 1. By F. P. Walters. 
London and New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1952. xxiii+833 pp. Index. 10"x6}”. 60s. 


EXxcEPT on the title-page Mr Walters makes no mention of his own long service 
in the League Secretariat. As Assistant.to Sir Eric Drummond, as head of the 
Political section, and finally as Deputy Secretary-General, he was at the centre 
of the activities of the League of Nations from its birth to 1940, when, though 
not yet dissolved, it had really ceased to exist. The survey that he gives of its 
history is the most comprehensive, though not the most detailed, that exists. 
He has had access, while writing it, to all the papers at Geneva, but it is 
his own special knowledge that gives the book its unique character and ensures 
that it will always remain an indispensable source for all future historians of the 
development of international institutions. 

The subject is treated chronologically. Such analysis as is given is embedded 
in the account of the League’s work. This method has the advantage of showing 
the influence of world politics on the position of the Council and Assembly, but, 
as a result, there is no final summing up of their merits and defects as interna- 
tional machinery. And, though Mr Walters occasionally adds a sentence or two 
to describe how far the institutions of the Charter have been modelled on those 
of the Covenant, he makes no mention of the practice of the former which has 
already thrown much new light on his theme. It is unfortunate also that the only 
references in the book are a few to memoirs and printed documents It is some- 
times impossible to tell whether an important statement is founded on the 
author’s observation, documentary evidence, or the reports of others. 

There are, however, in the course of the narrative some admirable descrip- 
tions of the machinery of the League. The account of the planning of the Assem- 
bly, the structure of its committees, and its relation to the other organs of the 
League, has never been so well done. The controversy on the so-called ‘gap’ in 
the Covenant, the working of the system for dealing with Minority questions, the 
manner in which the Secretariat co-operated in social and economic questions 
with civil servants and experts of many countries, these and other technical 
points are portrayed in concise and easy prose, packed with interesting informa- 
tion. Every sentence shows the author’s intimate and extensive knowledge of 
his subject. 

Nor will most students quarrel with the main thesis of the book, that the 
democratic great Powers, Britain, France, and the United States, displayed great 
lack of foresight and resolution in refusing to recognize that they could possess in 
the machinery of the League an invaluable instrument for the preservation of 
world peace. The complicated situation that resulted from the aggression of 
Japan is clearly and concisely analysed. The long protracted attempt to come to 
an agreement on a system for the reduction and limitation of armaments is, per- 
haps, not discussed with the same skill and understanding. But there is an excel- 
lent description of the failure to enforce the sanctions against Italy, a course 
dictated by principle and interest and easily within the power of Britain and 
france, 

After that incident the machinery of the League was never used to prevent 
aggression, though the Spanish Government, the Chinese Government and, in 
1939, the Finnish Government laid their cases before it. A hundred pages are 
devoted to these last painful years, in which there is much material that is little 
known, for the eyes of the world were turnedelsewhere. Mr Walters here occasion- 
ally loses contact with reality. He even scolds the Western Powers for rearming 
in 1937-9 when their real fault was that they were not rearming fast enough. His 
comparison of this period with that preceding the first world war is a false one. 
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But the discussions on Spain and the Sino-Japanese war and the resolution to ex- 
pel Russia from the League are admirably summarized and explained. 

Yet throughout the book Mr Walters is less objective than might have been 
expected after so long a lapse of time. He has no national prejudice. Britain is 
in fact judged more severely than any other permanent Member of the Council. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, especially, is given much less than his due. Both Strese- 
mann and Briand are treated more indulgently. Mr Walters even suggests that 
Sir Austen was only moved to attend his first Council meeting by a desire to meet 
Mussolini and jealousy of Lord Cecil’s activity. No authority is given for this 
statement. On the other hand Mr Arthur Henderson is portrayed with great 
sympathy. His solemn presentation of the British signature to the General Act 
in 1931 is described without mentioning that it was accompanied by reservations 
which seemed to many students to make this action of little value. 

One can admire also Mr Walters’s loyalty to his colleagues without agreeing 
with all his estimates of their character and actions. Mr Walters himself, indeed, 
often faithfully reflects the illusions of the Secretariat. One of these was that little 
Powers weremore virtuous than great. ‘The small countries’, he writes, ‘looked on 
with helpless resentment at the shortsighted egoism of the great’ (p. 232). Yet the 
book often illustrates similar egoism on the part of the smaller Powers. His attitude 
towards the great Powers is well illustrated by the manner in which he records 
the fact that the Locarno Treaties had made the League the centre of diplomatic 
activity: ‘Imperceptibly but effectively, the far-off and magnificent aspirations 
with which the League had been conceived were being overlaid and forgotten, 
and the Council became more and more influenced by the day-to-day preoccupa- 
tions of the chief foreign offices’ (p. 290). It was of course only by such a process 
that the institutions of the League could be made practical instruments for their 
purpose. 

For these reasons the book often fails to carry conviction. But it will always 
remain as a highly prized source of information and it reveals on every page the 
deep and even passionate emotion with which the author looks back upon his 
life’s work. As he himself rightly points out in the final chapter, the United 
Nations follows the same lines as those laid down at Paris in 1919. The great 
experiment is still proceeding. Mr Walters and all those who served the cause of 
the League with single-minded endeavour are the real architects of the inter- 
national institutions of today. 


C. K. WEBSTER 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND POWER Po titics. By John MacLaurin. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1951. xiii+468 pp. Index. 83”x5}". 25s. 
Tus is the most useful general book about the United Nations that has yet 
appeared in English. It covers the entire ~o.k of the organization thoroughly, 
simply, clearly, and freshly. It is extraordinarily readable, and makes the 
dreariest convolutions of procedure exciting. It is studded with good quotations 
from the official records; the documentation is complete and will provide a 
switchboard of clues for the intelligent student. Mr MacLaurin (of whom the 
publishers tell us so much that one wonders what the value of the pseudonym is) 
combines an outspokenly moral approach to politics with plenty of realism about 
power. But he is emotionally less interested in the cold war (‘an unsavoury 
power struggle with the Politburo’, p. vi) than in the social advancement of the 
under-developed regions, where he thinks the Western Powers are losing ground 
more rapidly than they may be gaining it in the direct struggle with Russia. He 
trounces the British for their record of reaction and mean subterfuge in trustee- 
ship debates (e.g. pp. 371, 386), and in a sense Michael Scott is the hero of the 
book. ‘Man’s struggle against man’, he concludes, ‘has... been and remains 
largely the struggle of the ruled against oppressive rulers. It is this struggle that 
is basic. Compared with it, international conflicts form a fleeting pattern im- 
posed on the surface’ (p. 440). A generation ago the popular liberal interpreta- 
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tion of international affairs saw political arrangements as broadly rational; to- 
day, an element of inherent conflict is acknowledged, provided it is horizontal 
not vertical; we have moved from Locke to Rousseau, but not to Hobbes. The 
lack of historical depth, the tinge of sentimentality which construes extra- 
European nationalism as “The Little Man’s Revolt’ (p. 442) is the only criticism 
to be made against Mr MacLaurin. Henceforward, if anybody asks for one book 
to explain the United Nations, this is the answer. 
MARTIN WIGHT 


THE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


By Hossein Fakher. London, Staples Press, 1951. 200 pp. Bibliog. 
83" x 52”. 17s. 6d. 


Tuis book offers a great deal more than its name implies, as in the course of its 
very careful analysis of the six principal organs of the United Nations, namely 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice, and the Secretariat, 
it carries out a detailed examination of the Charter, and deals with the develop- 
ments which took place from Dumbarton Oaks to San Francisco as well as with 
the implementation of the Charter at Lake Success. It includes an extensive 
bibliography and is well documented. Since almost every page refers to the 
Charter, it is impossible to read the book intelligently without a reference to it, 
and it would have been convenient if the text of the Charter had been included 
in the volume. 

The close study of the budgetary powers of the General Assembly and of the 
method of financing the United Nations is worth mentioning as it is a subject 
not always discussed in works of this kind. 

The author naturally devotes a good deal of space to the provisions in the 
Charter for the settlement of disputes and to the respective powers and functions 
exercised by the General Assembly and the Security Council in this field. It is 
therefore disappointing that he was not able to include some discussion of the 
famous ‘Uniting for Peace’ Resolution of the 1950 Assembly since it transfers to 
the General Assembly some of the powers of the Security Council if the Council 
should be prevented from taking action, for instance, by the use of the veto. The 
author’s comments on this development from the juridical point of view would 
have been interesting since the resolution materially affects the relationship be- 
tween the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

Mr Fakher is concerned mainly with the legal and juridical aspects of the 
Charter and this study will be of great value in reminding readers of the facts. 
Nevertheless the author appears sometimes to attach much more importance to 
the constitutional difficulties than to other influences which affect international 
co-operation. For instance, in speaking of the failure of the League of Nations to 
prevent war in 1939, he asks ‘Why?’ and replies, ‘because there was no harmony 
among the five ‘‘weapons’’—publicity, revision, arbitration, sanctions, and dis- 
armament’ (p. 29). There are many authorities who would say that the failure 
of the League was in fact the failure of its members to live up to their obligations 
and that the relations between the different organs played but a small part. 

K. D. CouRTNEY 


CHALLENGE TO THE PEACEMAKERS. By Goronwy J. Jones. Preface by Dr Gil- 
bert Murray. London and New York, Wingate, 1951. 173 pp. 8”x5}". 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis is a very useful book, with a valuable preface by Dr Gilbert Murray. The 

author is well qualified to discuss the United Nations. A firm supporter, but 

aware of its mistakes, e.g. a tendency to go beyond the Charter and to interfere 

in,the domestic affairs of independent States. But it has had some successes, 

notably the vote of fifty-six out of fifty-nine on the North Korean aggression, as 
P 
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well as the less well-known achievements of some of its committees and subsi- 
diary organs. It is interesting to those of us who hold that publicity often hinders 
real progress in negotiations to note the success of the body dealing with tariffs 
(GATT) whose discussions are in private. 

In an excellent, partly historical, chapter on Balance of Power the author, 
with the aid of quotations from Vattel, Trevelyan, Hearnshaw, and Ramsay 
Muir, effectively disproves the sweeping generalizations of G. Lowes Dickinson 
(The International Anarchy, 1904-14) and Zilliacus (£ Choose Peace). Dr Murray 
and the author deal justly with the Russian problem; but, in Chapter x, the 
author demolishes the late Harold Laski’s defence of Russian policy, which, 
incidentally, recalls the pro-German apologists of 1912 and 1938. One tragic re- 
sult of Russia’s behaviour is its effect on the efforts of the United States, Britain, 
and others to help the under-developed countries. The needs of rearmament 
greatly limit the help which would otherwise be available; but it suits Russian 
policy and helps the spread of Communism to keep these countries under- 
nourished. In view of the number and complexity of the organs set up to help 
Europe, and the world, it is useful to have a book which explains the activities 
of at least some of them. If reprinted, an index should be provided, and Dr 
Lauterpacht’s name spelt correctly. 


T. H. MinsHAtyi 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By L. Larry Leonard. New York and London, 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. xv+630 pp. Map endpapers. Charts. Tables. 


Bibliog. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science.) 9}”x6}". 
$6. 5Is. 


Mucu work has evidently gone into this elaborate survey of the development, 
structure, and functioning both of the League of Nations and of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Does the practice of goveruments suggest 
that such international institutions have virtually replaced traditional diplo- 
matic practice? How far does their existence encourage restraint in the use of 
power or mitigate the difficulties of political separateness, in a world beset by 
problems of such universality as Collective Security or the control of narcotics? 
On all such questions Mr Leonard has useful information to impart. Yet the 
sequence in which the different aspects of international organization are con- 
sidered is puzzling, while the lack of a clear conceptual framework may leave the 
reader bewildered and frustrated. Part 1v on Colonial Activities, by Lawrence S. 
Finkelstein, though not uncoloured by a rather naive ‘anti-colonialism’, is more 
coherently ordered and is a useful and instructive survey of League and United 
Nations practice. 


G. L. GoopwIN 


PROGRAM-MAKING IN UNESCO 1946-51: a Study in the Processes of Inter- 
national Administration. By Charles S. Ascher. Foreword by Herbert Em- 
merich. Chicago, Public Administration Service for Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1951. ix-+84 pp. 103” 73". $2.50. 

THIS is a very lively and revealing account of ‘the process of formulating and 

determining the plan of work’ of Unesco (p. 1). The author, as a former execu- 

tive officer for Programme, writes with intimate knowledge of the inner workings 
of Unesco. He rightly stresses the extent to which ‘Unesco’s multifariousness 
bedevilled ordinary planning’ (p. 28), but perhaps underestimates the additional 
difficulties caused by personal ambitions within the Secretariat. The specialist 
in international administration will find this monograph well worth reading. 

G. L. GOODWIN 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF Economics. By Kenneth E. Boulding. New York, 
Wiley, 1950; London, Chapman & Hall, 1951. xiii+311 pp. Diagrams. 
Tables. Index. 9}” x6”. $4.50. 36s. 

FROM time to time in the development of economic theory, it has been found 

convenient to turn away from the study of rates of flow of resources and pro- 

ducts, which forms the substance of neo-classical economics generally, and to 
simplify some particular problem by concentrating upon the relation of the stock 
of a commodity to its price. Wicksteed’s attempt to dispense with the supply 
curve, merging it in his general demand curve, is one of the outstanding instances 
of this; so, in more recent times, is the Keynesian liquidity-preference schedule. 

In this book, Professor Boulding has sought to apply this method of approach to 

a very large part of the economic field. 

The applications to the market are the most straightforward, but perhaps not 
the most rewarding. Professor Boulding’s ‘market equation’—essentially a 
generalization of the Cambridge ‘quantity equation’ in monetary theory—may 
well have its uses, but the limitation of its usefulness to short-term analysis is 
clear, and it might have been worth while for Professor Boulding to show more 
clearly the relation between the ‘stock’ and the ‘flow’ approaches to market 
problems—a relation which, though essentially simple, has been so widely 
misunderstood. 

In the theory of the firm, Professor Boulding’s modifications to allow for 
asset-preference are ingenious, but are essentially modifications rather than re- 
constructions; and on consumption he has relatively little to say, though his 
viewpoint is original. His diagrammatic treatment of ecological problems at the 
beginning of the book, though fascinating, stands somewhat apart from his other 
topics. 

It is perhaps significant that the part of the book for which the author claims 
(and for which the reader will probably concede) the highest degree of originality 
is that on distribution and some kindred subjects, where it is hard to see that the 
originality owes much to the ‘balance-sheet’ approach. Changes in stocks of 
money, etc., naturally enter into the equations, but the basis of the discussion is 
really the income-and-expenditure identities, along with some assumed func- 
tional relationships between flows of resources, similar to the Keynesian con- 
sumption function. Thus, in one model, ‘household absorption’ and “business 
absorption’ (or consumption and investment) are supposed to be functions of the 
proportionate distribution of income between wages and gross profits; the out- 
come is then shown to depend on a ‘transfer item’, which is the difference be- 
tween gross profits and business accumulation, and which may also be assumed, 
if the assumption is thought appropriate, to be a function of distribution. 
Theories of this kind are clearly based upon the same principles of analysis as 
those of Keynes and Kalecki. 

If Professor Boulding’s book possesses less unity than he is apt to claim, 
however, it certainly shows no less power of lucid exposition than he has dis- 
played before, and his ingenuity, especially in devising diagrammatic methods of 
presentation, is shown more strikingly than ever. This is a book for students of 
economics rather than laymen, but it makes surprisingly easy reading, and 
should prove most stimulating and profitable to students from their second 
undergraduate year onwards. 


A. J. BROWN 
THE PosT-wAR FINANCIAL PROBLEM AND OTHER Essays. By F. W. Paish. 
London, Macmillan, 1950. ix-+263 pp. Tables. 8}”x5#". 15s. 


PROFESSOR PAISH’s combination of analytical skill with detailed knowledge of 
practical affairs, especially those of the London money market, is well known 
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and widely admired; and it is very useful to have his essays of the last fifteen 
years collected into one volume. Chief among the pre-war essays here reprinted 
are his two studies of the floating debt which have long been known to students 
as authoritative sources on the development of policy with regard to that debt 
between the two world wars; but there are several less well known essays dating 
from the same period which make interesting reading. 

The post-war essays form a rather more unified group, in that together they 
express Professor Paish’s point of view on the general course of economic policy 
since 1945. His attempt to foresee the demand for capital for reconstruction 
purposes is an excellent example of this particular kind of study, and must be 
judged to have stood the test of time remarkably well. The essay on the Cheap 
Money Policy of 1945~7 is another standard piece of reading for monetary 
students, though the author’s estimate of the effect of that policy on the economy 
may perhaps be open to challenge. In the circumstances of the time, one might 
take exception mainly to the extra expenditure induced by security holders feel- 
ing rich on account of the high market values of their holdings, rather than to 
the effect of the increased supply of money, which was partly offset by the re- 
duced holdings of other liquid assets in private hands. Indeed, Professor Paish’s 
view of the importance of suppressed inflation in the United Kingdom since the 
war may well seem to require more evidential support than it is at all easy to 
derive from a comparative study of the British and other economies at this time. 
Any difference which the reader may feel between himself and the author in 
these matters of opinion, however, cannot detract from the value of Professor 
Paish’s studies. That on rent restriction perhaps requires special mention as 
almost the only recent systematic treatment of this important subject by a 
British economist. 


A. J. BRowNn 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1921-41. By Lawrence R. 
Klein. London, Chapman & Hall; New York, Wiley, 1950. xi+174 pp. 
Tables. Charts. Index. (Cowles Commission for Research in Economics. 
Monograph no. 11.) 9}” x6”. 32s. $4. 


EcONOMETRICS—the attempt to measure statistically the relationships sug- 
gested by economic theory—is the youngest branch of economics. This book 
marks an important stage in its development. Following in the spirit of Tin- 
bergen’s pioneering statistical research into business cycles, Dr Klein sets him- 
self the bold task of discovering the theoretical model which best describes the 
behaviour of the American economy in the inter-war years, and measuring the 
relations between its variables. In so doing he employs (in addition to the more 
satisfactory statistics and more careful theoretical formulations that have 
steadily become available) two new techniques developed largely by the Chicago 
econometricians. The first of these is the use of economic theory to solve certain 
difficult problems in the statistical estimation of economic relationships; the 
second is the derivation of all the relationships simultaneously, instead of one at 
atime. Both techniques represent a substantial advance in the range and power 
of econometric research. 

The book begins with a discussion of the general principles of econometric 
model-building, and an exposition of the economic theory on which the subse- 
quent models are based. Dr Klein then constructs three models of increasing 
complexity, and describes the results of statistical estimation of these models by 
various methods. The last of these models illustrates two serious problems for 
econometrics: the shortness of the time-span covered by many economic time- 
series, and the complete absence of information on certain items, both of which 
inhibit the use of models as elaborate as is theoretically desirable. The short- 
comings of the statistical data are dealt with at some length in the concluding 
chapter. 

Rince the book was written, the statistical series on which it is based have 
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been revised ; the failure of predictions based on the statistical results has demon- 
strated that patterns of economic behaviour have changed appreciably since the 
inter-war period; and subsequent research has revealed a number of difficulties 
in the use of time series not allowed for by Dr Klein’s methods. The book is 
therefore largely of specialist interest, particularly as both the difficulty of its 
content and the constricted literary style of its author put it out of reach of the 
general reader, and even of the non-mathematical economist. Nevertheless it 
is an important book, and it is to be expected that Dr Klein will make further 
outstanding contributions to the progress of his subject. 


Harry G,. JOHNSON 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF BRITISH CAPITALISM. By Keith Hutchison. London, 
Cape, 1951. 355 pp. Index. 9” x6”. ais. 


TuHIs work is a historical study of a twofold subject: the economic decline of 
Great Britain, and the decline of capitalism as a policy. The latter is concerned 
not so much with ‘the socialization of key industries’ as with ‘the undermining of 
the free-market system’, and ‘the trend towards redistribution of incomes by 
way of steeply graduated direct taxation and a comprehensive network of social 
services’ (p. II). 

Up to the second world war, ‘the undermining of the free-market system’ 
appears to mean no more than the tendency of big business to acquire near- 
monopolies, a tendency which would seem rather to be the dominance of capital- 
ism than its decline. The combination of steeply graduated direct taxation with 
lavish social services may be interpreted as an attack by democracy on capital- 
ism. It may have been carried to such a pitch that capitalism will no longer 
work. But Mr Hutchison does not suggest anything of the kind. 

On the political side of his history he lays special stress on the growth both of 
Socialism and the British Labour Party, though the Party had very little to do 
with the policy he describes until the formation of Mr Churchill’s Coalition 
Government. 

Mr Hutchison has much to say of the economic decline of Great Britain. His 
concluding part is headed, The Last Days of British Capitalism, and its opening 
chapter, One War Too Many. If he had confined this part of his subject to an 
exposition of the latter heading he would have been on safe ground. Much of his 
treatment of the period 1880-1939 is vitiated by a failure (only too common 
among economic historians) to distinguish the monetary from the underlying 
economic causes. 


R. G. HAWTREY 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS: Principles and Practice. By Harry C. 
Hawkins and others. New York, Rinehart, 1951. vii+254 pp. Tables. 
Index. 8?” x52”. $3.50. 


Tuls book is the result of a course given by the author at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy of Massachusetts and of the work of a number of his stu- 
dents there. It is well produced, and deals in a scholarly and academic way with 
a most important and practical subject, i.e. with the techniques and implica- 
tions of the economic war—a war that has been waged for so long by means of 
the trading restrictions that nations have sought to impose on the subjects of 
their own or of foreign States. 

The reader will find a full account of the content of commercial treaties, and 
their avowed and unavowed objects, as well as of the various ingenious devices 
of treaty-makers and legislators for protecting their national interests by export 
and import duties, by quotas and licences, by qualitative restrictions, by in- 
ternal taxes and currency restrictions. There is a full discussion of modern 
means whereby States attempt to adjust their economies to the consequences of 
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foreign dumping (p. 136), to unreasonable bilateralism in foreign trade such as 
that practised by Hitler, and to foreign subsidized State and other corporations. 

The authors also have some sensible things to say about expropriation 
(pp. 22 et seq.). Clearly, as the International Chamber of Commerce recently 
pointed out, a local standard alone is not an adequate safeguard for investors 
who rightly expect objectively fair treatment even if and when nationals of the 
expropriating State are subject to tyrannous confiscation and accept it. Here 
the root problem is, as with dumping (p. 132), one of a fair price. 

The book contains a valuable account of the subtler aspects of the ‘most 
favoured clause’ and of the ideas behind the bold attempt to set up the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. I recommend this work to lawyers and laymen 
alike: it is refreshing in its clarity and objectivity. 

B. A. WORTLEY 


MOBILIZATION AND INFLATION. By Frederic L. Simmons. Foreword by Walter 
B. Smith. California, Claremont College, 1951. xiii+98 pp. Charts. 
8}" x 52”. $2.75. 

Tus volume contains the twelfth in the series of lectures delivered annually in 

the Associated Colleges of Claremont, California. The lectures are ‘popular’ and 

the lecturer for 1951, an economist in the Guaranty Trust Company of New 

York, sets out to instruct his audience in the facts of American defence mobiliza- 

tion (the substance of his second lecture) and in the policies which, in his view, 

are needed if an orderly society is to be maintained in the ‘long-drawn out, semi- 
war conditions’ which prudence enjoins him to assume. Two dangers must be 
avoided. First—the most important of the ‘broader issues’ of the opening lec- 
ture—is the slide into Socialism brought about not through any nationalization 
of industry or conversion to Marxism but from ‘ignorance of the functioning and 
benefits of our individual-decision economy and the constant pressures of organ- 

ized groups to increase their share of the total output by political means’ (p. 28). 

Second—the subject of the third lecture—is ‘inflation’, interpreted as the open 

inflation of rising prices whose principal evil is an arbitrary and inequitable 

redistribution of incomes and property. 

That the dislocations and production-failures of ‘suppressed inflation’ 
should have no mention is odd, even in an American context, and reference to 
them would have greatly strengthened Mr Simmons’s case for the priority of in- 
come and credit restriction as against physical controls, which is the burden of 
his conclusions. But this apart, the lectures, though dry and over-academic in 
places, are a sensible treatment of their problem from which others besides their 
original audience may profit. 


R. C. TRESS 


CURRENT ISSUES IN FOREIGN Economic ASSISTANCE. Prepared by the Staff of 
the International Studies Group of the Brookings Institution. Washington, 
Brookings Institution ; London, Faber, 1951. vii+-103 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
9” x6". $1. 7s. 6d. 

TuHIs pamphlet aims mainly at concentrating attention on a number of ‘key 

issues’ in the field of United States economic, technical, and military assist- 

ance to other countries. Should general economic assistance be discontinued? 

What system of priorities should be established? Through what channels should 

assistance be rendered? What conditions should be attached to assistance? 

Should the ECA be continued? The presentation and analysis of facts which 

precede the author’s reasonable, if unsensational, conclusions are clear and al- 

most excessively objective. They have been careful not to allow their attention 
to dwell on the shifts and uncertainties, the passionate political and personal con- 
flicts, the pull of diverse economic interests, which puzzle and fascinate those who 
are at the receiving end of United States assistance. 

DAVID BLELLOCH 
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YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 1950. By United Nations, 
Statistical Office, Department of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, 1951. 174 pp. Tables. 11” x 84”. 12s. 6d. $1.75. Sw. frs. 7. 


THE above Yearbook is the long awaited and now very welcome continuation of 
similar statistics published throughout the inter-war years by the League of 
Nations. The new volume covers forty-two countries and the data for each 
country is given in four separate tables. Table 1 shows for the years 1930-49, 
and in some cases 1950, the value in national currency of imports and of exports 
of merchandise, trade in gold, conversion rates for converting national currency 
figures to U.S. dollars, quantum index numbers, and unit value index numbers. 
Tables 11 and 111 show for each country for 1938 and each of the years 1947-50 
the value in national currency of import and export trade analysed by principal 
commodities, and table Iv gives for the same years an analysis by principal 
countries of origin and destination. General statements relating to the figures 
are given below each table together with footnotes drawing attention to any 
divergencies in the figures. A very useful explanatory statement in the intro- 
duction sets out clearly the different systems used by the various countries in re- 
cording their trade figures, the method used for valuation and for analysis by 
commodity and by trade, and also the methods and formulae adopted for cal- 
culating quantum and unit value index numbers. 
D. P. ETLINGER 


TIN 1950-1951: a Review of the World Tin Industry. Preface by William Fox. 
The Hague, International Tin Study Group, 1951. 84 pp. Tables. Charts. 
oh" x64". Gids. 3. 63s. 75 cents. 

THIS 1950-1 issue of the International Tin Study Group’s annual review of de- 

velopments in the tin industry is of special interest, for it covers a period of 

dramatic fluctuations in tin prices, during which efforts were made (but without 
satisfactory results) to reach international agreement on the industry’s main 
problems. The review analyses for different countries and for the world, first the 
production and then the smelter position. Other chapters discuss the consump- 
tion of tin in 1950, world stocks, the price of tin and the London metal exchange, 
the United States tin position, and the American strategic stockpile. Through- 
out the text is illustrated by a number of interesting charts. The review ends 
with eight statistical appendixes. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


Ort In Wortp Arrairs. By Ronald S. kitchie. Toronto, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 
15 pp. Table. (Behind the Headlines. Vol. x1. September 1951, no. 3.) 
8” 5". 15 cents. 
A USEFUL little pamphlet setting out some major points of interest concerning 
the part played by the oil industry throughout the world. 
D. P: E. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION IN ASIA AND AFRICA. By W. K. H. Campbell. Fore- 
word by C. F. Strickland. Cambridge, Heffer, 1951. xxii+275 pp. Tables. 
Index. 8?” x5}". 21s. 

Tuts clear and forceful little book. brings together the results of many years’ 

experience of Co-operation in Ceylon and China and of studies and advisory work 

in the Middle East, Africa, and elsewhere. 

In a significant foreword, Mr Strickland writes: ‘The co-operative principles 
of exact compliance with rules, prompt obedience to the orders of an elected 
authority, and majority rule are the foundations of self-government ; they are the 
foundations also of Co-operation. I doubt whether they can be learned by 
colonial peoples in any other way in less than five hundred years’ (p. xxii). 

But ‘Co-operation is an instrument which is to be handled with skill and care, 
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Any assistance from Government must be carefully rendered along lines which 
experience in other countries has proved to be sound’ (p. 209). Hence the value 
of Mr Campbell’s analysis and summary of all his own experience. Registrars 
and their staffs, and leading members of societies, will undoubtedly welcome it. 
Others in general administration, agricultural, and educational work in the 
tropics and sub-tropics will find in it a fresh understanding of Co-operation, and 
much of direct practical value. 

Greatest importance is attached to societies whose purpose is to secure credit 
for their peasant members on terms cheaper and less restrictive than those 
granted by money-lenders. Attention is also paid to purchasing and marketing 
societies and to ‘better living’, ‘health’, and other types. 

The difficulties and frustrations of Registrars are not hidden. Healthy 
development can be secured only through great patience, and considerable 
financial outlay. Nor, obviously, can all differences of opinion in the art of 
Co-operation be finally settled. Debate will continue on the powers of Registrars 
to interfere in societies’ affairs, the rights of minority groups and individuals to 
avoid ‘compulsory co-operation’, the advantages and disadvantages of multi- 
purpose societies, the ratio which reserves should bear to total liabilities, and 
many other points. Not least is the problem of how to ensure that, in the 
conditions of the tropics and sub-tropics, credit is used for productive purposes 
and leads to some further accumulation of capital. 

Useful model rules, by-laws, and financial forms are appended together with 
a helpful, short bibliography. 

JouN R. RAEBURN 


DEMOGRAPHY AND MIGRATION 


METHODS OF UsING CENsus SratTistTics for the calculation of life tables and 
other demographic measures (with applications to the Population of Brazil). 
By Giorgio Mortara, Technical Consultant of the National Census Com- 
mission of Brazil. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. iti+60 pp. 
Tables. 11” 8}". 4s. 6d. 
THESE articles by Giorgio Mortara, Technical Consultant of the National Census 
Commission of Brazil, are a very interesting contribution to the solving of a prob- 
lem demographers are constantly faced with—how to estimate population growth 
and fertility without adequate vital statistics. His contention is that ‘there are 
many countries where census data exist which are sufficiently accurate to be use- 
ful for demographic analysis, even though there are only very defective vital 
statistics or none at all’ (p. iii). His articles describe techniques for computing 
life tables, birth, marriage, fertility, and reproduction rates. 

He demonstrates his case on a ‘hypothetical population’ which is ‘closed’, 
that is, a population not disturbed by immigration or emigration; it lacks birth 
and death statistics but is described by two consecutive censuses executed at the 
interval of ten years, both perfectly reliable in the total enumeration as well as 
in the particular classifications (p. 1). The author is fully aware that it will be 
extremely difficult to find real populations exactly fulfilling these conditions, but 
he claims that for his own country, Brazil, his methods were successful and that 
‘particularly for Latin American countries our process could find a wide field of 
application ...’ (p. 5). He complements his theory by life tables which he 
worked out for the locally born population of Brazil for 1890-1920, and by 
nuptiality and fertility tables. 

One paragraph (p. 38) may be misleading to the English reader; the author 
mentions that ‘England and Portugal with the lowest marriage rates have the 
highest proportion’ of single women at fifty. While this may have been the case 
in 1931 it is no longer the case now. The number of married women under forty 
increased from 1931 to 1938 by Io-r per cent, while the population as a whole 
increased by 3:2 per cent. Married women increased by 1942 by another Io per 
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cent while the population increased by only 1 per cent and the results of the 1951 
census will most likely show a very high frequency of marriage in Britain today. 
BRIGITTE LONG 


EUROPEAN EMIGRATION OVERSEAS PAST AND FuTuRE. By H. A. Citroen. Pre- 
faces by Sjoerd Groenman and William E. Rappard. The Hague, Nijhoff, 
1951. xi+48 pp. (Publications of the Research Group for European 
Migration Problems, no. 11.) 93” x6}”". Glds. 2.50. 

THE REFUGEES AS A BURDEN, A STIMULUS, AND A CHALLENGE TO THE WEST 
GERMAN Economy. By Friedrich Edding. Preface by Edgar Salin. xii+-57 
pp. Diagrams. Tables. (no. Iv.) 9}”6}”. Gids. 3.50. 

Dr HILDE WANDER, the author of the first study in this series, The Importance 
of Emigration for the Solution of Population Problems in Western Europe (reviewed 
in International Affairs, October 1951, p. 492) looked for relief mainly to de- 
velopments inside Europe. Mr Citroen, the author of the second study, is an 
official of the International Refugee Organization and he looks for relief to emi- 
gration. He finds that during the nineteenth century ‘emigration was in fact the 
safety-valve by which the pressure was released’ (p. 3) whenever there was a 
surplus of manpower in Europe, and he sets out ‘its beneficial effects on both 
sides of the ocean’ (p. 7). This emigration, which was free and uncontrolled, was 
organized ‘by a variety of agencies which had interests in the transport business’ 
(p. 13). In the twentieth century, governments began to take a hand and Mr 
Citroen instances the United Kingdom Empire Settlement Act of 1922 and the 
United States Quota Laws of 1924. He urges that, in the present emergency, 
when ‘5 to 54 million people’ (p. 32) ought to emigrate, the ‘safety-valve’ can 
only work with ‘the active co-operation of all interested parties through the 
medium of an international administration which exercises control over the whole 
process’ (p. 35). Presumably he has in mind a body like the IRO whose work he 
describes in Chapter v. The ‘interested parties’ are not only the direct bene- 
ficiaries but all other countries, near or far, which ‘are directly threatened in 
their political and economic stability by the existence cf a breeding ground for 
political tension in the heart of Europe’ (p. 43). Meanwhile, according to the 
press, the Council of Europe’s Consultative Assembly has recommended action 
along these lines to its Committee of Ministers. 

In the fourth study in the series Dr Edding points out that between 1945 and 
1950 the population of Western Germany increased through immigration by 4:07 
per cent per annum (p. 3). This compares with a ‘permissible annual immigra- 
tion quota’ of ‘far under I-o per cent’ (p. 13) based on the figures for developing 
countries such as Canada and Australia. He describes the serious strains result- 
ing from the shortage of houses and furnishings (p. 20), from the overcrowding 
of ‘schools, hospitals, and public vehicles’ and from ‘the sharp competition for 
available jobs’ (p. 21). All this demands new investment ‘through a reduction of 
consumption’ (p. 23), and this affects not only the refugees but the whole 
population. 

On the other hand, the refugees brought with them certain ‘intangible assets 
and abilities’ (p. 32), including a keenness to rehabilitate themselves, though 
‘generally speaking these assets are only potential’ (p. 42). They are however 
‘compelling the country to enlarge its earning capacities’ and developing equality 
of opportunity which will bring ‘the country’s economic energies into optimum 
play’ (p. 43). As for emigration, the proportion of suitable emigrants (apart from 
farmers) is ‘relatively so small that any cream-skimming type of emigration 
would be a danger’ (p. 44). 

In addition to its particular application, this fourth study deserves to be 
examined by all advocates of mass migration schemes. The example of Western 
Germany should serve as a warning of the serious difficulties which such schemes 
may create both for the immigrants themselves and also for the citizens of the 
countries of immigration. 


G. F. PLANT 
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Dores CANADA NEED MorE PEOPLE? By Mabel F. Timlin. Foreword by Alex- 
ander Brady. Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1951. xii+-143 pp. Tables. Index. 7?”x5". $2. 


THERE is an idea current in Canada, fostered by the theories of certain statisti- 
cians, that immigration from Europe has brought no net gain to the population 
because it has tended to push an equal number of native born Canadians into the 
United States. The arguments on which this idea rests are to be found in the 
work of M. C. MacLean and Professor W. Burton Hurd. The merit of Professor 
Timlin’s book is that it gives good reasons for rejecting this pessimistic thesis. 
She shows that the problem has never been scientifically examined and she is not 
impressed by a parade of logistic curves of the Pearl-Reed variety where these 
have little relevance. The author rightly points out that there has been a failure 
to think of the movement over the American border in the setting of the rural— 
urban trend which has been characteristic of the whole Western world. After a 
sketch of a dynamic view of the population of Canada, the book leads to the con- 
clusion that an increase in the number of inhabitants would mean a rise in physi- 
cal product a head. This stimulating little book does not go deeply into the 
subject; but it blows away a lot of cobwebs. 


BRINLEY THOMAS 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE SETTLEMENTS. By Redvers Opie and others. Washing- 
ton, The Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1951. xvii+366 pp. Maps. 
Tables. 9}”x6}". $4. 29s. 

Tuis book falls into three parts. Five introductory chapters describe some of the 
background for the post-second world war peace negotiations. Then follow 
accounts of the Italian, Roumanian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Finnish peace 
treaties. Much of the text is paraphrase of the provisions of the treaties; in 
addition some description of the disputes which arose among the great Powers 
over the treaties is attempted. The concluding part of the book deals with the 
international negotiations aimed at drawing up treaties to define the post-war 
status of Austria, Germany, Japan, and Korea. 

Information, not illumination, is what the book offers. It is a chronicle and 
compendium, and may have a measure of usefulness as a handbook for students. 
Unfortunately, there are minor errors of fact, for instance, the Roumanian 
armistice was not drawn up by the European Advisory Commission as stated on 
page 64. Moreover parts are only imperfectly revised by the insertion of foot- 
notes to take account of information published after the first drafts were com- 
pleted; and the book is dully and in spots very badly written. 

The unhappy fashion in which this book came to birth accounts for its char- 
acter. The Director’s preface explains that it was originally planned as a ‘de- 
finitive study’ of the Italian and satellite peace treaties; this was later changed 
to include the German and other incomplete treaties ‘as events made the 
‘finished’’ peace treaties appear less of a contribution to peace than had origin- 
ally been supposed’ (p. viii). In addition, no fewer than three editors succeeded 
one another in trying to salvage something printable from drafts produced by a 
plurality of assistants. Collective research and writing is always difficult, and 
this book painfully illustrates its pitfalls. 

W. H. McNEILL 


Le DEBARQUEMENT 6 JUIN 1944. By Georges Blond. Paris, Librairie Fayard, 
1951. 375 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 74” 4%". 500 frs. 

Ir is fortunate for Anglo-French relations that M. Georges Blond has provided 

the French public with such a completely accurate narrative of the Normandy 

landings. His historical soundness is guaranteed by his being one of the official 
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historians attached to the French Defence Ministry, and his facile pen unfolds 
the story with dramatic vigour and clarity. Ample justice is done to the meti- 
culous and thorough planning and training which preceded the operation, in- 
cluding the technical triumphs of the Mulberry ports and the Pluto pipe-line. 
The book cannot be considered a serious contribution to the military history of 
the war, as sources are inadequately referred to, but the layman is given an ad- 
mirably vivid picture of the course of events, supplemented by notionally recon- 
structed dialogues between Hitler and his commanders in the west, such as 
Rundstedt, von Kluge, and Rommel. 

The author hardly accords sufficient credit to the success of the British vim 
Corps in the break-through south of Caumont on 30 July, and perhaps unduly 
emphasizes the confused struggle of the American v Corps to effect an advance 
from Omaha Beach, but in general a very clear perspective is given of the com- 
bined efforts of the Allied naval, army, and air forces. A regrettable number of 
misprints should be corrected in future editions. 


JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


_ MaInN FLEET TO SINGAPORE. By Russell Grenfell. London, Faber, 1951. 238 pp. 


Illus. Map. Index. 9” 5?”. 18s. 


BETWEEN the two world wars the British naval forces in the Far East consisted 
only of a few cruisers and, in the event of war there, the British main fleet was to 
sail to the defence of the naval base at Singapore. Captain Grenfell tells how, 
when war did break out in December 1941, the main fleet did not go to Singa- 
pore, but only a fragment of it, and that without air cover, and how, in fact, 
very little of Great Britain’s military strength was deployed in the defence of 
Singapore. The Japanese had overwhelming superiority in the air and, after the 
prompt sinking of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, complete mastery of the 
seas. The swift progress of the Japanese over-running of the Pacific was only 
arrested by the American victory at the Battle of Midway, and to that British 
sea-power contributed nothing. 

Captain Grenfell shows a considerable gift for marshalling a complicated mass 
of detail into a clear and orderly narrative which is at all times interesting, and 
often exciting. In apportioning responsibility and bringing Mr Churchill and his 
Chiefs-of-Staff to judgement, the author shows neither partiality nor animus 
and, although his decisions condemn, he grants that their mistakes had their root 
in the refusal of the British people, sickened by the sacrifices of the first world 
war, to prepare for the second. 

The melancholy of a naval officer who sees in the Singapore disaster the end 
of British pre-eminence as a sea-power tinges the political reflections in the book, 
and these have less value than his narrative and less interest than his theories of 
the proper principles which should govern sea—air warfare. 


S. W. JONES 


PROPAGANDA IN WAR AND Crisis: Materials for American Policy. Ed. by Daniel 
Lerner. New York, Stewart, 1951. xvi-+500 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 
(Library of Policy Sciences.) 84" x52”. $4.75. 

THE book consists of selected extracts from the writings of twenty-four authors, 

all of whom were directly concerned with propaganda during the last war, and 

all but three of whom are American. It is arranged in four parts with the some- 
what broadly descriptive titles of The Twentieth Century Background; Policy 

Intelligence and Propaganda; The Organization of Purpose and Persons; and 

The Evaluation of Propaganda Effects. On the whole the standard is good 

throughout, and any reader who is in search of information about the ideas 

which directed propaganda, especially American and English, during the war, 
and the practices adopted, will be able to satisfy most of his needs by reading this 
book. He is also likely to get a bit tired, for the writers seem to be far more 
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sure of the value of their general directing ideas, which are numerous, than 
they are either of the technique of presentation or, particularly, of the results 
when the ideas have been presented. It is perhaps a little unfair to attempt to 
state briefly any single general impression that the book produces. But on the 
whole one is left with the view that here is a field in which there was, and still is, 
a vast amount of intelligent, ingenious, and alert speculation, searching for 
methods of expression, but not yet sure that it has found the best ones, and that 
the main upshot is that psychological warfare may very well strengthen or 
weaken social movements and tendencies which have already started for other 
reasons, but is little likely to initiate anything or to decide anything on its own. 

Perhaps most readers will turn with the greatest hope to the fourth section 
on the evaluation of propaganda effects. It is asserted that, ‘The distinctive 
aspect of propaganda is its mode of operation: propaganda alone among the 
tools of policy alters power-relevant behaviour by modifying attitudes through 
manipulation of symbols’ (p. 342). In view of this apparently very definite state- 
ment the actual evidence presented is disappointing. The essays are almost 
wholly in general terms. One reports alleged effects of bombing upon various 
groups of Germans, and most people would hardly think of bombing as a form 
of propaganda, or of bombs themselves as merely or mainly a kind of symbol. Of 
the rest, one presents opinions about cohesion and disintegration in the Wehr- 
macht; another draws conclusions about leaflet distribution, using very shaky 
criteria, and another is an on-the-spot study of The Politica] Situation in Aachen, 
carried out and written in war-time, undeniably interesting, but like the others 
based upon suggestions and inferences which are frankly admitted to be specu- 
lative. 

The truth appears to be that while plenty of people believe that propaganda 
is able to produce striking results in human behaviour, nobody knows much 
about what they are and still less about how much of them propaganda can pro- 
duce. Two things above all are needed and both demand sensibly directed re- 
search. We must know what is the relation of the criteria of propaganda which 
are now conventionally used to actual human behaviour, and we must look for 
other criteria whose identification and evaluation are as objective as possible. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


Croce, THE KING AND THE ALLIES: Extracts from a Diary by Benedetto Croce, 
July 1943-June 1944. Trans. by Sylvia Sprigge. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1950. 158 pp. 83" x5}". 12s. 6d. 

Croce himself entitles this diary, “When Italy was cut in two’. The entries, 
covering the period from the fall of Mussolini to the liberation of Rome, begin 
personally and briefly but soon broaden out into a record meant to enable others 
to watch through Croce’s eyes the impact of the problems left by the collapse of 
Fascism after its two decades of misrule. Six political parties emerge from clan- 
destinity. They meet and form an interim Committee (Giunta) of Government 
on a parity basis. Only the senior generation in Italy has had experience of poli- 
tical responsibility and the Party of Action in particular exasperates Croce by its 
lack of practical sense. The decisions which must be taken are legion. The ad- 
ministration must be purged. On what principles? “With moderation and leni- 
ency’, answers Croce. Shall economic planning be undertaken in advance? ‘No!’ 
says he. He would like to salve the monarchy as an institution. How to do so 
when the discredited king refuses to abdicate? What trust can be placed in the 
Allies, especially the British, after their black record of connivance with Musso- 
lini? Croce is haunted by this doubt. How to make them grasp that Italians are 
eager to volunteer to fight the Germans, but not under the banner of that king? 
How far must principle be sacrificed to practical ends? Badoglio is deeply com- 
promised with the fallen regime. Never mind! He is the Allies’ man and a good 
soldier. Let him be the leader. As a working politician this unpolitical idealist 
philosopher puts the immediate practical issue in the forefront. 
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Much in this account is tantalisingly elusive, but the reader remains im- 
pressed by the selfless devotion of this scholar of seventy-eight to whom all, from 
the king downwards, come for guidance and help and who spares himself no 
physical or mental strain in the service of the res publica. 

Misprints apart, the English translation bristles with faulty renderings which 
often make sad nonsense. A few samples must suffice. ‘Che volge ora di qua, 
ora di la’ (which turns now one way, now another) is rendered ‘which prods this 
way and that’ (p. 52); ‘orecchiante’ (one who performs music by ear, i.e. a 
dabbler) is made to be an “eavesdropper’ (p. 79) ; ‘patriottismo del Ottocento’ is 
nineteenth- not eighteenth-century patriotism (p. 89); ‘della possibile com- 
posizione’ is rendered as ‘the possible complications’ (p. 105); ‘sconsiderato’ 
means ‘inconsiderate’, not ‘unconsidered’ (p. 118); ‘passivo’ in the context 
means ‘to go to the debit account, i.e. a liability’, not ‘passive’ (p. 121). Croce 
deserves better treatment. 


I. M. MassEy 


DEUTSCHE SCHICKSALSJAHRE: Historische Bilder aus dem zweiten Weltkrieg 
und seiner Vorgeschichte. By Kurt Assmann. Wiesbaden, Brockhaus, 
1950. 568 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}”x6}”. DM 15.50. 


THE former chief of the historical section of the German Naval High Command 
was afforded the opportunity of examining the source material captured by the 
Allies and spent some four years in London doing so. His work is moderate and 
exact; as might be expected, it brings nothing to light hitherto unknown to 
British and American students of the second world war, but it is interesting in its 
use of German sources. The book makes available to German readers conclusions 
based on the author’s wide reading of published memoirs and documents from 
the allied side. Herr Assmann believes that Germany lost the war because Hitler 
and his advisers (other than those from the Kriegsmarine) were too thoroughly 
orientated in continental conceptions, because they therefore neglected the vital 
Mediterranean theatre in favour of the attack on Russia, because the Italians 
omitted to lever Malta out of the British defence system when they could have 
taken it with ease in 1940, and because the German methods of command were 
faulty from the start. The loss of initiative by the Wehrmacht after the removal 
of Blomberg and Fritsch in the spring of 1938 led gradually to the jettisoning by 
the generals of their sense of personal responsibility. They thought themselves 
justified if they had raised their objections to Hitler, even if he then proceeded 
to waive them. 

The general account of the course of the war is most interesting, as the 
author’s comments on the events and actions of political and military leaders are 
both shrewd and enlightening. Significant in this connexion are his judgements 
on the correct policy which the Germans should have adopted towards France 
and on the real nature of Hitler’s intentions before 1939. There is the absence 
of ethical standard usual with German officers writing on technical aspects of 
war. Thus we read of Germany’s danger if less peaceable men than Chamber- 
lain were to come to power in Britain (pp. 59-60) ; of the way in which the civil 
administration of Norway alienated the population whose friendliness would 
have helped the military so considerably (e.g. pp. 162-3); of Hitler’s true fore- 
sight about Russian aggression in the light of events since 1945 (p. 228); of the 
wickedness of those who would break their Fahneneid and lose their Soldatenehre 
by helping the enemy even in the almost hopelessly confused moral situation in 
which honest Germans found themselves in the Third Reich (pp. 482-6). 

The excellent production of this book is marred by careless rendering of 
proper names, e.g. ‘Lord Allan of Hartwood’ (p. 33), ‘General Corton de Wiart’ 
(p. 153), ‘Admiral Sir Charles Tovey’ (pp. 238, 253), ‘Cossac’ (pp. 414-15), 
“Beddel Smith’ (p. 425). 


EMILE DE GROOT 
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HITLERS TISCHGESPRACHE IM FUHRERHAUPTQUARTIER 1941-2. By Henry 
Picker. Ed. and introduced by Gerhard Ritter. Bonn, Athenéum-Verlag 
im Auftrage des Deutschen Instituts fiir Geschichte der nationalsozialisti- 


schen Zeit, 1951. 463 pp. Index. 8}” x6". DM 19.80. 


THE desirability of publishing this account of Hitler’s table-talk under the 
auspices of the government-sponsored Institute for the History of the National 
Socialist Epoch in Munich (which has not yet any other important publication 
to its credit) was hotly discussed when it first and rather incomprehensibly 
appeared in a popular magazine. In Germany there are some signs to be found 
of a revived fancy for Hitler’s ideas and practices, together with a strong reaction 
against them in most quarters. Doubtless with these facts in mind the book is 
written in a carefully non-committal style in which however a certain nostalgia 
is ill concealed. Outside Germany nobody after reading it would yearn for an- 
other Hitler: it shows exactly what the man was. But inside Germany the com- 
parative rarity of political nous in the masses and a sentimental tendency to 
gravitate towards some of the Fiihrer’s more forceful traits of character have 
caused concern that such fare should be made accessible to all. 

To those who met Hitler in the flesh it will come as a shock to read (on p. 35) 
that ‘his conspicuously large blue eyes’ exerted a magnetic influence. Hitler’s 
eyes were in reality brown—blue only for propaganda purposes when he had to 
be painted or described as a characteristic ‘Nordic man’. Yet the book as a whole 
rings true and it is perhaps not more than reasonably indulgent to suppose that 
Dr Henry Picker’s hearing is better than his sight. It is in any case the combined 
work of two people, the other being a Herr Heim who wrote down Hitler’s obiter 
dicta from July 1941 to March 1942 in the so-called Wolfsschanze, his head- 
quarters in an East Prussian pine forest. The remaining conversations took 
place in the Werwolf headquarters in the Ukraine. The whole record was made 
by order of Hitler’s secretary Martin Bormann (missing, believed dead) who was 
very insistent upon a strictly literal account, though there is a mixture of direct 
and indirect speech. 

The reader can hardly help feeling as though he had been eavesdropping at 
a village barber’s shop, so mediocre is the general level of opinion expressed by 
the various characters even though their information was derived from the high- 
est sources available. In any case this is not a frank account of Hitler’s real 
thoughts because even among intimates at table he preserved many, though not 
all, of the pretences which he felt obliged to adopt towards the general public. 
There were often people present, like Dr Picker himself, who were not intimates. 
Hitler did not for instance admit that he was deliberately causing Jews to be 
murdered by the million but pretended that he intended eventually to arrange 
for them to be sent to Madagascar or some other place not yet selected. 

Eva Braun, though she must have been present at many of the talks, comes 
in only towards the end where a rather perfunctory couple of paragraphs 
(p. 414) record her presence as the slightly neglected hostess of the Berghof. 

There is plenty of evidence here that Hitler was the evil man which he 
appeared to be. His arrangements for dealing in case of emergency with the 
hundreds of thousands (his own estimate on page 229) who opposed his political 
views and the ease with which he proposed the remedy of execution might be 
thought to have come from Alice in Wonderland were it not that, unlike the 
Queen, he was able to put his ideas into effective force. The shooting of 130 
‘Bible students’, he described (p. 249) as ‘clearing the air’. Yet like many other 
homicides (Al Capone and Goering, for example) he felt kindly towards animals 
and children; he talked a good deal about his favourite dogs. 

The reader will of course be inclined to seek, if he can, some line of 
defence. There are certain aspects of Hitler which suggest that some good 
lurked in the man—mainly those things which sprang from his Austrian back- 
ground, such as a very real appreciation of opera, the theatre, and a wide con- 
ception of the agricultural, architectural, and engineering tasks of the future. He 
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was much more at home among buildings than among men and spoke of the 
beauty of Italian cities as though it had touched him deeply. He had read, in 
translation, a good many of the classics and was able to quote them. Yet his 
conversations show only too clearly that he was an almost perfect example of 
the adage that a little learning is a dangerous thing. His impatience prevented 
him from ever reading any novel, or magazine article. They would, he said, have 
made him furious. Other books he read first at the end, then in the middle, and 
then right through (p. 385). 

The fact that he had rarely been abroad did not prevent him from uttering 
the most sweeping judgements on foreign leaders and diplomatists. For Stalin 
he had an intense admiration, even though he described him (p. 126) as ‘a tiger’. 
Mr Churchill on the same page is a ‘jackal’ and Hitler has never a good word for 
this ‘miserable character’ (p. 172). Some of his remarks about Mr Churchill 
seem near, if not beyond, the borderline of libel, especially on page 172. Never- 
theless on page 100 Hitler blames his diplomatists for not having attempted to 
start a flirtation with ‘Churchill’s daughter’ in czder to ascertain what Britain’s 
future line of action was likely to be. Schacht’s juggling was too clever for the 
Jews (p. 144); Rommel was described by Goebbels in Hitler's presence as ‘men- 
tally alert, modern, and penetrated by the importance of propaganda’ (p. 165) ; 
Mosley, said Hitler, ‘could have solved Britain’s social problems with the greatest 
ease’ (p. 200). The Duke of Windsor is described as ‘the only Englishman who 
really understood the political factors of the day’ (p. 82), while Marshal Pétain 
was upright and anxious for agreement with Germany but ‘his authority is that 
of old age’ (p. 84); the late ‘Sir Henderson’ (Sir Nevile Henderson, last British 
Ambassador in Berlin) was ‘one of the ablest diplomatists’ (p. 86). 

Hitler can be modest. The German people, he says on page 328, have perhaps 
to attribute their salvation among other things to the fact that he did not smoke. 
Writing (p. 326) of his mother he says, ‘In the company of our educated women 
she would perhaps not have shone; yet she gave the German people—as they say 

a great son’, 

Apart from these observations and some others along the same megalo- 
maniac lines (he had for instance in mind the construction of a railway of 13 ft 
gauge linking Germany with the Urals) there does not seem much valuable 
material here for the psycho-pathologist. He does not mention his strange dis- 
turbances in the first world war or furnish any key to his mystic ascendancy over 
both the common people and the generals. Perhaps it lay in his prodigious self- 
confidence and daring, which stand out in these pages. In any case this is for 
students of world affairs a reference book to keep at hand. 





E. B. WAREING 


DERNIER Rapport: Politique Polonaise 1926-39. By Joseph Beck. Preface by 
Michel Lubieriski. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, IQ51. Xxiii-+362 
pp. Map. Index. (Histoire et Société d’Aujourd’hui.) 84” x6". ggo /rs. 

THESE essays by Colonel Beck, written during his exile in Roumania in 1939-43, 

together form an analysis of the motives of Polish foreign policy in the inter-war 

period. Beck was a convinced adherent of Marshal Pilsudski, who inspired Polish 
foreign policy in all major issues; and Beck defends throughout the standpoint 
taken officially by his country. In his third essay on Twenty Years of Inter- 
national Politics he lists those actions of the great Powers which in his view led 
to the German attack on Poland in 1939. Among these he specially stresses the 
failure of the United States to enter the League of Nations; the collapse of the 

Disarmament Conference; the tendency of the great Powers to form an inner 

ring; the lack of guarantee, in the Locarno Treaty, of the Polish-German fron- 

tier; and the acquiescence in the remilitarization of the Rhineland. This last he 
characterizes as ‘l’aspect essentiel du probléme’ ; and he adds that he considered 

it as the ‘turning-point of the whole policy of the Third Reich’ (p. 272). 

He further expresses the indignation felt in Poland during the inter-war 
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period over the exclusion of large and important Polish-speaking areas from 
Poland in the west, the restrictions in regard to minorities, and the apparently 
more favourable treatment of Czechoslovakia. 

The book is not a finished treatise, as Beck did not live to complete it. But 
he gives a vivid picture of the problems of a nation of medium size hemmed in 
between two first class Powers which had, in turn, fought one another on its 
territory, and combined to partition it. Polish hopes of a peace enforced by the 
League were still-born. Over twenty years Polish statesmen had to watch the 
Western Powers surrender one by one all their means of preventing a renewed 
aggression. There may seem a certain cynicism in Beck’s defence of the annexa- 
tion of the Trans-Olza region in 1938, of the claim to colonies, and of the de- 
nouncing of the Minorities Treaty. But these actions are hardly surprising. The 
Poles felt that the West had first hampered, and then deserted them; and that 
they must take any precautions yet open to them. 

F. B. BouURDILLON 


Moscow, Tokyo, Lonpon: Twenty Years of German Foreign Policy. By Her- 
bert von Dirksen. London and New York, Hutchinson, 1951. 288 pp. 
Illus. Index. 9}”x6}". 21s. 


THE sub-title of Dr von Dirksen’s memoirs is perhaps a little misleading, for this 
book does not in fact give a general survey of German foreign policy but rather 
some reminiscences and reflections about it by a shrewd, urbane, and disillu- 
sioned diplomat. Herr von Dirksen writes easily and pungently in English, and 
his book is interesting and penetrating, even if it does not add much to our 
factual knowledge of German policy. It is refreshing to find an intelligent Ger- 
man official who can write dispassionately about his own career and relations 
with the Nazi Party without any attempt to show that he was really resisting 
Hitler all the time. His attitude was that the Nazi Revolution would enter a 
more moderate phase after its radical beginnings; in the meantime it was the 
duty of German civil servants to maintain the administrative machinery of the 
State in good working order. Resistance once war had started he believed to be 
possibly immoral and certainly futile, in view of the mass support enjoyed by 
Hitler to the last. The premises of this argument were mistaken, and Herr von 
Dirksen admits this; but his attitude is certainly more dignified than the hectic 
attempts of a man like Herr von Weizsicker to justify himself. Herr von Dirksen 
accepts many of the presuppositions of German foreign policy, such as a belief 
in the unreasonableness of the Czechs, and suggests, for example, that Hitler 
would have been content with autonomy for the Sudeten Germans—a view that 
it is surely hard to hold in the light of the published German documents. In 
general, however, Herr von Dirksen’s account of his diplomatic career is reason- 
able, and often, as when he is discussing the basis of the German—Japanese 
alliance, illuminating. The most interesting chapters are perhaps the earlier ones, 
for his period as Ambassador in London has been adequately covered in the pub- 
lished British and German documents. His account of German-Russian rela- 
tions from Rapallo until 1933 makes one regret once again the decision of the 
editors of the Documents on German Foreign Policy to delay the publication of 
documents on the Weimar period until the Nazi period has been covered. 
JAMES JOLL 


DEFENCE 


THE WESTERN DEFENCES. Ed. by J. G. Smyth. Foreword by Paul Henri Spaak. 
London, Wingate, 1951. 144 pp. Diagram. 8}”5}”. 12s. 6d. 

IF peace is to be preserved the welding together of the West is essential—and 

very urgent; but practically speaking it is still in the embryonic stage. For it is 

difficult for politicians and even military men of the older school to realize the 

revolution in speeding up military operations—in all arms. 
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The obstacles to unity are various. Democracies are traditionally prone to be 
more short-sighted and less realistic in foreign affairs and military preparations 
than dictatorships. In Mr Baldwin’s words, ‘The democracies are always two 
years behind the dictator’. The politician, even when himself well-informed, 
tends, in order to achieve or retain power, to truckle to the masses’ absorption 
in domestic issues. In England since 1945 such issues have interested voters 
more than security. In France domestic politics and fears of a German revival, 
in Italy the strength of Communism, in Spain internal politics, and everywhere 
economic problems, seem to be more pressing than the Russian menace. Sweden 
and Germany realize the danger better but Germans have, so far, opposed their 
own rearmament except on terms possibly involving a dangerous revival of 
national militarism. 

It was a good idea to form a symposium of experts on this question. Their 
articles are all of interest—and some are weighty. Perhaps the two most valu- 
able are those by Germans—General von Geyr and Dr M. Freund formerly of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung—which explain the present German attitude to re- 
armament. M. Allary discusses some of the moral issues, and two English soldiers 
the strategic problem. M. P. Reynaud and M. Spaak also contribute. If the 
lessons in this book were fully grasped by even a few thousand leading citizens in 
each country more rapid progress toward security might result. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


MAKING WESTERN EUROPE DEFENSIBLE: an Appraisal of the Effectiveness of 
United States Policy in Western Europe. By Theodore Geiger and H. van 
B. Cleveland. Washington, National Planning Association, 1951. viii-+85 
pp. (Planning Pamphlets, no. 74.) 73”x5}”". $r. 


EvENTs have overtaken this otherwise useful report, prepared for an American 
committee by two former ECA officials. Their main concern is with the need for 
the United States to press for the evolution of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization into a tripartite Atlantic organization, the three pillars of which would be 
the United States, the British Commonwealth, and a Western Europe operating 
as a single unit at least in all matters affecting defence. Since the report was 
written, however, American opposition to the European army project has been 
replaced by active endorsement, and it is now the Europeans who need the kind 
of encouragement which the authors address to their own countrymen. The re- 
port provides, nevertheless, a concise and very honest analysis of Europe’s prob- 
lems, in which full justice is done to the British attitude. 
ANDREW Boyp 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Foop: Vol. 1: The Growth of Policy. By R. J. Hammond. London, H.M.S.O. 
and Longmans, 1951. xii+-436 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. (History of the 
Second World War. United Kingdom Civil Series. Ed. by W. K. Hancock.) 
9?” x6}". 25s. 


THE Ministry of Food in the United Kingdom is worthy of study by many coun- 
tiies overseas both because it still exercises much influence on international trade 
and because its experience of food planning and control is significant in emer- 
gency conditions and in relation to agricultural and nutrition policies. This book 
sets out the Ministry’s antecedents, teething troubles, strengths and weaknesses, 
purposes and problems, crusades and conflicts, accomplishments and failures. 
It covers the period to 1945. Central problems in policy making are its main 
concern. A second volume will deal with the procurement and distribution of 
particular commodities and the detailed problems entailed by various types of 
‘rationing’. 
Q 
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With care and a good sense of proportion, Mr Hammond shows the British 
machinery of government at its best and at its worst. At its best it contrived to 
secure adequate supplies of food for practically everyone in the United Kingdom, 
even though imports of food- and feeding-stuffs had to be reduced from some 22} 
million tons a year before the war to some 11 millions in 1944 and 1945. It 
mobilized well the assets and experience of pre-war traders and processors to 
work for the Ministry’s ends in the public interest, and by the latter half of 1941 
built up a food administration capable, well balanced, and vigorous. But, at 
their worst, Ministers and civil servants failed to push ahead with all the pre- 
parations for war-time that experience of 1917 and 1918, let alone prospects in 
1938 and 1939, showed to be essential. They were unable to take a ‘broad and 
long view of economic strategy’ (p. 30). They were open to the charge, even in 
early 1941, of having ‘the blank misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds 
unrealized’ (p. 218). Despite an initial statistical organization, which on the 
whole was excellent, they occasionally stumbled over statistics, and the flow of 
information essential to good policy making was often unduly restricted. 

The book itself is admirable in organization and style. Its shortcomings are 
few. But the following should be noted here. The strategy of procurement, 
which underlay changes in the volume and composition of home produced sup- 
plies and imports, is not given sufficient emphasis, nor illustrated by the most 
pertinent, well-summarized figures. Insufficient allowance is made for the fact 
that, at least until mid-1941, and occasionally thereafter, firm judgements could 
not be made of the maximum degree to which home agriculture should be mobil- 
ized to produce ‘ship-saving’ crops rather than meats and eggs. Little is said 
about prices paid for home produce or for imports. The effects of procurement 
and pricing policies on exporting countries are seldom considered. 

The preparation of the book for the press has been thorough, and the index 
is excellent. 

JouN R. RAEBURN 


LESSONS OF THE BRITISH WAR Economy. Ed. by D. N. Chester. Introduction 
by Sir Richard Hopkins. London, Cambridge University Press for the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 1951. xii-+-260 pp. 
Diagram. Tables. Index. (Economic and Social Studies, no. 10.) 9}” x 6}". 
22s. 6d. 


Tus is a collection of fourteen essays written by economists who served in 
various government departments during the war. It does not compete with the 
comprehensive official surveys. The book will be appreciated by the general 
reader and by students of war economics who want a short introductory 
volume. 

Mr Chester’s contribution is a survey of the administrative set-up, with 
special reference to the role of the economists. It contains valuable suggestions 
on how to secure ideal co-operation between civil servants and academic eco- 
nomists; these suggestions are as relevant now as in a war economy. Professor 
E. A. G. Robinson’s essay on The Over-All Allocation of Resources admirably 
surveys the problems of co-ordination, but warns those who look for cut and 
dried answers: ‘. . . in retrospect the war is apt to appear as a series of crises, 
each leading to a new body of statistics, subsequently maintained as part of a 
new administrative set-up to handle the problems which we had been forced to 
solve’ (p. 43). The essay concludes with an interesting comparison of British 
control through manpower budgets and United States fiscal planning (pp. 47- 
56). Chapters 1v-x deal with the work of individual departments. Chapters x1 
and x1! will be of wider interest: they deal with the concentration of production 
policy (G. G. Allen) and rationing (W. B. Reddaway). The book concludes with 
two excellent essays on agricultural policy, including a section on the food sub- 


sidies (E. F. Nash and A. W. Menzies Kitchin) (pp. 221-36). 


F. V. MEYER 
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THE CAuTIOUS REVOLUTION. By Ernest Watkins. London, Secker & Warburg, 
1951. 247 pp. Tables. Index. 83”x53”. 18s. 


Mr WaArKins, who has been an assistant editor of The Economist, wrote The 
Cautious Revolution originally ‘in order to paint a picture for the people of the 
United States’ of the post-war Labour Government, their successes, their failures 
and their implications. Though the book in its British dress has been ‘revised, 
brought up to date, and concentrated’ it still bears clear marks of its original pur- 
pose. This may have the effect for some British readers of making it occasionally 
over-explicit ; not everything that the author feels obliged to tell us do we need 
to be told. But when the topic is that mental terra incognita, the region between 
yesterday’s newspaper and tomorrow’s history book, the ignorance induced by 
proximity in time is very similar to that produced by 3,000 miles distance in 
space, and there will be a great many British readers who will welcome the ful- 
ness, both of detail and of interpretation, that marks these pages. The book 
ranges over the whole field of the government’s operations between 1945 and 
1951, with an occasional recapitulation of earlier history where that is needful. 
The author writes not from the standpoint of any political party, but as one 
who combines sympathy for Labour’s objectives with a critical eye for their 
methods and claims. The writing is lively and pungent. There are a few minor 
inaccuracies, but the general level of reliability is high. A useful book. 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


LAND UTILIZATION IN AUSTRALIA, 2nd ed. rev. By S. M. Wadham and G. L. 
Wood. Melbourne, University Press for the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs (Victorian Branch) and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1950. xx-+376 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. index. 10”x6}”. 30s. 

THE first edition of the book was welcomed in 1939 as a badly needed aid to 

wider understanding of Australia’s agricultural production and marketing prob- 

lems. A joining of the forces of the Professors of Agriculture and Commerce in 

Melbourne had resulted in a well-balanced and comprehensive work. Now they 

have improved it by adding still further information and extending the story and 

much, though not all, of the analysis to 1947. They retain the original sequence 

—historical survey ; natural and basic economic factors; major types of farming 

and the markets for their products; broad conclusions. Maps, charts, and statis- 

tical tables are exceptionally well used. The final chapter setting out conclusions 
on the limits of expansion and summarizing Australia’s experience, much of it 
dearly bought, deserves to be read by all concerned with agricultural policies in 

‘under-developed’ countries. 

Joun R. RAEBURN 


AtR TRANSPORT IN AUSTRALIA. By D. M. Hocking and C. P. Haddon-Cave. 
Sydney and London, Angus & Robertson for the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. xvi+188 


3” 


pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 8}” x 5}?”. 25s. 


Tuts book traces the development of public air transport in Australia from 1918 
to the present day. There have been four stages in the development: experi- 
mentation, 1918-28 ; consolidation, 1929-39; interruption by war, 1939-45; and 
expansion, 1945-8. The expansion has taken place both in internal and external 
air transport. ‘Australia’, it is pointed out, ‘has a peculiarly favourable set of 
geographic and climatic circumstances for the development of an air transport 
industry. Main population centres are neither too widely separated nor too 
close, but by fortunate coincidence require services permitting flights of opti- 
mum duration for the most successful commercial aircraft. The terrain is flat, 
routes are unobstructed by mountain ranges except in parts of Eastern Australia, 
atmospheric and meteorological conditions are such as to minimize flying risk’ 
(p. 68). For external air services Australia is less favourably situated. It is 
‘essentially an air route terminal. It does not lie on any great circle route between 
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two continents, or countries with a high population density’ (pp. 158-9). It 
would be to Australia’s advantage if her aircraft could enjoy the fifth of the ‘five 
freedoms’ referred to in the Chicago Air Convention, 1944, that is, the right to set 
down and pick up intermediate traffic in foreign countries flown over, but that 
is a right which other countries are reluctant to concede. 

J. M. SPAIGHT 


EUROPE 


AMERICA AND THE MIND OF Europe. Ed. and introduced by Lewis Galantiére. 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1951. 125 pp. 74$”X5". 6s. 
THE paradox which suggested this symposium is that, while rationally Europe 
should be grateful to America and duly suspicious of Russia, emotionally, especi- 
ally among the creative minds of Europe, America is the guilty party ; American 
acts in Europe, of unprecedented generosity and reluctant statesmanship, have 
to be defended against prejudices and phobias beyond the reach of facts. Some 
of these ten articles will provide those in charge of American publicity with clues 
to the roots of these prejudices. Raymond Aron is particularly to the point in 
referring to the inferiority complex of European intellectuals, with its compen- 
sating distaste and fear towards American culture. Arthur Koestler’s speech at 
the Berlin Congress for Cultural Freedom, reprinted here, explains why the false 
alternatives of Socialism and capitalism, rather than the true conflict between 
‘relative freedom’ and ‘total unfreedom’, still dominate the European mind, and 
Horace Sutton is gently amusing on the problem of making American travellers 
in Europe, an annual half million, useful diplomats for the new international 
colossus. The contributions by Denis de Rougemont, Stephen Spender, and 
others are summary reminders of current trends in European art and writing, 
but only obliquely related to the main, fascinating theme of correcting the 
European ‘image’ of the United States. 
F. S. NORTHEDGE 


Les PLAN SCHUMAN: Exposé et Critique de sa Portée Economique et Politique. 
By Bernard Lavergne. Paris. Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. III 
pp. (L’Année Politique et Economique, no. 100-101, Mars-Juin 1951.) 
9” x52”. 200 /rs. 
Tuis is a closely reasoned and forcefully worded attack on the Schuman Plan. 
It begins by taking up position against the Third Force idea—and incidentally 
against a United Europe limited to the Continent—and in favour of Atlantic 
Union as the true destiny of France and the rest of Europe. The origin of the 
Schuman Plan it attributes essentially to a series of accidents aligned with a 
desire to please the Americans. M. Schuman’s project of a Super-State (as it is 
described in Chapter 111) leads to ‘un systéme économique disparate dépourvu de 
mécanismes de ré-adaptation’ (Chapter Iv). Its political results can only be to 
ensure German domination over France (Chapter v). Chapter vi analyses the 
‘exorbitant rights and unlimited powers’ rashly granted the authorities of the 
pool. The book constitutes a valuable and well-presented summary of the con- 
siderations underlying the doubts and fears which assail a by no means negligible 
section of French, and other, opinion in regard to the Schuman Plan. 


E. H. WALL 


DER VERKEHRSWIRTSCHAFTLICHE ZUSAMMENHANG Europas. Teil 1 Die Schaf- 
fung einer Europdischen Transport-Behérde. Teil 11 Eine verkehrswirt- 
schaftliche Untersuchung Europas. By Paul Wiel. Mimeographed. 
Oberursel (Taunus), Europa-Archiv, 1951. 41 pp. Tables. Maps. (Doku- 
mente und Berichte des Europa-Archivs, Band 7.) 11}” x84”. No price. 

Tuls is the second enlarged edition of Dr Wiel’s study on the pre-war transport 

network in Europe which was reviewed in International Affairs, July 1951 

(p. 358). The new edition includes the proposals contained in a draft treaty for the 
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creation of a supra-national European Specialized Authority for Transport; this 
draft treaty was prepared by a Special Committee of the Council of Europe and 
was submitted to the Consultative Assembly on 5 May 1951. Also included are 
two memoranda issued by the Council of Europe Secretariat: one discusses the 
co-ordination of European transport and the other summarizes the work of the 
numerous international organizations which are concerned with the co-ordina- 
tion of inland transport in Europe. 


MARIAN GELLNER 


MODERN FRANCE: Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics. Ed. by Edward 
Mead Earle. Princeton, University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 522 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 94” x6}”. $6. 4os. 

Tuis study of post-war France is a collection of twenty-eight lectures delivered 

at a Conference held at Princeton University in February 1950 by twenty-five 

American University teachers and three civil servants. 

It is an attempt to analyse the contemporary French political crisis and its 
consequences both for France and for Europe. As the editor stresses in the intro- 
duction it aims at an approach which is objective and critical but sympathetic 
rather than carping (p. vi). The ground covered naturally reflects present-day 
American hopes and fears. Thus of the twenty-eight lectures, nine are devoted 
to the political crisis and the threat of Communism and Gaullism, and six to the 
problems of French security and French participation in European defence. 
From the point of view of European students there are one or two rather sur- 
prising highlights (the amount of space devoted to Sorel, for instance) one or two 
odd oversimplifications, not to say distortions (the lectures on the decline of the 
French élan vital) and a tendency perhaps to overwork certain themes (such as 
that of French economic backwardness and conservatism) and to generalize 
somewhat overfreely on others (on national characteristics for example). Like 
all works of this kind, the book suffers to some extent from disunity, overlapping, 
and omissions. It is difficult to know exactly what is meant by the publishers’ 
claim that the book is ‘the freshest but also the most sweeping treatment of 
modern France in many years’. European readers who may be inclined to regret 
a few ‘sweeping’ generalizations here and there will certainly agree, however, 
that the treatment is fresh and that the book contains a great deal of up-to-date 
information and of interesting American comment on French problems. British 
students will appreciate particularly the last three sections dealing respectively 
with economic and security problems and with France’s positions vis-a-vis the 
great Powers. 

M. André Siegfried’s introductory lecture on the French character has all his 
customary evocative and illuminating charm. 

DorROTHY PICKLES 


THE FouRTH REPUBLIC OF FRANCE: Constitution and Political Parties. By 
O. R. Taylor. London and New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1951. ix-+221 pp. Index. 83” x54". 15s. 

CONSTITUTIONAL and organic laws do not make the easiest reading, nor are they 

necessarily presented by the official texts in the most comprehensible form. Mr 

Taylor in the first part of his book expounds the Constitution of the Fourth Re- 

public clearly and accurately. He follows this with a survey of the programmes 

of the various political parties. A concluding section summarizes the composi- 
tion and policies of the nine successive governments which held office in France 

from January 1947 to March 1951. 

The Fourth Republic is in most respects a continuation and often a simple 
repetition of the Third. Moreover, as Mr Taylor observes, the text of a constitu- 
tion is less important than the spirit in which it is applied; and where attempts 
have been made to introduce changes into the French political system—as, for 
example, in the form and powers of the Second Chamber, the Consedl de la Ré- 
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publigue, now increasingly known as the Senate, the electoral laws, the party 
system, the right of dissolution, the exclusion of décrets-lois—in actual working 
the Fourth Republic has tended to return to former practice. Mr Taylor has 
therefore wisely chosen not to make an analysis of French political habits, which 
inevitably could not do more than repeat the studies which already exist on the 
Third Republic. This does not mean that no changes are to be anticipated in the 
future. The great difference between the Third and the Fourth Republics is that 
whereas, apart from the revolutionary forces of extreme left and right, the Third 
Republic had come to be accepted as permanent by French society, the Constitu- 
tion of the Fourth Republic has had an air of the provisional hanging over it 
from the very moment of its difficult and hazardous birth. It came into being 
and has survived thus far because of the impossibility of agreement on an alter- 
native ; but if constitutional revision cannot be achieved by agreement it may be 
imposed without agreement. The distribution of power between the parties has 
produced such an uneasy balance and could be tilted by such a narrow shift of 
opinion in one direction or another that only a very bold observer would venture 
to prophesy what may be the future of constitutional laws in France. Mean- 
while, Mr Taylor has provided us with an analysis of the situation up to the early 
months of 1951 which is careful, concise, and detailed, and will be a most valu- 
able work of reference. 
ALFRED COBBAN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE. By D. W. S. Lidderdale. Introduction by 
Edouard Herriot. London, Hansard Society, 1951. xix-+296 pp. Index. 
8h" x53". 18s. 

Mr LippERDALE’s study of French parliamentary procedure will be invaluable 
to British students of French politics, who have long suffered from the absence 
of any treatment of the subject in English and from the lack of any brief, clear, 
or up-to-date treatment in French. Mr Lidderdale’s account is at the same time 
concise, comprehensive, and clear, and brings out admirably the differences 
between the French and British approach and practice. 

The first two chapters, summarizing in some 150 pages the development of 
French parliamentary government from the Revolution, the main criticisms 
directed against the constitution of the Third Republic and the general principles 
of the present constitution, provide the general reader with erough of the 
historical and actual background to enable him to follow without difficulty the 
more technical chapters. In the main, however, the book is addressed to the 
university student and, in particular, to students of political institutions. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that within a short time Mr Lidderdale will be able to in- 
clude in a second edition the changes which occurred after he had completed his 
work (and those which the present Parliament intends to make). It would be 
helpful too if, in subsequent editions, particularly important Standing Orders 
could be quoted in full—either in footnotes or in an appendix. It is often diffi- 
cult for students to obtain the Réglements of the Assembly and the Council and, 
even where they can, they are not easy to consult as the numbering of the Orders 
varies with successive editions. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


Les FINANCES DE LA FRANCE ET L’OCCUPATION ALLEMANDE (1940-44). By 
Pierre Arnoult. Preface by Pierre Caron. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France for Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1951. vi-+-410 pp. 
9” x 52”. 800 frs. 

By way of exception from the rule that documents in the National Archives may 

not be published for fifty years, the Commission on the Occupation and Libera- 

tion of France has had access to the minutes of the French Delegation to the 

German Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden. The author, who holds the office 

of Inspecteur Général des Finances, heads the mission inquiring into French 

financial administration since 1940. 
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The theme is the spoliation of the French economy by the German refusal to 
distinguish occupation troops from troops on operational duties in France and 
by the arbitrary fixing of the value of the Reichskreditkassenmark at the high 
figure of 20 francs. The treatment falls into three sections: the story of the 
Franco-German negotiations, with the occasional passing success of the French 
in taking their stand on a firm juridical basis; the narrative of the fate of the gold 
conveyed to France for safe keeping before the invasion by Poland, the Baltic 
States, and Belgium; finally, the subversive German thrust to gain control of 
the major French industrial and commercial undertakings by the outwardly 
legal method of obtaining the preponderant amount of share capital. 

A frequent bitter note is inevitable; the account is factual, well documented, 
and most instructive. An epilogue in light vein is supplied by the story of the 
unsuccessful attempt to impose a tax on the family ‘batterie de cuisine’. 

E. H. WALL 


THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. By Donald C. McKay. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xvii+- 
334 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. (The American Foreign Policy Library.) 
73" x54". $4. 25s. 
Tuis book is obviously the work of one who knows the French social and political 
scene well and can provide a sound if occasionally severe interpretation of its 
leading characteristics. There is a particularly useful statistical appendix of 
twenty-four pages by A. Noland. The treatment of the material can hardly be 
given the same praise. The author gives the impression of trying rather labori- 
ously to write down to a very elementary level of understanding. The chapters 
on relations between France and the United States are, perhaps inevitably, 
dragged in without becoming an integral part of the study; and the last chap- 
ter provides a general discussion of American world policy with only incidental 
reference to France. It is only fair to add that Professor McKay’s book is one of 
a series aimed at explaining foreign countries to the general public in the United 
States and that doubtless the author knows what is required in such a book 
better than the reviewer. 


A.C. 


PETAIN: Patriot or Traitor? By Sisley Huddleston. London, Dakers, 1951. 270 
pp. 82”x52”. I5s. 
A VETERAN journalist, who has made his home in France for many years and 
contributed many books explaining France to England, Mr Huddleston here 
gives his reflections on the war as seen from France. With the apologia for Pétain 
based on his high-minded patriotism, his weakness in the hands of his entourage, 
and his lack of responsibility for, or even knowledge of, much that was done in 
the name of Vichy, there is little reason to quarrel. Other verdicts by Mr Huddle- 
ston are more questionable. He believes that the Armistice was a masterpiece of 
strategy on the part of Pétain’s Government (pp. 15, 51, 81); General de Gaulle 
is for him merely the ‘prima donna of French resistance’ (p. 180) ; the ‘Teheran 
surrender’ made the world ‘safe for Communism’ (p. 214). It cannot be said that 
this book adds anything to our knowledge of the facts or that it provides more 
than a very superficial commentary on: the war. 
A.C. 


Am ABEND DER DEMonTAGE: Sechs Jahre Reparationspolitik. Foreword by 
G. W. Harmssen. Bremen, Triijen, 1951. 196 pp. Diagrams. Charts. 
Tables. (Abschlussband von Reparationen, Lebensstandard, Sozial- 
produkt, Versuch einer Wirtschaftsbilanz.) 113” x 8}". DM tro. 

PUBLISHED at a time when the Allied dismantling policy has been finally con- 


cluded (the question of reparations is yet to be settled), this is a new attempt to 
assess the losses suffered by the German economy through military defeat. The 
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present study follows up an earlier volume which was first published in 1947 (2nd 
ed. 1948), and discusses the various aspects of Allied policy towards German 
industry; but its main concern is an analysis—by occupation zones and by 
separate industries—of the dismantling which took place east and west of the 
demarcation line. Included are estimates of total dismantled German industrial 
capacity, as well as lists of the German concerns completely or partially dis- 
mantled by the Russians and by the Western Occupation Powers. A list of SAG- 
concerns in Eastern Germany, i.e. those firms now under Russian ownership, 
may be usefully noted. The last chapter surveys Germany’s economic position 
in June 1951 and, emphasizing the economic consequences of partition, it con- 
tains interesting comparisons as between the economic recovery in the Federal 
Republic and that in Eastern Germany. 


MARIAN GELLNER 


Das Krupp-URTEIL und das Problem der ‘Pliinderung’. By Hermann M., 
Maschke. Gé6ttingen, ‘Musterschmidt’ Wissenschaftlicher Verlag for 
Institut fiir Vélkerrecht an der Universitat Géttingen, 1951. I41 pp. 
(Géttinger beitrage fiir Gegenwartsfragen V6lkerrecht-Geschichte- 
International-politik, Heft 3.) 8}”x5?’. DM 4.80. 

THE author deals with the problem of pillage in reference to the trial of leading 
members of the Krupp combine before the American War Crimes Tribunal. The 
crux of the matter is the definition of the terms pillage and requisition as they 
appear in Articles 47, 52, and 53 of the Hague Convention. The author interprets 
these Articles widely and, following the German practice after both world wars, 
attempts to justify as lawful requisition acts that were not essential for the pur- 
poses of warfare, but which were clearly intended as a permanent transfer ot 
industrial wealth to the German economy. 

It is not a good defence that, in some instances, machines were not actually 
requisitioned but bought for a ridiculously low price. A spoliation remains a 
spoliation even though it may have been effected by a procedure purporting to 
follow forms of law. 

This book is an attempt to whitewash the Krupp directors by the use of 
specious legal arguments. 


J. H. GooDLAND 


From MILITARY GOVERNMENT TO STATE DEPARTMENT: How a German employee 
sees the work of U.S. Military Government and the State Department in a 
small Bavarian town. Its success and its handicaps. By Peter Christen. 


Trans. by Charlotte Colke. Munich, Wagner, 1950. 129 pp. 8}”x5}”. 
DM 5.80. 


Tue author, an interpreter employed by the successive Kreis Resident Officers 
in a small Bavarian town, describes his experiences as a buffer between the Mili- 
tary Government and the German population. 

The book is a superficial, emotional, and condescending account of the impact 
of American policy on a conquered nation. It is written in poor English, and has 
no lasting value. 


J. H. GooDLAND 


WENN DEUTSCHLAND GESIEGT HATTE. By Randolph Robban. Trans. by Wilm 
Geyer. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1951. 276 pp. 84”x5}”. DM 12.80. 


ACCORDING to the author himself he is a ‘Sycambrian’, a nationality which his 
publishers on the dust-cover simplify into ‘Hungarian’. In any case this book in 
many ways repays the interest which its unusual origin evokes. The writer, who 
calls himself Randolph Robban, is described as an ex-diplomatist and it is evi- 
dent that he spent some time in Vichy and in Paris, for many of his characters 
are recognizable to a reader who also had to do with them. 

Mr Robban has turned the late war inside out and made the Germans win it. 
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He is a most assiduous satirist who takes us with him into every remote winding 
of the labyrinth which he has constructed on this theme. Sometimes the way is 
dark; at others it is enlightened by erudition, malice, wit, and an occasional flash 
of Sycambrian humour. To English taste it is a trifle too long but that is no fault 
in the version at present under review—a translation of the French original into 
good readable German. 


E. B. WAREING 


Dit DEUTSCHE INNENPOLITIK IM LETZTEN JAHRHUNDERT UND DER KONSERVA- 
TIVE GEDANKE: die Zusammenhange zwischen Aussenpolitik, innerer 
Staatsfiihrung und Parteiengeschichte, dargestellt an der Geschichte der 
Konservativen Partei von 1807 bis 1918. By Otto-Ernst Schiiddekopf. 
Braunschweig, Verlag Albert Limbach, 1951. 132 pp. Tables. Index. 
(Beitraege zum Geschichtsunterricht. Quellen und Unterlagen fuer die 
Hand des Lehrers. Im Auftrage des Geschichtspaedagogischen Forschungs- 


kreises Braunschweig herausgegeben von Georg Eckert.) 8}”x5}”. 


DM 1.60. 


THE series in which this monograph appears contains three contributions by the 
editor, Dr Georg Eckert: Vom Bismarckreich zur Republik; Der Merkantilismus; 
Quellen zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des 17-18 Jahrhunderts. They are 
designed for the history master of secondary schools and if he is a person of in- 
telligence and imagination his pupils are to be envied indeed. The monographs 
provide a guide to the primary sources by means of a general text, contain 
extracts which give an adequate idea of the Zeitgeist, and are rounded off by 
carefully selected bibliographies and a competent index. This should make it 
clear to the foreign reader that he would not be ill advised to resort to these 
books for his instruction even if he is not yet or never will be an Oberlehrer. 

Indeed Dr Schiiddekopf’s book reaches a very high academic standard and 
its method of exposition and analysis is far too subtle to be understood even by 
an advanced pupil without the guidance of his teacher. But this accepted, it 
should be highly stimulating for both. For the foreign student of history it con- 
tains a useful warning against simple identifications, to regard, for instance, the 
Conservative parties in Prussia and the Reich as the chief exponents of aggressive 
nationalism, or to assume a very close correlation between the programmes of 
the Conservative parties and the essence of the Conservative idea. And it con- 
tains, apart from political history, valuable material for the sociology of political 
parties. 


E. RosENBAUM 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND GREAT BRITAIN 1908-14. By Alfred Francis Pribram. 
Trans. by Ian F. D. Morrow. London, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
xiii+328 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x54”. 25s. 

TueE late Professor Pribram was an outstanding diplomatic historian, but this 

posthumously published book, scrupulously produced by Mr Morrow who has 

made the excellent translation, is disappointing. It consists of a useful, if rather 
dry, general essay on Anglo-Austrian relations 1200-1908, some rather naive 
character sketches of British and Austrian statesmen and diplomats on the eve 
of the first world war, and a connected narrative of the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries from the Bosnian crisis to the declaration of war on 

12 August 1914. 

This detailed diplomatic narrative is not without value; it is convenient, for 
instance, to have a continuous account of the conference of Ambassadors which 
Grey summoned during the Balkan wars. On the other hand, Professor Pribram 
has done little more than piece together the British and Austrian published 
diplomatic documents. Thus this is diplomatic history at its most limited; the 
day-to-day diplomatic exchanges are recorded, but little is said about the motives 
and aims of policy. Professor Pribram makes some attempt to defend Austrian 
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policy; he implies that the existence of the monarchy was at stake, and that 
therefore there was some justification for the attack on Servia. At the same 
time, he gives Grey his due for his attempts to preserve peace. 

Perhaps the main weakness of this account, however, is the assumption that 
Anglo-Austrian relations can be treated as a separate subject; by 1908 the 
diplomatic web was so involved that any treatment of Austrian policy that leaves 
out Austro-German relations as well as the internal situation in the monarchy 
can only be of limited value. 


JAMES JOLL 


STORIA DEL PARTITO POPOLARE ITALIANO. By Stefano Jacini. Preface by Luigi 
Sturzo. Milan, Garzanti, 1951. xvi+345 pp. 84” 54". 1,000 lire. 
No more authoritative account of the birth and death of the PPI (by which 
initials the Partito Popolare Italiano was so generally referred to) than this 
history by Signor Jacini has as yet been published. Signor Jacini is exceptionally 
well qualified to have undertaken this task, for not only is he well known as a 
historian and political writer, but he was personally a considerable figure in the 
movement he describes. This work is not necessarily destined to be the last word 
on the subject; it might very well have been much longer. Within the limits de- 
liberately set by its author it is, however, a document of unquestionable truth 
and value, and it shows up with uncompromising sincerity the main reasons why 
a political party which attracted such world-wide interest was destined to come 
to an end after a brief and tempestuous existence of just under ten years. Signor 
Jacini’s reasonings and conclusions are supported by the preface contributed by 
Don Luigi Sturzo, the father and guiding spirit of the party, while it is amply 
evident from the frequent references to Alcide De Gasperi that the present 
Italian Prime Minister has given the writer valuable assistance. The position 
attained since the war by Signor De Gasperi does, indeed, give an additional 
touch of topicality and actuality to the book, for Signor Jacini sees in Christian 
Democracy the natural heir and transmitter of the doctrines of the PPI. 
M. H. H. MACARTNEY 


It M.S.I. ALLA CONQUISTA DEL POTERE. By Edmondo Cione. Naples, Humus 
[1950]. 84 pp. (No. 1 of Quaderni di Nazionalismo Sociale.) 63” x 43”. 
150 lire. 
Tuts little book shows no date of publication. From the preface, however, it 
appears that the articles of which it consists, already published in various neo- 
Fascist periodicals, were collected in book form to indicate the aims of the Movi- 
mento Sociale Italiano before its third Congress. This Congress was to have been 
held in Bari in November 1950, but was banned by the authorities—a ban which 
has not yet been lifted. Though Professor Cione’s exposition thus failed in its 
immediate intention, interest in the aims of the ‘neo-Fascist’ MSI has not de- 
creased in the meantime. On the contrary: two incidents during 1951 gave 
grounds for thinking that this is something more than a collection of nostalgics 
with no following or financial backing. In the spring local elections, the MSI 
polled an unexpectedly high proportion of votes—3-8 per cent of the total; and 
in December 1951 the party acquired, what it had hitherto conspicuously lacked, 
a leader with a well-known name—Prince Valerio Borghese, war-time com- 
mander of the Tenth MAS submarine flotilla. 

Professor Cione is a very different figure from the dare-devil ex-submarine 
commander, or indeed, it must also be said, from some of the virulently dema- 
gogic journalists now acting as apologists for Fascism and its offspring. He has 
nevertheless himself a background of some interest. A lecturer in phiiosophy at 
Naples University and former pupil of Croce’s, he came into some prominence in 
1944-5 during the latter months of Mussolini’s neo-Fascist Social Republic as the 
head of a licensed opposition group. He was then already regarded as the ‘philo- 
sopher’ of the Social Republic, and his present views strikingly resemble in many 
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respects those of the eighteen-point programme issued by the Social Republic at 
Verona in November 1943. Indeed, where the MSI has a positive programme, 
its parentage is plain—the single-party totalitarian State, the emphasis on cor- 
porativism, the ‘socialization’ of industrial concerns with co-operation between 
management and workers, even down to the ‘realization of a European commun- 
ity’ demanded—unexpectedly enough, as it seems to us now—in point eight of 
Mussolini’s Verona programme. 

But Professor Cione is a philosopher, and a pupil of Croce’s at that, so he 
refuses to make the ‘anti-historical’ mistake of which he accuses the anti-Fascists 
in thinking that the past can be cancelled. So the MSI does not want to restore 
Fascism (p.11) but to carry on ‘the political process which was rudely interrupted 
in 1943-5’ through military defeat (p. 27). Nor does the MSI propose for itself 
‘the absurd task of returning to the dictatorship of Mussolini, who was the only 
dictator possible, since, with his death, no other Caesars are available’ (p. 26). 
The system of dictatorship and hierarchy corresponded to ‘a transitional phase 
. .. of which the premises and conditions no longer exist’ (p. 15). But it should 
be noted that Professor Cione still proposes to give the leadership of his ideal 
State to an élite; and his idea of a Rome—Madrid—Buenos Aires axis as a counter- 
poise to the Atlantic Pact perhaps suggests that the penchant for dictators is not 
entirely a thing of the past to the MSI. 


MuRIEL GRINDROD 


It PonTE. Rivista mensile di politica e letteratura. Year vil, nos. 9-10, Sep- 
tember—October 1951: Sardegna. Ed. by Piero Calamandrei. Florence, La 
Nuova Italia, 1951. 471 pp. Illus. 8?” 6”. 2,000 lire. 

STUDENTS of Italian affairs owe a great debt to the enterprise of the Florentine 

review I] Ponte, which occasionally devotes a double number to a symposium 

study—virtually a book—on one of the lesser known regions of Italy. The ex- 
cellent volume on Calabria, published in 1950, was reviewed in International 

Affairs, July 1951 (p. 379). The present study, on Sardinia, is equally fascinat- 

ing and comprehensive. Like its predecessor, it covers all aspects of local life: 

history (including the origins of the celebrated nuraght, the circular stone struc- 
tures dating from paleolithic times), recent political and social conditions, art, 
literature, folk-lore, and national character. 

The life of this island, with its individual racial background and language, 
has always been, in a sense, a thing apart from the main stream of Italian life; 
and even today, despite projects for developing its quite considerable mineral 
and agricultural resources, it remains one of the poorest and most backward 
regions of Italy. But in recent times Sardinia has produced at least one novelist 
of international repute in Grazia Deledda, as well as a philosopher-politician in 
the Communist leader Antonio Gramsci (d. 1937); and a number of Sardinians 
are prominent in Italian life today. Several of them contribute to this volume; 
for instance, the well known anti-Fascist Emilio Lussu provides a thought- 
provoking preface on the future of Sardinia, and an account of the development 
of the Sard Action Party, while Antonio Segni, until recently Minister of Agri- 
culture, describes the island’s agricultural needs and potentialities. It is rare to 
find a symposium volume which is at once so uniformly readable and gives so 
complete and rounded a picture of its subject. 


MuRIEL GRINDROD 


PRIMAVERA A TRIESTE: Ricordi del ’45. By P. A. Quarantotti Gambini. Milan 
Arnoldo Mondadori, 1951. 320 pp. (La Medusa Degli Italiani. Vol. 
LVI.) 74” x 42”. 900 lire. 

QUARANTOTTI GAMBINI was a member of the Trieste National Committee of 

Liberation in the spring of 1945 when Marshal Tito’s 1x Corps anticipated by two 

days the entry of General Freyberg’s 2nd New Zealand Division. The author 

tells how Italian deliverance from Nazi occupation was immediately substituted 
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by Yugoslav dominion; and how he lived a haunted, hunted life during the forty 
days of the Red regime until the Morgan Line brought the city under Allied 
Military Government, and the expedient of ‘Free Territory’ put the problem of 
Trieste’s future into uneasy abeyance. Basing his book on diary notes (29 April- 
27 May 1945), Signor Gambini dramatizes the mental turmoil, physical fears, 
and political anguish of Trieste Italians who could not understand why the Allies 
had not at once taken over the city on the German surrender. He recounts 
whispered conversations of despair in which General Freyberg’s ‘inertia’ (p. 235) 
and his ‘hate’ (p. 257) is blamed for their plight. Some wanted his trial on a 
charge of ‘cowardice or treachery’ (p. 235). The absence of neighbouring Italian 
partisans is noted ‘with impatience and almost rebellion’ (p. 20); and even the 
names of Mr Churchill and his son Randolph (p. 271) are roped in as contributory 
to their situation under Tito’s Reds. But no blame is directed towards defections 
in the local Committee of National Liberation, nor to the long memories of Croats 
and Slovenes. 
Ion S. Munro 


Tito AND GoLiaTH. By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. London, Gollancz, 1951. 
318 pp. 83" 54”". 18s. 
Mr ARMSTRONG, editor for many years of the New York Foreign Affairs, has also 
for many years known Yugoslavia. In this survey of the Tito-Moscow dispute 
and its consequences in other countries he shows a good understanding of East 
European politics and an unmistakable sympathy and affection for the people of 
Yugoslavia. Mr Armstrong conscientiously examines the various grounds given, 
both by the protagonists themselves and by outside observers, for the breach 
within the allegedly monolithic Communist camp. As far as available evidence 
suggests, Mr Armstrong has placed these various points in a sound perspective. 
He might perhaps have given more emphasis to the fact that in Yugoslavia 
alone of the East European States—Albania was from this point of view a de- 
pendency of Yugoslavia—the Communists built, during a national and civil war, 
their own military and civil State machine. This machine was therefore regarded 
with suspicion by Moscow, which had not, as in the Danubian States and Poland, 
directly or indirectly created it. Equally, once the breach was made, the exist- 
ence of the machine enabled Tito to survive. This, however, is only a matter of 
relative stress: Mr Armstrong certainly shows himself aware of the existence of 
this factor. The second half of the book deals with the purges of ‘nationalist 
deviationists’ in the other ‘popular democracies’. The survey of these purges is 
careful and sound. The chapters on Poland are especially interesting. Since his 
book appeared one further important party purge has taken place—that of 
Slansky in Czechoslovakia. It is not yet possible to see what relation, if any, it 
bears to the other purges. Meanwhile Mr Armstrong’s book may be confidently 
recommended to students of East European affairs. Though some details may 
be surpassed by events, and others may later turn out to be mistaken, it will 
remain a most useful guide through a series of complicated problems. 
HuGuH SETON-WATSON 


Tiro’s ComMuNISM. By Josef Korbel. Denver, University Press, 1951. viii+ 
368 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x52”. $4. 

THE author of this important work was the Ambassador of Czechoslovakia in 
Belgrade after the war until June 1948, and is now Professor of International 
Relations at the Social Science Foundation at the University of Denver. He was 
in Yugoslavia as press attaché before the war, and was closely associated with 
the late President BeneS for many years. He brings therefore a valuable experi- 
ence to the task of interpreting the structure of the present Yugoslav State. His 
description is based on close first hand observation of the first three years during 
which the National Committee of Liberation was transformed into the People’s 
Republic, and the last vestiges of the old regime annihilated. 
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There is much new detail and personal evidence in his account. Here the 
reader will find a clear and accurate description of the nature of the partisan 
movement, the structure of the Yugoslav Communist Party, its blueprint for a 
new Marxist society, and the weaknesses of its planning. 

As a pupil of Masaryk, the author is gloomily aware of the human cost of 
such an experiment, and the main thesis of his book is the unrepentantly Com- 
munist character of the present Yugoslav regime which has in no way changed 
its essential direction and character since the break with Moscow. 


F. W. DEAKIN 


WITH TITO THROUGH THE WAR: Partisan Diary 1941-4. By Vladimir Dedijer. 


London, Alexander Hamilton, 1951. 403 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 
82" x 52". 17s. 6d. 


Tuts book is a shortened translation of a work published in three volumes in 
Belgrade, and is the first day-to-day account in English of the experiences of 
Tito’s forces during the war by one of his leading followers. 

There has been no attempt to write up the staccato and jerky style of the 
original version which was jotted down almost daily under the pitiless conditions 
of partisan warfare. If the English reader can reach beyond the tangle of un- 
familiar place names and the record of the fate of many comrades, whose ex- 
ploits will seem remote, he will form a unique impression of the ups and downs 
of guerrilla fighting. Theve are many flashes of insight into the structure of the 
partisan movement, both military and political, with its tenacity of purpose and 
tactical skill, its isolation from the outside world and consequent lack of propor- 
tion and unreality i in its judgement of other fronts. It is a harsh and untidy 
canvas and all the more true to life. The writer has been eager to seize every de- 
tail from oblivion, and has, in spite of a moderately effective translation and 
abridgement, constructed a valuable source book for the future historian. 

F. W. DEAKIN 


THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES AND FINLAND: a Political and Economic Survey. 
Preface by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. London and New York, Royal Institute 


of International Affairs, 1951. viii+312 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 8?” x 
52”. 21s. 


It is indicative of the increasing importance of the States of Northern Europe in 
world affairs that this ‘Political and Economic Survey’, to quote the sub-title, 
should have been prepared and published by Chatham House. Previous to 1914 
the progressive and highly civilized peoples of those beautiful northern countries 
scarcely ever caused a ripple on the international political stream; now circum- 
stances have drawn them into what might be better described as the inter- 
national whirlpool. They can no longer ignore, nor be ignored by, the larger 
Powers who seek to restore some measure of sanity to this stricken world. 

The joint authors of this excellent work have treated each country separately, 
a short introduction serving to give a composite picture of the whole. In each 
case a brief historical note, or section on Land and People, is followed by a sur- 
vey of the social, economic, and political structure of the country, her foreign 
relations, defence services, and so on. The different points of view and different 
policies, imposed upon them by their varied geographical conditions, deserve 
special notice. For, as is pointed out in the introduction, under ‘the somewhat 
loose epithet Scandinavia’, the five northern States ‘are often treated as more 
of a unity than in fact they are’. Moreover, just as there are close similarities and 
at the same time almost startling differences in their official policies in the politi- 
cal and economic spheres, so are there equally surprising differences in the types, 
temperaments, and characteristics of the peoples of these northern countries. A 
general view of the north shows us a common pattern ; but a study of this volume 
will help us to see and understand something of the many differences between 
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the national strands that compose it ; further, we shall see how much richer is the 
pattern because of these national divergencies. 
ROWLAND KENNEY 


FINLANDS VAG 1939-1940. By Vain6é Tanner. Helsinki, Holger Schildt, 1950. 
392 pp. Illus. 83” x6}". Approx. 15s. 


It is a tribute to the independence of contemporary Finland that it should be 
possible to publish, in both her languages, this frank account of the pressure 
which Stalin and Molotov exercised before the Winter War, of the Finnish ‘pro- 
vocation’ which so conveniently touched-off the Russian invasion, and of the 
diplomatic history of the war period, including the secret negotiations with 
Madame Kollontay. Mr Tanner, as leader of the Social Democratic Party, was 
made foreign minister for the period of-hostilities: the extracts from his diary, 
on which the book is based, deserve study for the light they may shed, not only 
upon the pitiful plight of Finland herself but upon the causation of that fateful 
realignment of Britain and France against Russia which aid to Finland so nearly 
precipitated. The then French Prime Minister, M. Daladier, went so far as to 
tell the Finnish military attaché in Paris that, if Finland were to make peace, the 
general war would also come to an end, and in the last resort promised an imme- 
diate severance of diplomatic relations between France and the Soviet Union as 
an inducement to the Finns to go on fighting and make a public appeal for Allied 
military help. 

As Mr Churchill has related, a force of three or four divisions had long been 
allocated to this purpose, but the route to Finland lay across Norwegian and 
Swedish territory. What Tanner makes clearer than before is the degree of our 
reliance upon the proposed appeal for passing our troops through the Scandina- 
vian countries by arousing public opinion there, if need be against their govern- 
ments, and the abuse of that reliance by some of the Finns. Tanner’s policy had 
three alternative aims—to make peace as quickly and on as reasonable terms as 
possible, to secure full military support from Sweden, or to accept help from the 
Western Allies—in that order of preference. Accordingly, he used every discrep- 
ancy in the definition of the force, or variation in the time-table for its arrival, 
to suggest to his colleagues that our help was defective, belated, and uncertain, 
while he simultaneously prodded the Swedes with calculated disclosures of our 
military plans. The Swedes, for their part, consistently disclaimed any idea of 
intervening to save their neighbour, and repudiated the notion of granting pas- 
sage to Allied forces with a vehemence which led their Prime Minister, having 
previously excused their attitude as that of a ‘peace-egoistic’ people, to say that 
then they would fight—but on the Russian side. 

Even after peace negotiations began on 6 March 1940 the game of bluff con- 
tinued, with Allied intervention as a counter to secure the maximum of diplo- 
matic help from the Swedes and to resist the extremes of Russian pressure. On 
the roth Tanner remarks, apropos of an interview with the British Minister, Mr 
Vereker, that assistance from the Allies was quite out of the question because of 
the certainty of Swedish and Norwegian objections. Not until the last day of all, 
when Finland’s cause lay in articulo mortis, did the diplomatic situation, as de- 
scribed by Tanner, change. At 8.25 p.m. on 12 March, four hours after the first, 
slightly premature, announcement of an armistice had been made by Moscow 
Radio, Mr Vereker arrived with an urgent message from his government, to the 
effect that the dispatch of an Allied expeditionary force no longer depended upon 
the consent of the Scandinavian governments. He asked Tanner to deliver this 
message (which had been adumbrated in reports from Paris earlier in the day) to 
the Cabinet, the Commander-in-Chief, and the peace delegation in Moscow. But 
Tanner would take no action, and soon after midnight the German news bulletin 
confirmed the signature of the armistice, on which so much depended for them 
and for others. 


T. K. DERRY 
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History OF LATvIA: an Outline. By Arnolds Spekke. Stockholm, Goppers, 
1951. xx-+-436 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9?” x63”. £2 12s. paper. 
£3 2s. cloth. 

DR SPEKKE covers a much wider field than the title of his book suggests, 

since he is concerned not simply with Latvia, which attained national status 

only in 1918, but with the history of the Baltic area from the earliest times to the 
present day. Owing to its geographical situation, this has been an area of continu- 
ous dispute and its history is therefore the history of the marauding expeditions 
of the Vikings, Slavs, and Teutons, and the expansionist drives of the German 

Livonian Order, and finally the Swedish, Polish-Lithuanian, and Russian 

Powers. Amid all this tangle of conflicting forces striving to dominate the Baltic 

area, Dr Spekke traces the stubborn struggle for survival of that ethnographic 

group known as the Latvians, which preserved, in spite of all difficulties, its lan- 

guage, customs, and rich folk-lore. When the French Revolution called forth a 

national awakening all over Europe, Latvia too produced her own national move- 

ment, her own native intelligentsia, literature, and political groupings, in spite 
of the double pressure of a German upper class and a Russian administration. 

Not until the Russian Bolshevik Revolution did Latvia finally achieve national 

independence. 

A field of battle both during and immediately after the first world war, the 
newly created State yet made good economic progress, although on the eve of 
the second world war, the country had attained only sixteenth place in the scale 
of living standards of the European countries. The period between two wars and 
the subsequent events form the last and smallest part of this book, which is 
scholarly and well documented, though the style at times makes rather heavy 
reading. It is enlivened by a large number of useful maps and sketches, many 
excellent photographs, an index, and a bibliography of eight pages. 

MARGARET DEWAR 


UxkraInE: Her Struggle for Freedom. By Panas Fedenko. Augsburg, Free 
Ukraine, 1951. 80 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 8}” x5”. No price. 


A RE-STATEMENT of Ukrainian grievances against Russia and Poland by one of 
the leaders of the Ukrainian group in Munich. 
F. B. B. 


U.S.S.R. 


LENINE. By Gérard Walter. Paris, René Julliard, 1950. 540 pp. 9”x5}”". 
Frs. 960. 

GERARD WALTER is the author of many historical works, mainly on personages 
of the French revolution ; but he also published a few years ago a history of the 
French Communist Party. The biography of Lenin to which he has now turned 
his hand is based on a great deal of evidence, but he has been astonishingly reluc- 
tant to weigh and check the value of it. The most important part of the book, 
that dealing with the years 1917 to 1924, is based mainly on material published 
in Soviet Russia after Lenin’s death, when official dogma made it impossible to 
write freely on the recent past, and the uncritical acceptance of evidence given 
in such conditions has left its mark on M. Walter’s book. 

The account of Lenin’s youth and his activities up to 1917 is on the whole 
good, though there are in it some inaccuracies. The account of Lenin in 1917, in 
particular the account of the overthrow of the Provisional Government and the 
seizure of power, of the conclusion of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and of the dis- 
solution of the Constituent Assembly is vivid and graphic. The author shows 
that at all these decisive moments Lenin had his own central committee against 
him. Very interesting is the account of how Lenin urged and finally forced his 
reluctant associates to seize power. ‘Strange’, writes M. Walter, ‘this systematic 
absenteeism which the majority of the central committee practised at a moment 
of such importance!’ (p. 358). In fact, quite a considerable part of the members 
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of the Bolshevist Party executive preferred to abstain from attending its meet- 
ings rather than submit to pressure by Lenin. It was not the substance of his 
arguments which affected people, but their persistent repetition. The author is 
perplexed by one of the principal arguments on which Lenin based his insistence 
on seizing power, namely the allegation that the British were preparing a separ- 
ate peace with Germany: ‘it is difficult to imagine’, he writes, ‘that Lenin, who 
had a perfectly clear view of the international situation, did not perceive that at 
the beginning of the autumn of 1917, after the United States had joined them, 
the Allies were more than ever determined to carry on the war until Germany 
should be crushingly defeated’ (p. 341). Is it not as difficult to suppose that 
Lenin believed his own allegation that the Provisional Government was prepar- 
ing to surrender Petersburg to the Germans? 

So much for the background. What about Lenin himself? What was the 
force which enabled Lenin to surmount all obstacles, to bend his reluctant sup- 
porters to his will and by means of them to subjugate Russia, exhausted though 
she was by war and revolution? M. Walter refrains from painting a portrait, but 
his book contains many hints of how he sees Lenin. His strength of will is 
generally known, but one of M. Walter’s hints, which emerges from his study of 
Lenin’s character, throws much light: mentioning Lenin’s periods of depression 
the author says that these fits of depression were ‘attempts, which would neces- 
sarily fail, to get rid of this kind of permanent obsession in which he passed his 
whole existence and which had become his normal state’ (p. 256). ‘Permanent 
obsession’—the diagnosis explains much. 

It is a pity that the author’s selections from Lenin’s speeches and writings is 
rather lacking in those which show other sides of the character of that extraordin- 
ary man, of hiscunning and callousness, of his art of demagogy which was supreme. 
Witness his glowing account, given two months before the seizure of power, of 
the advantages enjoyed by the ‘free countries’ where ‘government by the people 
is effected by means of the open struggle of parties and of free agreements be- 
tween them’. At the very time when he was urging his associates to seize power, 
he persuaded them that the Bolshevist government ‘would re-establish the demo- 
cratic institutions and liberties which have been mangled and shattered by 
Kerensky’. 

Most characteristic of all was the way in which Lenin treated the Constituent 
Assembly before and after he seized power, and M. Walter’s account of it is in- 
teresting indeed, though not full. Day after day Lenin insisted that the Pro- 
visional Government was aiming at frustrating the Constituent Assembly. ‘We 
should not wait for the Constituent Assembly’, argued Lenin in September 1917 
in one of his letters from Finland to the central committee, ‘because by the same 
expedient of surrendering Petersburg Kerensky & Co. can always frustrate the 
Assembly. It is only our party which, having seized power, can secure the con- 
vening of the Constituent Assembly; and, having seized power, our party will 
accuse other parties of delaying tactics and will prove this accusation’. In Octo- 
ber, a few days before the seizure of power, Lenin wrote in his paper: ‘Is it really 
difficult to understand that under a Soviet government the convening of the 
Constituent Assembly is assured and its success is assured too? ... Both the 
Constituent Assembly and its success depend on the passing of power to the 
Soviets.’ Furthermore, on 26 October 1917, on the first day of the Bolshevist 
government, Lenin in his two speeches to the Second Congress of the Soviets on 
the starting of peace negotiations with Germany stated twice that the conditions 
of peace would be submitted by his government to the Constituent Assembly, 
‘which will have power to decide what can and what can not be yielded’. And 
on the same day, introducing the decree for nationalization of land, Lenin said: 
‘The peasants themselves will see where the truth lies, and even if the peasants 
continue to follow the Socialist-Revolutionaries, even if they give that party a 
majority in the Constituent Assembly, even in that case we shall say “‘let it be 
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Constituent Assembly did meet, two months later, and Lenin had no majority 
in it, he did not give it a full twenty-four hours of life. 

Lenin had decided on the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly even before 
it met, and he had wished to prevent it from meeting. But then he met with 
opposition within the inner circle of his closest associates; even Sverdlov was 
against him. In the end, however, he overcame all opposition in his usual way. 
Although M. Walter describes how this deliberate blow was dealt to democracy 
in Russia, he expresses no opinion about it; but to his credit it should be men- 
tioned that he refrains from following the.example of certain writers who make 
the facile assertion that in any case Russia could never have become a democracy. 
M. Walter explains in plain words why in the course of little more than two 
months Lenin passed from pretended concern for the Constituent Assembly to 
the act of dissolving it without giving it the slightest chance of life. Lenin, he 
says, had counted on getting a majority in the Constituent Assembly, which 
would thus ‘become a kind of a honorary appendage to the Soviet governmental 
system, the latter being enabled to profit, at least in its early stages, from the 
ineradicable prestige which the Constituent Assembly enjoyed in the whole 
country’ (p. 396). 

Now and then M. Walter points out that Lenin was inspired by the methods 
of Robespierre. That statement is indisputable; what the author does not add 
is that Lenin learned a lesson from the history of the Jacobin dictatorship and 
took his precautions accordingly. He realized that what made the 9th Thermidor 
possible was the existence of the Convention, a permanently functioning repre- 
sentative body elected by the whole French people. Is it not precisely this realiza- 
tion which explains why Lenin would never tolerate the idea of a representative 
body freely elected on the basis of universal suffrage and why he preferred the 
Soviets? 

Space precludes mention of a number of other points dealt with in M. Wal- 
ter’s book. The general historical background is rather meagrely treated. In 
particular, in the stormy events of 1917 the author sees only Lenin and his 
associates, and, confirming the wisdom of Talleyrand’s maxim ‘on se porte 
volontiers au secours du vainqueur’, he endeavours to obscure the part of Trotsky 
in the October revolution, substituting for it that of Stalin. Other actors in the 
Russian drama are set at naught. Tseretelli and Chernov, the leaders of the 
Social-Democrat and Socialist-Revolutionary Parties, are characterized as ‘pup- 
pets of Miliukov’ (p. 399), while as regards Miliukov himself the author descends 
to the vulgar sneer that Miliukov, when Foreign Minister of the Provisional 
Government, ‘received orders from the British ambassador’ (p. 307). Further- 
more, in his account of Lenin’s rule M. Walter makes no mention, even in pass- 
ing, of the Kronstadt revolt, and he devotes but a few pallid pages to ‘Nep’, 
Lenin’s last constructive idea the importance of which is minimized by the new 
dogma. 

Inasmuchas the first task of a biography consists in giving an account of thelife 
of a person, M. Walter’s book is excellent. Brilliantly written, it has the virtues 
of movement, colour, and passion. But the life of Lenin is history, and M. Wal- 
ter’s book lacks qualities of scholarship—measure, objectivity, and justice. Yet, 
though biassed, this book is a contribution to the study of Russian revolution. 
And it is a very interesting book and worth reading. 

B, ELKIN 
STALINE AU Pouvorr. By Alexandre Ouralov. Trans. from Russian by Jacques 
Fondeur. Paris, Plon (Les Iles d’Or), 1951. xi+-318 pp. Tables. Index. 
8}" x53". 540 frs. 
THE new Soviet emigration’s contribution to our knowledge of the USSR has on 
the whole been insignificant. This work, however, is a brilliant exception to the 
rule. It throws new light on some of the more obscure episodes of Soviet history, 
1 The above quotations are taken from the first Russian edition of Lenin’s Complete 


Works: vol. 14, pt. 2, pp. 33, 134, 275, 277; Vol. 15, pp. 12, 17, 19. 
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discusses the Stalinization of the intellectual front in the nineteen-thirties with 
unusual competence and familiarity with the personalities involved, e.g. Tarlé, 
Varga—and avoids polemics. 

The author, a Chechen whose real name is apparently Avtorkhanov, writes 
with sophisticated ease and seems possessed of political intelligence of a high 
order. Trained in the special Party schools from his youth, and a member of the 
Party since 1926, he was then successively director of the organization bureau 
of the regional committee of the Chechen Communist Party, attached to the 
Institute of Red Professors, contributor to the Soviet Encyclopaedia and member 
of the propaganda group of the Central Committee. He was thus excellently 
placed for observing the zigzags in the Party line in regard not only to Party 
affairs as such but also to the national minorities and cultural questions in par- 
ticular. Though it is of course impossible to check the detail given here of the 
grim drama played out in the Ukraine and Uzbekistan in 1936-8 at the behest of 
Stalin, the story is told with authority and is convincing. 

The studies of the ‘épuration’ of the ideological front in the fields of history, 
philosophy, and economics, are extremely well documented and enlivened with 
hitherto unpublished anecdotes. That on the elimination of the Pokrovsky school 
of historians is particularly illuminating. There is also an interesting study of the 
contribution made by Vyshinsky’s ‘School of Law’ to the consolidation of Stalin’s 
regime, and which contains some racy reminiscences of Vyshinsky’s rise to power. 

There is so much worth reading and noting in this unusual book that one 
hopes for an English translation in the near future. 


C..G. 


THE JEWS IN THE SOvIET UNION. By Solomon M. Schwarz. Foreword by Alvin 
Johnson. New York, Syracuse University Press, 1951. xvili+-380 pp. 
Tables. Index. 9}” x6}". $5. 

Dr ScHWARz’s authoritative volume explodes many firmly rooted ideas about 

the Soviet attitude to the Jews and the place of the Jews in Soviet society. And 

in so doing, it supplies invaluable information about Jewish personalities (and 
their fate under the great purges), Jewish institutions and political-cultural life 
hitherto unavailable within the covers of one book (in English). His study of the 
tergiversations of Bolshevik policy towards the Jews gains enormously by the 
broad historical framework in which it is set, including a brilliant summary of 

Soviet policy towards the non-Russian nationalities since 1917 and of the 

elusive connotation of ‘self-determination’ in the Soviet Union. 

The anti-semitism of Tsarist Russia was early repudiated by Soviet Russia, 
which formally turned its back on all forms of racial discrimination and made 
anti-semitism an indictable offence. But there seems little doubt from the 
story unfolded in these pages that anti-semitism is very much alive in Soviet 
Russia today and the relevant legislation virtually a dead letter. Stimulated per- 
haps by the revival of Russian patriotism and Great Russian chauvinism during 
and after the second world war, it has reared its head with familiar violence 
among the masses. At the same time the attractive force of Israel was viewed 
with suspicion by the Kremlin, and its domestic Jewish policy stiffened accord- 
ingly. The new approach to the Jews is graphically illustrated by a comparison 
of the place of the Jews in Soviet public life, diplomacy, and government during 
the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties and today, when Jewish names are 
the exception in any representative office. 

Among many obscure episodes elucidated satisfactorily for the first time 
here, the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee (JAFC), Birobidzhan, and the Western 
Ukrainian elections are perhaps most significant. Mr Schwarz shows how the 
war-time prepaganda of the JAFC successfully fooled thousands of Jews who 
believed that their contributions would be used to help their distressed brethren 
in the Soviet Union and that the Soviet Government was actively concerned 
about the fate of the Jews in Europe. In fact both suppositions were equally 
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false. The JAFC had no links with orthodox Jewry in the Soviet Union but was 
cynically used by the Kremlin to milk foreign Jews for its own purposes while 
Soviet official indifference to German Jewish atrocities is now a matter of history. 

The curious story of Birobidzhan from its early days as a Soviet Jewish 
colonization stunt to the flop it is today, with a Jewish minority of some 35,000, 
is traced here in illuminating detail. The post-war migrants are alleged to be in 
great part Jews from South Russia, survivors from German war-time persecu- 
tion, fleeing from ‘the hostile or indifferent manifestations of the local popula- 
tion’ (p, 187) when they returned to their homes. According to Dr Schwarz, 
‘since 1948, the Jewish autonomous Province has been shut off entirely from the 
outer world’ (p. 188). It would be interesting to know the grounds for this ban 
on communications (strategy, prestige?), but here the Soviet curtain baffles even 
Dr Schwarz. 

The results of the 1940 elections to the Supreme Soviet in Western Ukraine 
and White Russia—areas with a large Jewish population—revealed almost cer- 
tain racial discrimination against the Jews and concessions to anti-semitism and 
popular Ukrainian national sentiment (pp. 303-4). Not a single Jewish name 
figured among the representatives elected to the Soviet of the Union (forty- 
three) or the Soviet of Nationalities (twelve) from the Western Ukraine—a very 
different state of affairs from the early history of the Sovietization of the Ukraine 
where Jews played a prominent and very unpopular role. 

In repudiating the cliché of Jewish Bolshevism Dr Schwarz argues with some 
point (but not conclusively) that the well known Jewish revolutionary leaders, 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, etc., were atheists, completely alien to orthodox 
Jewry and assimilated to Russian culture, while the Orthodox Jewish masses 
and the Jewish intellectuals as a whole opposed the Revolution. Be that as it 
may, the fact still remains that a large proportion of the original Bolshevik 
leadership, especially in the non-Russian areas, was racially Jewish. In discuss- 
ing Russian anti-semitism, Dr Schwarz also under-estimates the exacerbating 
psychological effects on the Great Russians and Ukrainians of two factors: the 
sudden emancipation from the Jewish pale of millions of ‘under-privileged’ Jews 
and their propulsion by the revolution into the blood-stream of the country and 
the post-October repatriation of thousands of others from the back streets of the 
great Western cities. Their previous experiences did not dispose either of these 
groups to deal over-civilly with the Russians when placed in positions of author- 
ity over them, as they frequently were, while the Russians on their side bitterly 
resented them as upstarts. 

Dr Schwarz’s unusual excursions into Jewish and Yiddish documentation has 
yielded very interesting results apart from those obtained from a microscopic 
examination of the Soviet Russian material. His contacts with refugees from the 
Jewish areas of Lithuania and the Soviet Union and with Jewish correspondents 
in Moscow have also provided invaluable information and a direct check on 
much Soviet propaganda. It is noteworthy that the first serious study of a 
Soviet minority in English should be of the Jews while the Ukrainians, Tatar- 
Turki, and Caucasian peoples under Soviet rule still await a historian worthy of 
the name. If their history since 1917 were more widely known, less would be 
heard of the Soviet claim to providing a solution of the nationality problem on a 
federal basis. 

The style is dry and factual, but the straining of a point here and there to 
clinch the author’s case against the Kremlin suggests that he has a more 
emotional approach to the subject than is superficially apparent. 


C. G. 
THE SOVIET IMAGE OF THE UNITED STATES: a Study in Distortion. By Frederick 
C. Barghoorn. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1950. xviii-+297 pp. Index. 
8h" x53". $4. 
Mucu can be learned of Soviet techniques from this admirable case study of 
Soviet propaganda about the United States. The author, a former American 
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press attaché in Moscow, has closely scrutinized Soviet Russian material (press, 
books, etc.), and reinforced these sources by his reminiscences of first-hand Soviet- 
American contacts during the war years (which he spent in the Soviet Union). 
The details given here of the Soviet attitude to American war-time aid constitute 
a singularly shabby (if far-sighted) episode in international relations. Mr Barg- 
hoorn writes with insight and objectivity. A similar study of the Soviet propa- 
ganda line on Great Britain before, during, and after the war might usefully be 
undertaken and should reveal the same bland indifference to truth and reality as 
characterizes recent Soviet propaganda on the United States. 
C. G. 


STALIN MEANS War. By G. A. Tokaev. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 195r1. 
viii+214 pp. Index. 83”x5}". 12s. 6d. 

COLONEL TOKAEYV, a regular officer of the Soviet Army, lectured at the Military 

Air Academy in Moscow. In 1945 he was appointed to the Staff of the Soviet 

Military Administration in Berlin as an expert on aviation and rocket techno- 

logy. Two years later he escaped when (according to his account) on the point 

of arrest for underground political opposition. 

The author had frequent contact with military and political chiefs, including 
interviews with the Politburo and with Stalin. His reminiscences have in conse- 
quence a certain piquancy, ranging from the NK VD’s employment of women to 
assist in the kidnapping of German scientists to the portrayal of Stalin’s son 
Vasili as a ‘peculiarly beastly and pampered schoolboy’ (p. 128). But the politi- 
cal importance of this book lies in its two principal theses. The first is that the 
majority of Stalin’s subjects are at least passively hostile to the regime, and 
would welcome a liberation which was genuine and not merely disguised con- 
quest. The second is that the Soviet Government is frenziedly planning a blitz- 
krieg against the West, scheduled for 1952 unless the NATO forces are then suffi- 
ciently strong to deter or delay the attack. 

Many of Colonel Tokaev’s statements are, from their nature, incapable of 
verification—but an enormous and rapidly growing mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence supports his view of the Kremlin’s military plans. 

Historians will note with interest the explanation of the suicidal race of the 
northern Soviet armies in 1945. ‘The immediate goal was to percolate into 
Schleswig-Holstein, Kiel, Copenhagen, and Malmo, so that Stalin might seal the 
gates of the Baltic and settle the fate of the Scandinavian countries. But 
General Montgomery out-distanced Marshal Rokossovsky . . . and these plans 
came to nought’ (p. 77). 


C. A. SMITH 


PIONEERS OF RUSSIAN SOCIAL THOUGHT: Studies of Non-Marxian Formation in 
Nineteenth-century Russia and of its Partial Revival in the Soviet Union. 
By Richard Hare. London, Oxford University Press, 1951. vi+307 pp. 
Illus. Index. 8?”x5}". 25s. 


Mr Hake has written a series of essays on certain Russian nineteenth-century 
social thinkers whom he has selected as representative and has related their ideas 
to developments in Soviet Russia and to the contemporary Soviet evaluations of 
their thought and work. He has produced several very interesting studies, par- 
ticularly those on Khomyakov, Leontiev, the Aksakov brothers, and Kireyevsky, 
but the book as a whole gives an impression of incompleteness and is disappoint- 
ing. It might have been a survey of the main currents of non-Marxian nine- 
teenth-century Russian social thought. From the author’s use of the word 
‘survey’ in the text and from the fact that he is planning a further volume to 
carry the study up to 1917, it may be surmised that this was his original inten- 
tion. He has, however, chosen his subjects arbitrarily and there are omissions. 
Dostoevsky receives only five or six brief mentions throughout the book. Simi- 
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larly Danilevsky and Bakunin are mentioned only in passing, while Ogarev, who 
merits attention only as a disciple of Herzen, is the subject of a special section. 
The studies would also have gained in value had they contained more of a 
historical background to the ideas described. 

Despite these failings, and they detract from the value of the book as a whole, 
Mr Hare has written a number of interesting and readable essays on Russian 
thinkers whose ideas are relevant and, in some cases, important to a proper con- 
sideration of current Soviet policy and ideology. 


IAN GREY 


ERDOL IN DER SOWJETUNION: Geschichte—Gebiete—Probleme. By Heinrich 
Hassmann. Hamburg, Industrieverlag von Hernhaussen, 1951. 176 pp. 
Maps. Tables. 8}”x5?". DM 5.80. 


Dr HassMANN’S clear, concise, and comprehensive study of the oil industry in 
the USSR is enhanced by the important role played by this key raw material in 
contemporary international affairs. Within short compass Dr Hassmann suc- 
ceeds in giving all the essential information on this industry in Russia from its 
early beginnings to 1950. He examines Soviet oil production and consumption 
and makes a comparative analysis with other countries, in particular with the 
United States, not only on a statistical basis, but also in relation to the different 
structure and development of Soviet economy as a whole. After general con- 
siderations on Soviet oil reserves, planned and actual production, various pro- 
duction techniques employed, the changing range of the consumers, and so on, 
the author then proceeds to a detailed examination of each separate oil region. 

With a total production in 1950 of 37-6 million tons, the USSR is the world’s 
third largest producer of oil. Since the second world war, however, she has 
stopped practically all exports—except those to China and Korea. The greatly 
increased internal consumption of oil compared with Tsarist times is an indica- 
tion of the economic progress made (though a fair proportion is consumed by the 
armed forces). But the USSR also imports about 4 million tons, chiefly from 
Roumania, and a further 1 million tons of synthetic oil (her own production 
amounts to about 900,000 tons) from Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia. So 
far she has been able to cover her needs, but Dr Hassmann thinks that, given the 
same rate of industrialization, and of the mechanization of agriculture as in the 
past, oil supplies may well become an acute problem. Hence the USSR’s great 
interest in the Middle East. 

This highly informative book has a number of clearly set out tables and maps, 
and the appendix material includes a comparative table of world oil production 
over the last hundred years, and a nomenclature in four languages (including 
American!) of the various oil products. 


MARGARET DEWAR 


STALIN’S SLAVE Camps: an Indictment of Modern Slavery. Prepared by Charles 
A. Orr. Brussels, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1951. 
104 pp. Bibliog. (ICFTU Pamphlets. No. 2, August 1951.) 9}”x6}’. 
35 Belgian frs. 5s. 75 cents. 


ALTHOUGH touching on various forms of forced labour in other countries, this 
booklet is primarily concerned with its existence in the USSR and the satellite 
States. The considerable amount of detailed evidence here assembled proves 
that the use of penal manpower on a vast scale has become an integral part of 
Soviet economy. This modern form of slavery has now been introduced into the 
European satellites, although perhaps not yet involving such a large percentage 
of the population as in Russia. The booklet is directed to the free trade union 
movement and is frankly propagandist in tone, but this in no way detracts from 
its value as a sound, if not exhaustive, examination of a terrible evil. 
Huco DEWAR 
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ONE GREAT PRISON: the Story behind Russia’s Unreleased POW’s with docu- 
ments and official announcements concerning German and Japanese War 
Prisoners in the Soviet Union. By Helmut M. Fehling. Trans., compiled, 
and introduced by Charles R. Joy. Foreword by Konrad Adenauer and 
Josef Cardinal Frings. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. xvi+175 pp. Index. 
84" x 52”. $2.50. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Fehling has not given a direct account of what he him- 

self saw and experienced as a prisoner of war for six years in the USSR. As it is, 

his use of the impersonal ‘one’ and ‘you’ makes it difficult to distinguish hearsay 
from first-hand evidence. More care could have been taken in the translation, 
and also with the transliteration of Russian words. These faults noted, Mr Feh- 
ling’s story remains a strong plea on a vital humanitarian issue. The second half 
of the book consists of a useful compilation of documentary material. 

HuGco DEWAR 


BRITISH STUDENTS VISIT THE SOVIET UNION. May 1951. Report of a Delegation 
of the National Union of Students of the Universities and Colleges of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Northern Ireland. Mimeographed. London, National 
Union of Students, 1951. 65 pp. Index. 108". 2s. 


Tuis report of a student delegation that went to the Soviet Union in May 1951 
gives some slight, but interesting, glimpses of the life of Soviet students, their 
mentality, and their conception of Western life. It is also instructive for its re- 
velation of the crude manner in which the Soviet authorities seek to use such 
delegations for propaganda purposes (in this case unsuccessfully). The report 
includes some figures on wages and living costs, descriptions of the various uni- 
versities and other educational institutes visited, as well as data on the educa- 
tional system. 
Huco DEWAR 


How Stronc Is Russia? By T. Zavalani. London, Hollis & Carter, 1951. 244 
pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x52”. 18s. 


THIs is a stimulating investigation of the results of planned economy in the 
USSR by an Albanian who saw the first five-year plan launched and lived in 
Russia from 1925 to 1930. On the basis of Soviet official data, the author makes 
a convincing case against Soviet State industry and collectivized agriculture on 
the score of high costs, low productivity, and intensive repression of civil liber- 
ties. While not denying that ‘the Soviet Union has increased enormously its in- 
dustrial capacity during the last twenty years’, Mr Zavalani argues that every- 
thing ‘the Soviet rulers . . . do costs them two or three times more than in any 
advanced industrial country of the West’ (pp. 235-6). This is not an expert’s 
book, but it should be.welcomed by the ‘general and non-specialized reader’ for 
whom it is primarily written. 
C. G. 


MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


THE Economy OF TURKEY: an Analysis and Recommendations for a Develop- 
ment Program. Report of a Mission sponsored by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development in collaboration with the Government 
of Turkey. Washington, International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, 1951. xxv-++276 pp. Maps. Tables. 8?” x52”. $5. 

In 1949 the Turkish Government asked the International Bank to send a mission 

to Turkey. Its objects were to produce a broad survey of the Turkish economy 

and to make recommendations on the directions in which investment might best 
be channelled in the Turkish economy, on means of raising the level of Turkish 
agricultural and industrial production and improving its distributive system; 
and on the best financial policy and administrative mechanism for achieving 
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those ends. The mission consisted almost entirely of eminent American special- 
ists, was headed by Mr J. M. Barker, and spent the months of June, July, 
August, and part of September in Turkey. 

The mission has certainly performed a most useful task in producing an 
authoritative and up-to-date survey of the economic and financial system. With 
its recommendations, of which the most important is that priority in investment 
should be given to agriculture, it would be impossible to quarrel were it not that 
they seem to have been formulated in a vacuum and that they do not accordingly 
appear to have been related to the other.problems with which Turkey is faced, 
notably defence. It is for instance recommended that the construction of roads 
and railways should be slowed down (p. 130), in order, it seems, to make resources 
available for other projects which the mission consider should receive priority. 
But would the Pentagon agree? And if not, what is the Turkish Government to 
do about the report? It may be that this is not a fair criticism of the mission’s 
efforts, for it is true that their terms of reference dealt with butter and not with 
guns. If this is conceded the reader must surely remember that on every page 
the mission is concerned only with what Turkey ought to do about her economy 
if she did not have to think about war. 


BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


TURKISH CROSSROADS. By Bernard Newman. London, Hale, 1951. viii++258 
pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8?”x53?”. 18s. 


In this book Mr Newman takes his practised pen to Turkey, and describes a tour 
of the country, covering Erzerum, Malatya, Iskanderun, Ankara, Izmir, and 
Istanbul, apparently in the summer of 1950. This is orthodox travel talk, with 
descriptions of Anatolian hotels and railway trains, visits to Valis, encounters in 
town and village, accounts of prodigious hospitality, all judiciously seasoned with 
reflections on the Turkish character and the Turkish scene. A certain amount of 
historical, economic, and other information is distributed in small doses through- 
out the book, and painlessly imparted in the form of conversations in railway 
trains and the like. The accuracy of some of the information lends verisimilitude 
to this device. 

The illustrations are good and interesting, but it is a pity that the photographs 
of the Turkish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister facing page 144 have got 
their captions mixed. 


BERNARD LEWIS 


My MiIssIon IN ISRAEL 1948-51. By James G. McDonald. London, Gollancz, 

1951. xii+275 pp. Index. 8}”x54”". 18s. 
No-ONE could read Dr McDonald’s account of his ambassadorship in Tel-Aviv 
without realizing the debt that Israel owes President Truman for the appoint- 
ment. Dr McDonald, who had been League of Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees between the two wars, has an intense enthusiasm for the Zionist ideal. 
His sympathies were so pronounced that when the late Ernest Bevin complained 
to him of the ungratefulness of the Jews, as instanced by the hanging of British 
sergeants, and of the Israeli attitude toward the Arab refugees, he had difficulty, 
he tells us, in reminding himself that he was speaking with the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and not with Adolf Hitler. There is in fact a certain 
naivety about Dr McDonald, of which this indiscriminating enthusiasm is an 
example. Within these limits however he is a shrewd and perfectly honest ob- 
server. His account contains much valuable inside information concerning the 
critical events which accompanied the consolidation of the new State. Indeed 
Dr McDonald, in the American fashion, includes extracts from confidential re- 
ports and appraisals (including one made by the British Minister) which a career 
diplomatist would probably have hesitated to make public so soon after the 
event. 


NEVILL BARBOUR 
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Tue Zionist YEAR Book. 5712 (October 1951-September 1952). Ed. by 
Arthur Saul Super and I. J. Miller. London, Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1951. 567 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 84”x5}". 
Ios. 6d. 

‘WHAT makes a Zionist different from the ordinary Jew... [is that]... he 

knows that Israel means something vital to him... , that he is a part of it’ 

(Zionist Review, 23 November 1951, p. 12). 

In this useful new Year Book the list of Zionist societies and their officers at 
work among the estimated 450,000 Jews of the United Kingdom covers no less 
than 574 pages—an impressive demonstration of activity in the service of a 
foreign State. Of 460 prominent living British Zionists whose particulars in the 
‘Who’s Who’ include their place of birth, 59 per cent are British by birth, while 
29 per cent have come from Eastern Europe. 

Israel and world-Zionism are more summarily, but not less usefully, covered. 
It is indicative of the centripetal tendency that the basic Hebrew vocabulary 
(pp. 335-56) is indexed English-to-Hebrew only, not vice versa, and that the user 
is presumed to be already familiar with the Hebrew alphabet and its pointing. 

GEORGE KIRK 


INDEPENDENT [RAQ: a Study in Iraqi Politics since 1932. By Majid Khadduri. 
London and New York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1951. viiit+291 pp. Map endpaper. Index. 8?” x52”. 
ais. 

Mr KuHappurt'’s study, interesting anyhow as the work of a modern Iraqi his- 
torian—of whom there are all too few—and presented in faultless English, is 
written by the possessor of such advantages that it cannot but be valuable. Few 
if any European writers could command as easily as he the whole current re- 
sources of the press, pamphlets, legislation, and parliamentary debates of Iraq; 
and few, equally, could hope for so wide an acquaintance among the makers of 
the history which he records. This latter advantage has been used by Mr Khad- 
duri with excellent effect ; he is able repeatedly to quote the first-hand testimony 
of a statesman or high official to substantiate his version of events. The author 
is, at the same time, a man of excellent general education, a trained constitu- 
tional lawyer, a teacher of repute, and a citizen of the world. 

The reader must not look, however, for what Mr Khadduri does not offer. He 
has narrowly limited his field, and many of the broader and perhaps most inter- 
esting features of life in the modern Iraqi Kingdom contribute nothing to his 
pages. His subject is political, and to politics—the rapid, shifting personal 
politics of the Iraqi capital—he remains strictly faithful. Of this subject, for the 
ten years which he covers—since his fuller narrative stops short at 1941 with 
only a brief and not very satisfying epilogue for the later years—he gives, no 
doubt, the best and fullest account so far published. For periods when, it would 
appear, he himself was absent from the territory his narrative is noticeably briefer 
and less convincing. Matters of constitutional development and foreign policy 
are treated in separate chapters. 

Mr Khadduri in his preface is generous in his acknowledgement of the help he 
has had from many friends. A bibliography would have been a welcome addition. 
The one map provided is no more than just adequate. A few photographs of 
political leaders would have pleased many readers. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


L’EVoLUTION DE L’EGYPTE 1924-50. By Marcel Colombe. Preface by Robert 
Montagne. Paris, Maisonneuve, I95I. xxii+361r pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Islam d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui. Collection dirigée par E. Lévi-Provengal. 
Vol. 1x.) 74x54”. No price. 

SINCE all the standard books on the history of modern Egypt are now about 

twenty years old, a new and up-to-date history has been needed for some time. 

It is all the more satisfactory that it should have been provided by Monsieur 
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trative centre of a brotherhood, in which case other zawiyas are usually affiliated to it. 
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Colombe, whose earlier articles and office as secretary of the Paris Institut pour 
l’étude de l’Islam contemporain provide a guarantee for its accuracy and 
sobriety. The scale of the work is, as the author himself admits, hardly large 
enough to deal with all the events of the quarter-century with the fullness of 
detail that might be wished. The ‘crisis’ of November 1924, for example, is pre- 
sented as a sudden and unexpected development instead of the culmination of a 
series of assassinations and attempts at assassination, and a British reader might 
feel that the inner aspects of certain other developments are similarly obscured. 
But the fault lies, not with the author (who has endeavoured throughout to be 
fair and impartial), but with the lack of authoritative publications on the British 
side. 

On the other hand, the book does not confine its view to political history. 
There are excellent chapters on the movements of ideas during the period, in- 
cluding the literary currents and the tension between nationalism and Arabism, 
and on the social problems resulting from the growth of industry. One misses, 
however, any discussion of the problems of over-population and its social, no 
less than political and economic, effects. Appendixes give the text of the Con- 
stitution of 1923, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, and a list of all the Cabi- 
nets since the introduction of parliamentary government. Finally, there is a 
useful critical bibliography, supplemented by detailed notes to each chapter. 

H. A. R. Gps 


ESQUISSE D’HISTOIRE RELIGIEUSE DU Maroc: Confréries et Zaouias. By Georges 
Drague. Paris, Peyronnet, 1951. 332 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
(Cahiers de l'Afrique et l’Asie, no. 11.) 8?” x 6}”. 800 /rs. 


THIS is a valuable contribution to the little-known history of the zawiyas } and 
religious brotherhoods of Morocco. The first half of the book, based largely on 
recent French monographs, relates it to the general history of the country. The 
second half itself consists of monographs of individual brotherhoods and zawtyas. 

One outstanding conclusion emerges. This is the extraordinary diversity of 
character and functions, political as well as religious, of these organizations, and 
the impossibility, therefore, of passing any general judgement upon them. 

Politically they usually gave expression to particularist forms. But from 
time to time the marabouts (local saints) or Sharifs (self-styled descendants of 
the Prophet) who led them, succeeded in capturing supreme power in the State, 
and then of course they became the bulwarks of central authority. 

For this reason reigning Sultans, from the eleventh century onwards, have 
always had to reckon with the latent hostility of maraboutic or Sharifian forces 
similar to those which first brought them to power. 

Active opposition on the part of these forces however has only developed 
when the central authority was weak. It has likewise always been stronger in the 
semi-desert regions of the south and the Berber mountain districts than else- 
where. After 1912 maraboutic opposition to the French-protected Makhzan (cen- 
tral government) proved on the whole slight. Only two brotherhoods were 
actively hostile to the French, and as many zawiyas supported as opposed them. 

A relatively new development is the growth of Wahhabi and other reformist 
influences from the east, which have been turning the Sultans into spearheads 
of reformist orthodoxy, in opposition to the brotherhoods (so often formerly its 
champions), which are now accused of heretical and retrograde tendencies. 

The accusation, as M. Drague points out, is frequently unjustified. Neverthe- 
less, in view particularly of their political decline, it is clear that the brother- 
hoods must purify and reform their religious life if they are to survive in an 


evolving age. 
S. E. CROWE 


1 Zawiya can best be described as a centre of religious instruction and influence, which 
may or may not also acquire political influence. It can likewise develop into the adminis- 
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THE SULTAN OF Morocco. By Rom Landau. London, Hale, 1951. 108 pp. 
Illus. 83” x 5}”. 7s. 6d. 

INCLUDED in the recent chain of demands for revisions of treaties from Islamic 
countries is the Moroccan request for a revocation of the 1912 Treaty with 
France (preceded by the 1906 Conference of Algeciras and the secret conventions 
of 1904 which divided up European zones of influence along the North African 
coast from Suez to the Atlantic). France was supposed to bring ‘reforms’ to her 
protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, but there does not seem to be any fore- 
seeable end to her presence, and the protected are growing up fast. To reform, 
yet not to dominate, is a delicate task which nobody since Marshal Lyautey’s 
time has been able, or willing, to solve. 

The central figure in the Moroccan crisis is the Sultan of Morocco, Moham- 
med v, about whom, as Mr Landau points out in his preface, so many references 
of a biased character have appeared in the press. Mr Landau states that his book 
does not pretend to be more than a brief biographical sketch, and this is exactly 
what it is. One would like to know more about the Sultan as a human being. 
Somehow Mr Landau does not quite bring him to life, but he does place the 
events which have surrounded the palace crises in their proper light and this 
account is most timely. 

NINA EPTON 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. By Richard 
Hill. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951. xvi+392 pp. 9” x5#”. 42s. 


THE Sudan Government has opened its archives and granted a subsidy for the 
publication of this dictionary of over 1,900 short notices of persons, both Euro- 
pean and Oriental, who died before 1948 having made some contribution to the 
history of the Sudan. The selection is astonishingly catholic: thus within nine 
pages we have Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the elder Alexandre Dumas, Eratos- 
thenes, the Empress Eugénie, and ‘Fadl Allah, nicknamed al-Labakh (c. 1876— 
1916), criminal’! 

The systematic and detailed transliteration of Oriental personal and place- 
names (thus al-Ubaiyad for the conventional and misleading ‘El Obeid’) is most 
welcome, and there is a useful glossary of ranks, titles, and other designations. 

What the student of the contemporary Sudan now requires is a supplement 
that will provide biographical details of the leading Sudanese personalities who 
are now appearing in increasing numbers on the stage of Sudanese, and eventu- 
ally international, politics and public life. 

GEORGE KIRK 


AFRICA 


Arrica: Continent of the Future. By George Edmund Haynes. Foreword by 
Tracy Strong. New York, Association Press; Geneva, World’s Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 1951. xv-+-516 pp. Map endpapers. 
Indexes. 8” 53”. $3.50. 

In his foreword to this book Mr Tracy Strong, the General Secretary to the 

World’s Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, writes: ‘The coloured 

peoples of the world are aroused after the upheavals of two world wars. They are 

rubbing their eyes and taking a new look at the world so long dominated by 

European nations. They are adopting the inventions which the Western nations 

have made and are learning the science of war as well as that of peace. Africa’s 

millions are probably the least versed in these ways and, therefore, more pliable 

to the benevolent or malevolent forces of the modern world. It is of urgent im- 

portance that the finest elements of Western spiritual life should flow to them in 

larger streams than in the past’. This enquiry, based on much travel and de- 
tailed personal enquiry by the author, is an attempt to state in simple terms, and 
to describe for each territory in the eastern, southern, central, and western 
regions of the African Continent, the nature of the social and spiritual problems 
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resulting from the vast process of change which is tightening its grip on the 
peoples of Africa. 

The book is modestly written. It makes no pretensions to completeness of 
factual data. It does not aim to be an economic or sociological treatise. It is not 
a philosophical or religious essay. Yet it fills a real gap in the literature on 
Africa. It is above all the first up-to-date survey, in one volume, of missionary 
activity and organization in each of these territories, portrayed against the wider 
political and economic structure of each of them. 

This book is packed with valuable information and gives a useful bird’s-eye 
view of the main problems—administrative, economic, and political. It is im- 
bued by a consistent individual viewpoint, which shows the author to be a keen 
observer able to bring to life for the reader the actuality, and urgency, of the con- 
flicting tendencies which he is describing. After reading his description of the 
stresses and strains which beset the indigenous peoples in all these territories few 
will dispute the author’s conclusion that: ‘The rigid customs and inner controls 
of the old tribal life are breaking down. Africans need help to evaluate and 
choose between the true and the false, the permanent and ephemeral, the ethical 
and the expedient, between the material and the spiritual in all new ways of life 
and living’. 

The book will be found very valuable by all who want an overall introduction 
to these aspects of Africa’s problems. 


S. HERBERT FRANKEL 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN AFRICA. Supplement to World Economic 
Report, 1949-50. By United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. viii+-119 pp. Map. Tables. 
11” X84". gs. $1.25. Sw. frs. 5. 

INTENDED to complement the annual surveys of the United Nations Economic 

Commissions for Europe, for Asia, and the Far East, and for Latin America, this 

volume is mainly devoted to Recent Economic Trends with brief introductory 

and concluding sections on the Basic Characteristics of African Economy and 

Development Plans, respectively. The area considered excludes Egypt (dealt 

with in a companion volume on the Middle East), and includes ‘outlying islands 

in the Indian and Atlantic oceans’ including, very disputably, Mauritius and 

Réunion which have little in common with continental Africa. Although it has 

nothing very new to tell us, it brings together intelligently the data currently 

available. Material collected from comparable territories, regardless of their 
political status, and arranged on a regional basis is so much more instructive than 
the artificial inclusions and exclusions of Information from Non-self-governing 

Territories that it is to be hoped that the refusal of the African Powers to estab- 

lish a Regional Commission for Africa will not deter the United Nations from 

continuing a report on this subject in future years. In that case, attention should 

be concentrated more closely than in this initial volume on current trends and a 

fairly substantial chapter added on Public Finance. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


WuITE Man Boss: Footsteps to the South African Volk Republic. By Ada- 
mastor. Boston, Mass., Beacon Press, 1951; London, Gollancz, 1950. 240 
pp. 8”x52”. $3. 12s. 6d. ; 


THE moral and social issues arising from the racial and cultural conflict in the 
Union of South Africa are becoming more and more of vital international signi- 
ficance. This book, therefore, which is an attempt to give a factual account of 
the South African inter-racial situation, should appeal to a large number of 
readers. Itis pointed and frank, and would seem too well documented to deserve 
the criticism made by the publisher’s reader, who ‘expressed incredulity about 
many of its facts’ (p. 7). Inthe main section of his book, Adamastor discusses the 
evolution and consolidation of the Volk Republic. He shows how Afrikaan 
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nationalism thrives, partly on the deep-rooted dislike of a former conqueror, the 
British, whose language and democratic ideology are being rejected, and partly 
on the fear and hatred of non-whites whose supposed threat to white domination 
is being checked by the suppression of a master white race. As Lilian Smith has 
claimed for the Southern whites of the United States, the author suggests that a 
great deal of this hatred and fear is of sexual origin. Unfortunately, the English 
speaking element of the Union do not make a stand upon the main principles of 
British liberalism as far as these affect non-whites. There are notable exceptions, 
however, in such men as the Reverend Michael Scott and Mr Solly Sacks. 

A few statements in the book, however, show either inconsistency or the need 
for clarification. For example, ‘. . . the Christian National Educational policy 
aims at forcing upon all children of Afrikaan-speaking parents and non-white 
children [italics mine] the kind of education that is to make them Nationalist .. . 
like the true Volk’ (p. 124). Are the non-whites being trained to be Volk? The 
rest of the book indicates otherwise. 

The second section of the book deals with the relationship between the 
African Protectorates and Great Britain and the threat to them from the Union’s 
policy of expansion. Finally the author shows how the present South African 
racial policy has brought home to Africans a sense of their common destiny and 
is making possible the co-operation of non-whites against white domination. He 
forecasts a slow but certain triumph of the African peoples. 

The facts are up to date, and well presented. This is a useful book. 

SYDNEY COLLINS 


west Africa. By F. J. Pedler. London, Methuen, 1951. vii+-208 pp. Map. 
Tables. Index. (Home Study Books. Gen. Ed. B. Ifor Evans.) 62” x 4}”. 
5s. 
Tuts book is certainly the best short introduction to West Africa yet written. 
Mr Pedler’s straightforward and unpretentious style masks a unique combina- 
tion of knowledge and judgement which are seen to particular advantage in the 
chapter on The People, which skilfully incorporates the results of anthropological 
scholarship, the social history revealed in short stories by contemporary West 
African authors, and the eye for detail which led Mr Pedler a few years ago to 
make a pioneer study of Income and Expenditure in a Northern Nigerian pro- 
vince. The result is a balanced, yet vivid assessment of the contemporary social 
scene, Other chapters discuss the ‘historical factors’, ‘poverty and wealth’ 
(among much else the two pages in which Mr Pedler explains the Currency 
Board system are admirable), and the ‘political scene’. In this last, Mr Pedler 
deals with Liberia (of which he gives a refreshingly fair-minded account based on 
recent first-hand knowledge), Nigeria (including an incisive page or two on ‘in- 
direct rule’), French West Africa, and the Gold Coast. There are inevitably 
points of emphasis on which opinions may differ but remarkably few inaccuracies, 
though Mr Pedler is surely mistaken in assuming that ‘citoyens de statut local’ 
in the overseas territories of the French Union are not French citizens but only 
‘citizens of the French Union’ (p. 167). Most interesting are such asides as that 
Liberia has received ‘much more’ per head of population in grants from the 
United States than British colonies from the United Kingdom, or that British 
and African should reconsider whether ‘nationalist self-government in small 
{units belongs to the nineteen-fifties’ (p. 196). 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


RELATIONAL PATTERNS OF KAMPALA, UGANDA. By Edwin S. Munger. Chicago, 
University Press, 1951. xi+165 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. 
(The University of Chicago, Department of Geography. Research Paper 
no. 21.) 9” x6". $2. 


Tuis study of Kampala by a geographer sees it as the centre of a series of circles, 
representing the people drawn to it—those who live there, work there, shop 
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there, go there for education, hospital treatment, recreation—those whose lives 
are ordered from it—in education, religion, or various spheres of administrative 
action—and finally all those in Africa with whom it can be said to have relations 
of any kind. The text is described as supplementary to the maps, which attrac- 
tively picture this network of connexions. There are some inaccuracies, mainly 
in matters on the margin of the subject. Interesting points are made on the 
spread of ideas from Kampala, on the influence of Makerere, and on attitudes 
towards political integration ,with neighbouring territories, with a rather 
naively optimistic suggestion that opposition to this could be overcome by 
making Kampala ‘the capital of East Africa’. 


L. P. Mair 


SOUTH ASIA 


EASTERN Epic. Vol. 1: September 1939-March 1943, Defence. By Compton 
Mackenzie. London, Chatto & Windus, 1951. xxiv+623 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}” x 52”. 30s. 

Mr Compton MACKENZIE’s gifts of description and flair for discerning the root 

of the matter in any military situation whether triumphal or disastrous are here 

primarily devoted to narrating the magnificent achievements of the Indian Army 
in the second world war. Yet owing to the wisdom of the former British Govern- 

ment of India and its twin successors at New Delhi and Karachi in giving him a 

free hand and permitting him to eschew the role of official historian, he has been 

enabled to write what may well prove to be a classic epitaph to a great comrade- 
ship-in-arms which ended with the transfer of power in August 1947. This first 
of two volumes, covering as it does a period (1939-43) in which Indian formations 
were engaged in Dunkirk, North Africa, Middle East, Burma, Malaya, and Hong 

Kong, cannot help recording bravery against odds in a succession of disasters, the 

homeric victories in Abyssinia and Eritrea alone standing out in brilliant con- 

trast to the defeats and retreats of a time of the Axis Powers’ dominance in West 
and East. The tale is that of the Indian Army but it also belongs to the Army in 

India wherein British and Indian units fought side by side in a long-established 

companionship of which today, as Mr Mackenzie says, the officers of the Indian 

and Pakistan Armies—and he may be taken to mean too their Commonwealth 
comrades—are proud. The military prowess of the famous Indian divisions 
whose names became household words in Africa, Italy, and Burma gives the 
answer to those who, out of a kind of myopic distrust of their own countrymen, 
have affected to belittle the work of the British officer in the India of ‘pre- 
independence’ days. The verdict given by this independent observer, himself an 
experienced war correspondent of the first world war and an untiring traveller 
over the vast area covered by his narrative, is conclusive. It is also an outstand- 
ing story fully deserving the title which it bears. 

EpwiIn HAWARD 


MISSION WITH MOUNTBATTEN. By Alan Campbell-Johnson. London, Hale, 
1951. xiv-+383 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 94” x6}”. 25s. 


THROUGHOUT Lord Mountbatten’s time in India Mr Campbell-Johnson was his 
press attaché, and took part in the inner staff meetings regularly held to discuss 
progress. Thus his book, compiled from his notes made at the time, besides 
vividly describing memorable scenes such as Independence Day and Gandhi’s 
funeral, is a record of the shaping of policy by an exceptionally well qualified 
observer. 

Part 1 deals with the period from 22 March to 15 August 1947, and shows 
how Lord Mountbatten became convinced that the tension between Congress 
and the Moslem League had already produced so dangerous a situation that par- 
tition was the only solution and that, when once the leaders had assented to a 
compromise on this basis, it was desirable to carry it through immediately. It 
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was also hoped that on partition he would for a transitional period be Governor 
General of both Dominions with a co-ordinating role; but Jinnah withheld his 
agreement to this, though welcoming the decision that Lord Mountbatten should 
nevertheless remain as Governor General of the Indian Dominion. Part 1 de- 
scribes his tenure of this office (from 15 August 1947 to June 1948). He was still 
able with constitutional propriety to give guidance to his Ministers; and also, 
as chairman of a Joint Defence Council, to preside at meetings of Indian and 
Pakistani statesmen. The author records the measures taken to limit the effects 
of the Punjab disturbances and migrations; the opening stages of the Kashmir 
dispute; and the tangled course of negotiations regarding the future relationship 
of Hyderabad to India, during which he was himself entrusted with a mission 
to the Nizam; this last problem, however, was to yield only to time, and is left 
unsolved at the end of the record. 

Mr Campbell-Johnson’s book will provide valuable material to future histor- 
ians of events now too recent to be seen in historical perspective. Meanwhile his 
narrative is one of great interest, and sheds new light on some of the circum- 
stances of the transfer of power. 


J. C. WALTON 


FouRTH YEAR OF FREEDOM: August 1950—August 1951. Foreword by Mohanlal 
Gautam. New Delhi, All-India Congress Committee, 1951. xviliq-224 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 93”x6}”. Rs. 3. 


Tuis brochure, well supplied with maps, covers all the activities of the Central 
and State Governments and is a valuable work of reference about the New India, 
though it naturally presents the picture with some degree of bias towards the 
party responsible for it. At the end it gives over twenty pages to the Planning 
Commission’s Draft Report which has attracted much interest in India. 


EpWIN HAWARD 


TALKS WITH NEHRU: India’s Prime Minister Speaks Out on the Crisis of Our 
Time. A discussion between Jawaharlal Nehru and Norman Cousins. By 
Norman Cousins. London, Gollancz, 1951. 64 pp. 72” 5}”. 2s. 


THE Editor of the Saturday Review of Literature (U.S.) held two ‘recorded’ meet- 
ings with India’s Prime Minister in March 1951. Beginning with topics of what 
might be called academic interest—democracy, the duties of the State, and the 
dangers of centralization—the talks were led to India’s relations with the 
United States. 

The anxiety of the United States on this point is well known. Pandit Nehru 
comes out of the interchange of views well. He has much sound sense to give his 
friendly interlocutor. He demurs to basing policy on the idea of a ‘moral 
crusade’. He shrewdly observes that if the United Nations does not affect half 
of the world it is not the United Nations. He perceives that behind high sound- 
ing phrases may lie entirely different chains of thought. Anyone who has had 
practical experience of the intrigues and cynical unrealities of international con- 
ferences spotlighted by the machinery of modern publicity will agree. It is not 
enough to say that there is no desire on the part of this or that people for war 
with another. The problem is to order the economic, social, and commercial rela- 
tions of the world so as to help governments to put that pacific desire into 
practice. 


EpWIN HAWARD 


NEw ConsTITUTION OF INDIA. By B. N. Banerjea. Calcutta, Mukherjee, 1951. 
vi+205 pp. Illus. Map. Tables. Index. 73”x5}”". Rs. 4. 6s. 6d. 

InpIA has reposed her constitutional future in a document of unprecedented 

length and detail; and on the eve of the first general election Professor Banerjea 

wrote this small introduction to its history and salient features. It is an admir- 
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able little book. It gives a useful summary of the historical background; an ex- 
cellent, if brief, appraisal of its federal characteristics; and a valuable annotation 
of its principal sections. When one has read Professor Banerjea’s book and 
noted all the formal contrivances of the new constitution, one thing which stands 
out crystal clear is the vast legacy of Western constitutionalism; especially the 
adoption of British Cabinet government. Whatever account is made of British 
imperialism in India, this may remain its greatest tribute. 


S. R. DAvis 


PosT-WAR INFLATION IN INDIA: a Survey. By N. V. Sovani. Poona, Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, 1949. xiv-+94 pp. Tables. (Publication 
no. 21.) 9}”x6}". Rs. 5. 7s. 6d. 

THIS survey was prepared by Mr Sovani as a companion to his edition of the 
Reports of the Commodity Prices Board. It is a detailed account of economic 
developments in India, relevant to the changes in the price-level, between 1944 
and 1948. It brings out the key position occupied in the Indian price structure 
by the prices of food grains. In a situation where the supply of such essential 
commodities is both chronically short and very uncertain, variations in it are 
perhaps the main factor affecting short-term movements of prices; though it is 
also the case that budgetary policy in the immediate post-war years was mainly 
inflationary. Price-control reverted to the Provinces in 1946, and largely petered 
out during the period surveyed. For the student of Indian affairs, the account 
here presented of this somewhat confused transitional period will provide useful 
material. One cannot say, however, that the developments of the time are fully 
analysed. 


A. J. Brown 


Hinbu CuLturE: Essays and Addresses. 3rd ed. By K. Guru Dutt. Foreword 


by C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1951. xiii+254 pp. 
74"x5". Rs. 8.8. 


Mr Guru Dutt’s book can be highly recommended to anyone who wants to 
know whether India has today any philosophy of her own, and if so, how it links 
up with the most recent trends of philosophy in the West. 

The thesis of this compilation of lectures and essays is that philosophy is not 
merely a schematic knowledge of the measurable aspects of reality dealt with by 
science, but something which embraces the whole of experience, including reli- 
gious, aesthetic, and even mystical experience. This has, throughout the cen- 
turies, been the basic conception of Indian philosophers, who have therefore a 
valuable contribution to make to the modern schools of thought which repudiate 
a determinist and mechanistic interpretation of all human experience. 

The author writes with great erudition and clarity, and if some of the lec- 
tures will not be easy reading for those unversed in Indian philosophy, the re- 
mainder throw light on the interlocking today of the most recent Indian and 
Western schools of philosophy. 


H. GRAY 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN CEYLON. By Charles Collins. London and New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs in co-operation with the 


International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. viii-+-162 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}”5}”. 15s. 


Tuis is the first of a series of studies of public administration in Eastern Asia 
which is being produced by the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs in collaboration. It traces the history of the sub- 
ject in Ceylon from the earliest recorded times, with a chapter on the Sinhalese, 
Portuguese, and Dutch periods. Naturally, however, the main theme is British 
administration from the East India Company onwards. 
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The first British experiment was an attempt to introduce a replica of the 
Madras system, replacing the minor authorities who had been taken over by the 
Dutch by Tamils introduced for the purpose. This was a disastrous failure. 
Under Crown Colony government was developed the system of administration 
through local Agents whose subordinates were ‘chiefs and minor headmen’ with 
traditional rank and titles. Village committees on a traditional basis were re- 
vived in 1856 to control irrigation; later their powers were extended and they 
were given judicial functions. Road committees followed. Municipal govern- 
ment was instituted in 1865, and was regarded as the indispensable training for 
the exercise of wider political powers. 

The circumstances in which the various specialist departments were created 
and developed are described. Incidental to this are some interesting examples 
of the perennial competition for resources between ‘development’ and ‘welfare’. 
Sir James Longdon in a depression period economized on irrigation but expanded 
education. His successor called this a diversion to objects ‘not really of more im- 
portance’. Sir West Ridgway in 1896 said that welfare expenditure was ‘the 
price which we must consent to pay for our connexion with the British Empire’. 

L. P. MAIR 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN SIAM. By W. D. Reeve. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. vi+93 pp. 
Index. 8}” x53". 8s. 6d. 


Tuis is the second book of a series, the object of which is to provide factual back- 
ground in assessing what is required in an up-to-date public service in Asia. On 
the solid foundations of Siam’s long independent history Mr Reeve, from his 
twenty years’ experience as an adviser, has built up a clear and interesting story. 
From the absolute, though often benevolent, despotism of the earlier Chakri 
rulers he traces the development of the modern democratic administration. Both 
central and provincial affairs are covered and even the Nat Ampur (District 
Officer) is not forgotten. How often are the Nai Ampurs of this world the essen- 
tial links between governments and people. The outstandingly successful 
peasants’ co-operative movement, linked as it is with Siam’s chief export, rice, 
is explained. 

Post-war problems form a chapter of particular interest. The uneconomic 
and unworkable Rice Agreement, a part of the Peace Treaty with the Allies, is 
rightly condemned for its share in the widespread corruption of a people pre- 
viously known for their integrity. 

The Siamese are evidently solving their problems and in this their friends will 
wish them well, Waste not without a slight tinge of cet Me on reading that ‘the 
shops are crammed . . . with goods of all sorts. Prices are . . . 20 per cent to 50 
per cent lower than in Britain. . * (p. 4 

The reader of this well-written and well- -produced study of a country, so far 
little affected by Communism, will need a large-scale map. This may help him to 
realize that Siam in fact covers an area equivalent to France. 

G. BRUNSKILL 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


COLLISION OF EAsT AND WEST. By Herrymon Maurer. Introduction by Hu 
Shih. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1951. xvi+352 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
83" x52”. $4.50. 

Mr Maurer, who has been Instructor in English at the University of Nanking 

and a member of the Board of Editors of Fortune magazine, and who is at pre- 

sent a lecturer at the Quaker graduate study centre at Pendle Hill, endeavours in 
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this book to discover the basic cause for the developments of antagonisms be- 
tween East and West which ‘in the space of ten short years set the West itself on 
fire, overwhelmed four-thousand year old China, and involved East, West, and 
Russia perhaps fatally with each other’ (p. 6). In his view, ‘the mistake that 
threw the cultural meeting of East and West into an intense cultural collision 
was the mistake of treating Eastern peoples not straightforwardly as persons 
who are valuable in themselves but rather as units of population which can be 
used as means to some greater end’ (p. 299). His book, intended for the Ameri- 
can general reader, is a commentary on this thesis and he has much that is in- 
teresting and valuable to say upon American actions and policy in the Far East, 
especially between 1937 and 1947. 

Mr Maurer is an admirer of Chinese philosophy, of Confucianism, and especi- 
ally of Taoism. As such, he sees in the triumph of Communism in China her sur- 
render to an alien culture and he does not regard the social and economic re- 
forms of the new regime as compensating factors. ‘It would seem that the social 
measures taken in China so far have had ends of much the same sort that social 
measures have had in Russia: total State power and increased capacity to wage 
war’ (p. 241). There is much in this book with which many will disagree, and the 
author is occasionally guilty of loose statements, such as that Russian armies 
occupy Manchurian cities (p. 242). But there is much sound sense and insight 
into Oriental psychology; nor is the author given to any extremes of denun- 
ciation. 


F. C. JONES 


JAPAN IN WoRLD History. By G. B. Sansom. New York, International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations for the Japan Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1951. 94 pp. 84” x54”. $2. 

In these lectures the greatest European authority on Japanese history em- 
phasizes the necessity for the study of this subject, so far rather neglected by 
Western scholars. ‘I am pleading’, says Sir George, ‘for the study of Japanese 
history, not as an end in itself, but as an integral and important part of world 
history’ (p. 16). He points out that, owing to the classical tradition in education, 
Oriental studies have been regarded ‘as eccentric, and so specialized as to be out- 
side the sphere of orthodox higher education’ (p. 22). He also rightly protests 
against the assumption that Western institutions are necessarily superior to and 
more desirable than those of the East, but considers that foreign students of 
Japanese history can obtain in some ways a greater objectivity, though their 
knowledge must be less than that of native experts. It should therefore be their 
business to provide translations of important historical material to be available 
to Western scholars who are specialists in other fields, and to make comparative 
studies between Japanese and European history. This small volume is highly 
important and should be widely read. 


A. L. SADLER 


ASPECTS OF JAPAN’S LABOR PROBLEMS. By Miriam S. Farley. Supplement by 
William T. Moran. Foreword by William L. Holland. New York, John Day 
for International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1950. x-+283 pp. Tables. Index. 8” 54”. $3.50. 28s. 

Miss FarLey has collected a mass of material about the growth of organized 

labour in Japan between 1945 and 1950. If her exposition is rather unsystematic, 

she disarms criticism by admitting this in her introduction, and the fault may be 
forgiven, since it is very useful to be provided with this narrative of SCAP’s 
labour policy and also of the response of the Japanese to the lead given to them. 

Miss Farley brings out clearly the inconsistencies in the Occupation policy. At 

first the effort was made not merely to remove the legal disabilities from which 

trade union organization and activity had hitherto suffered, but also to give 
Ss 
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positive encouragement to militant trade union action. When this led to strikes 
which endangered economic recovery, SCAP intervened and prohibited strikes. 
Later still, as American policy became concerned with the reconstruction of the 
Japanese economy rather than with social reform, there was ‘considerable re- 
striction of labour’s permissible activities’. 

Much information, including statistical data, is conveniently available here 
about the nature of the trade unions, trade union membership, collective bar- 
gaining, disputes, and the struggle for power among the rival factions in the 
labour movement. Yet many readers will find their greatest interest in the 
occasional indication of the peculiarities which, in Japan, are always likely to 
attend social movements and forms of organization otherwise familiar to us. 
For example, we learn that in the strikes that occurred during the early period 
of the Occupation, ‘Japanese unions... enjoyed some unusual advantages. 
Wages were commonly paid during strikes’. Again, at one time the organized 
workers, instead of striking, used to take over a plant and run it until a settle- 
ment with the employers was reached. Yet this was a less revolutionary pro- 
ceeding than it might at first sight appear; for, during the period the workers 
were in occupation of the plant, they normally paid over the proceeds of their 
trading to the owners who, for their part, continued to pay the wages! 

G. C. ALLEN 


KOREAN—AMERICAN RELATIONS: Documents pertaining to the Far Eastern 
Diplomacy of the United States. Vol. 1. The Initial Period, 1883-1886. 
Ed. by George M. McCune and John A. Harrison. Los Angeles, Univer- 
sit; of California Press, 1951. viili++-163 pp. Index. 9}” x6”. $2.50. Igs. 


Tuis is the first of an intended series of three volumes of selected documents on 
the history of the relations between the United States and Korea from 1883 until 
1905. It covers the period from the appointment of General Lucius H. Foote as 
the first American Minister to Korea until the autumn of 1886. In an excellent 
short introduction, Professors McCune and Harrison give a lucid survey of the 
tangled skein of Korean domestic politics and international relationships during 
these critical three years. The American representatives, Foote, and, after his 
resignation consequent upon his demotion by an economically minded Congress, 
Ensign George C. Foulk, were trying to uphold the cause of Korean independ- 
ence against the efforts of China to transform her former tributary into a vassal 
State on the Western pattern, with the able Yuan Shih-kai as Resident. In face 
of Korean internal divisions, British support of China and general ignorance and 
indifference at home, the only result could be failure; by 1886 the Chinese had 
largely succeeded in their aims, and retained the upper hand in Seoul until Japan 
struck in 1894. 

This is an extremely valuable compilation of documents, carefully selected 
and grouped under appropriate headings. They need to be read in conjunction 
with other sources, including British Foreign Office materials, but they will prove 
useful, especially to English students of this subject who cannot easily spend time 
in the archives of the Department of State. For these reasons the appearance of 
this volume is very welcome, and it is to be hoped that it will still be possible for 
its successors to appear. 

F. C. JONES 


THE REDs TAKE A City: the Communist Occupation of Seoul with Eye-witness 
Accounts. By John W. Riley, Jr, and Wilbur Schramm. Trans. by Hugh 
Heung-wu Cynn. Preface by Frederick W. Williams. New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1951. xiv-+210 pp. Charts. Index. 8}”x5}’. 
$2.75. 

Tuis is a study of Communist policies and methods during the first North Korean 

occupation of Seoul, June-September 1950. Professor Riley and Mr Schramm 
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were members of an American Air Force team which, in the autumn of 1950, 
was appointed to collect documentary and verbal evidence of the experiences of 
the Seoul populace under Communist rule. They have summarized their findings 
in brief introductory surveys of occupation techniques entitled The Blueprint 
of Occupation, Official Conduct and Personnel Policy, Techniques of Thought 
Control, Surveillance and Penalties, Institutional Reforms. Each is illustrated 
by stories of personal experiences under the invader, recounted by Koreans who 
were prominent in politics or in the professions. These accounts of personal 
suffering and tragedy have been rendered into English by Mr Hugh Heung-wu 
Cynn. 

The North Korean Communists struck in accordance with a carefully pre- 
pared plan; they expected complete victory by the end of July 1950, and had 
intended to transfer their seat of government to Seoul and to hold elections for 
all Korea in the following month. Assisted by the pre-extant Communist ele- 
ments in the city, the invaders lost no time in appointing their nominees to all 
positions of importance and in hunting down ‘irreconcilable elements’ on the 
basis of a previously prepared proscription list. To the people in general they 
presented an attractive programme of national unity and social reform and their 
three months of control were too short a period to provide the disillusionment 
that had gripped the hordes of refugees who fled from North Korea in the winter 
of 1950-I. 


F. C. JONES 


PekinG Diary: a Year of Revolution. By Derk Bodde. London, Cape, 1951. 
xxi+292 pp. Index. 8” x52". 16s. 


Dr BopbE went to Peking on a Fulbright Fellowship and spent a year in the 
ancient capital, from August 1948 until the summer of the following year. He 
thus saw the last months of Kuomintang occupation and the opening stages of 
that of the Communists, and he kept a diary of his experiences and impressions. 
Those who, like the author himself, resided in Peking in the years just previous 
to the outbreak of the Pacific war, will be interested, and, perhaps, saddened at 
his description of life in Peking in the autumn of 1948, marked by the decay of 
much that was gracious and beautiful in this unique city. Indeed, his pen por- 
traits of day-to-day life during this period are fascinating and he is at his best 
in describing the popular reactions to the bewildering sequence of events. 

The confusion, neglect, and squalor which characterized the expiring Nation- 
alist regime predisposed the people to receive the Communist invaders with 
acquiescence and favourable anticipation. This was confirmed during the first 
half of 1949 by the moderation of the new rulers and their evidently sincere de- 
sire to improve conditions, which, despite errors of inexperience and the hamper- 
ing effects of flood and famine, they succeeded in doing to a considerable degree. 
They thus won good opinions from both Chinese and foreigners alike, but, by 
the end of Dr Bodde’s sojourn, there were signs that the first leniency was pass- 
ing, and that the screw was beginning to be tightened. He notes that the one line 
of Communist propaganda which did not go over well was their lyrical praise of 
the Soviet Union and he expresses doubts if the Chinese intellectuals, who for the 
most part enthusiastically rallied to the Communist side, will for long remain 
content with an unvarying diet of Marxism. 


F. C. Jones 


Rep CHINA IN PERSPECTIVE. By John Blofeld. London, Wingate, 1951. 242 
pp. 82”x5}". 12s. 6d. 

TuE tale of the corruption, the inefficiency, the terrors of the Nationalist regime 

in China is told by Mr Blofeld with intimate knowledge and with a vivacious 

pen. After skirmishing over a few thousand years of Chinese civilization, he 

gives in acondensed and effective form an account of the impact of Western and 
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scientific thought and weapons, on a country with a classical tradition, ignor- 
ant of modern warfare. From this he turns to his main theme, the ease with 
which the People’s Government superseded their predecessors, the mass of the 
people having become convinced that nothing could be worse, and soon becom- 
ing convinced that something could be much better. Land reform, steady prices, 
honesty in high places, and a share in the government of the universities for the 
students, converted the doubtful and won the enthusiasm of the hopeful. 

Mr Blofeld shares the indomitable faith of those who know and love China 
that whatever happens to the form of government her people will remain un- 
changed in character and spirit, and his faith is infectious. The book is worth an 
index. Precision about dates and personalities would make it useful for scholars 
as well as a pleasure to general readers. 

LYNDA GRIER 


Economic SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR East 1950. Prepared by the Secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. London, 
H.M.S.O. for the United Nations, 1951. xxiv+54I pp. Map. Tables. 
Index. 9” 6". 27s. 6d. $3.75. Sw. frs. 15. 

Major political events have put back the clock of progress and have weakened 

the forces of reconstruction and development in Asia. At the same time, these 

same events have, temporarily at least, given a specious effect of prosperity in 
terms of higher prices for the region’s exports, improved terms of trade, higher 
money incomes and profits, and surpluses in balances of payments. ‘But,’ says 

Dr Lokanathan, the Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Asia 

and the Far East, at p. xv, ‘any tendency to feel exhilarated by this prosperity 

should be tempered by a knowledge of its causes. ... The region is already 
suffering from a world-wide conflict between social and economic improvement 
on the one hand and rearmament on the other.’ 

Against this background ECAFE perseveres in its efforts. It has been in 
existence now for nearly five years and in spite of criticism and opposition, it 
has a highly creditable record. It has not only been the principal means of 
guiding the flow of funds from United Nations agencies, the United States, and 
British Commonwealth sources since the war, but it has also, through its Secre- 
tariat, succeeded progressively in collecting the basic information on all eco- 
nomic matters from the utilization of natural resources and manpower to food 
and agriculture, transport, mining, and finance without which no intelligent 
planning can be attempted. 

The present economic survey is a great advance on its predecessors. Your 
reviewer, who was responsible for the preparation of the report on devastation 
and reconstruction in Asia and the Far East to the Economic and Social Council 
in 1947, which was the germ of the present survey, can assess with confidence 
the progress that has been made since that time. It has been spectacular. The 
present report is by far the most complete and informative to date and is the 
essential basic document for any approach to the economic problems of the 
region. Dr Lokanathan and his Secretariat are greatly to be congratulated. 

VICTOR PURCELL 


UNITED STATES 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN RepuBLic. 4th ed. Vols.1and 1. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager. New York and London, Oxford 
University Press, 1950. xxx-+-1799 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
ot” x6}”. 70s. 


‘Morison and Commager’ is an old, indeed indispensable, friend of any teacher 
of American history. The first reaction of one who, like the reviewer, was 
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brought up on the modest dimensions of the 1937 edition is to exclaim at the 
way in which an old friend has put on weight with the years. In place of the 
1,397 pages of the 1937 edition we now have 1,799. But then, in place of the 
1763 to 1937 timespan, we now cover the all-but-millennium of A.D. 1000 to 
1950. And, alas for inflation, in place of 25s. we now pay £3 Ios. 

An interesting essay could be written and illustrated by extracts from these 
two editions about the changing attitudes of American historical scholarship 
under the impact of world events. In 1937 liberal internationalism, a philosophy 
of which Professors Morison and Commager have always been distinguished ex- 
ponents, was on the defensive. The second world war, and the assumption of 
world responsibilities by the United States of America, have vindicated their 
cause but also, to some extent, sobered their judgements. It is interesting to 
notice, for example, that the narrative of The Road to War in 1917 has been cut 
to omit the judgement that ‘now that twenty years have elapsed, many Ameri- 
cans question both the wisdom and the necessity of a policy that in 1917 seemed 
not only right but inevitable’ (vol. 1, p. 447). Similarly Walter Hines Page, in 
the perspective of 1950, no longer incurs the implied criticism of many passages 
in the earlier edition, and Bryan’s protest against Wilson’s treatment of the sub- 
marine menace becomes ‘a plausible argument’ instead of ‘a perfectly reasonable 
position’. But we mourn at the sober deletion of Mr Lippman’s 1932 judgement 
on Franklin Roosevelt: ‘an amiable man . . . who, without any important quali- 
fications for the office, would very much like to be President’ (vol. 11, p. 557). 
Surely one of the permissible indulgences of historians is to smile at the brashness 
of journalists? 

But these are trifles. The reassuring reality is that ‘Morison and Commager’ 
is as reliable, illuminating, and penetrating in its fourth edition as it was when 
the American world was a smaller place and the span of American history was 
shorter and less troubled. It remains, what it always was, the best two-volume 
history of the United States. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


AMERICA’S MASTER PLAN. By John Fischer. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1951. 
viii+205 pp. 8$”x5}”". 12s. 6d. 


UNLIKE many who have essayed a critical appraisal of American foreign policy 
in recent years, Mr John Fischer starts out with the advantage of knowing his 
Russians. He also has more than a nodding acquaintance with some of the men 
who make—as well as with their opponents at home who at times seem deter- 
mined to break—United States policy. In addition he is familiar with the work- 
ings of the National Security Council and with its role in the development of 
‘America’s Master Plan’; and in chapters one to five of his book he gives the 
most illuminating account of this ‘nearest equivalent to the Soviet Politburo’ 
that has so far appeared in print. 

To the reader already familiar with the recent pronouncements of Mr Acheson 
there will be nothing either novel or incomprehensible in Mr Fischer’s exposition 
of the American ‘Master Plan’. Yet the book manages to give an unusually clear 
and concise analysis of the Plan in relation to the international background 
against which it has been conceived. The Plan, Mr Fischer points out, began to 
take shape with the formulation of the Truman Doctrine in March 1947, and had 
grown ‘into almost complete form’ by the spring of 1951. ‘The Line of Contain- 
ment had been pushed all the way around the Soviet Empire, from the Bering 
Straits to the North Cape of Norway. It was backed up by interlocking alliances 
and commitments of various kinds’ (p. 41). Today, ‘in spite of all its rattles and 
creaks’, the Plan is working more successfully than the criticism heard in the 
lobbies and committee rooms of Washington might seem to indicate, although 
there are, as Mr Fischer sees it, ‘three big pieces’ which still remain to be added: 
‘a smooth-running organization; steadiness and dependability in its operation ; 
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a long-range goal that will give us the initiative in the struggle for the human 
mind’ (pp. 186-7). 

As far as the ‘chances of success’ are concerned, in evaluating these Mr 
Fischer finds more than a glimmer of hope for the future. The strategy of the 
Kremlin, he points out, has ‘proved self-defeating’ in many parts of the globe, 
and there are ‘signs of trouble’ within the Soviet orbit. The control of the Soviet 
empire must inevitably ‘pass, some day, into the hands of men very different 
from those who made it and who rule it now’. And that day is probably not far 
off, for ‘Stalin has outlived his Biblical span, and even Georgians don’t last for 
ever’ (p. 199). 

Co Jit. 


SEVEN Major Decisions. By Sumner Welles. London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1951. xvii+224 pp. Index. 83" x5}". 15s. 


SUMNER WELLES, American Under Secretary of State from 1936 to 1943, has 
tried to pick out in this book a series of critica] decisions taken by the American 
Government between 1937 and 1945, decisions which he feels have fundament- 
ally affected and will continue to affect international affairs for a long time to 
come. The decisions he deals with are: the abortion of a plan for attempting to 
check aggression in 1937; the recognition of the Vichy Government; American 
policy in the Far East prior to Pearl Harbour; the recommendation of the Rio 
de Janeiro conference in 1942 to sever relations with the Axis; the postponement 
of territorial and other political adjustments until a future Peace Conference; 
American Far Eastern policy during the war; and, finally, the establishment of 
the United Nations while the war was still in progress. 

On some of these matters, particularly those with which Welles himself was 
personally and prominently concerned, the book throws new light. Some new 
details of American negotiation and a one-sided insight into some of the feuds 
of the American Government make the book useful to anyone interested in 
recent American diplomatic history. 

The book is, however, disfigured by Welles’s undisguised rancour against his 
former chief, Cordell Hull. Written largely from memory, it contains some small 
errors of chronology (e.g. pp. 135, 160); and the very structure of the book, 
treating of separate passages of diplomacy in isolation from the general 
context of internationai relations, encourages the author to exaggerate and 
oversimplify whenever he comes to assess the significance of the actions he 


describes. 
W. H. McNEILL 


Steps TO PEACE: a Quaker View of U.S. Foreign Policy. By the American 
Friends Service Committee. London, Gollancz, 1951. 64 pp. 7}”X5}”. 
1s. 6d. 


TuIs pamphlet makes a sincere and, as far as it goes, thoughtful attempt to 
probe the alleged shortcomings of American foreign policy and to suggest an 
alternative approach to the problems with which, in the opinion of the American 
Friends Service Committee, that policy has so far failed to grapple effectively. 
‘We believe’, the writers of the pamphlet state, ‘that a foreign policy aimed 
chiefly at impressing a handful of men in the Kremlin and subordinating the 
problem of a billion Asians and half a billion Europeans is a policy which is 
doomed to failure’ (p. 5). The weakness of the writers’ case, however, is that they 
largely ignore the connexion between the men in the Kremlin and the problems 
of Asia and Europe, and that they do not appear to be aware of the fact that the 
struggle against Soviet-Communist imperialism is fundamentally as much an 
Asian and European as an American preoccupation. 


Caged: 
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AMERICA’S CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS: Estimates for 1946-60. By Robert W. 
Hartley and others. Foreword by Evans Clark. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1950. xvili+-244 pp. Tables. 11” x84". $3. 


AN estimate of capital requirements is clearly dependent for its usefulness on the 
precision and realism of the assumptions on which it is based, and the authors 
of this work have been faced with a formidable task in making a choice of as- 
sumptions. They have, however, made the nature of their choice reasonably 
clear. It is based upon a mixture of criteria—standards set by law or public 
prescription in the fields of housing, and the basic public utilities, on the assump- 
tion that these will be made effective; and estimates of effective demand in a 
situation of continuous full employment so far as industrial buildings and equip- 
ment, etc., are concerned. It is assumed that accumulated deficiencies will have 
been worked off by 1960. 

On these assumptions, gross investment for the decade 1951-60 is estimated 
at some 16 or 17 per cent of the gross national product (in full employment) for 
that period. This is a little below the average (about 18 per cent) achieved in the 
later nineteen-twenties, and markedly below the average (of about 2o per cent) 
for the period 1870-1920 as a whole. It corresponds fairly well with the ratio of 
gross saving to gross national product in some recent years of full employment. 
The estimates suggest, therefore, that the task of maintaining full employment 
and at the same time of maintaining a rapid rate of economic progress in the 
United States in the present decade ought not to present outstanding difficulties 
—apart, at any rate, from the extra difficulties imposed by the increased scale 
of armament expenditure which has been undertaken since 1950. 

The stress is fairly heavily on urban development, which accounts for 30 per 
cent of the estimated requirements, against iess than 24 per cent of actual gross 
investment during 1920-45; while commecial and industrial facilities constitute 
a reduced proportion of the total (27-6 per cent against 35 per cent during 1920— 
45). This is in keeping with the general direction of change in advanced eco- 
nomies; the modern world is becoming increasingly aware that housing lags 
lamentably behind the advance of the standard of living in general, and it fol- 
lows inevitably that public authorities have more and more to do with housing 
and thus with investment expenditure as a whole. 

One must not, however, place too much reliance upon estimates such as 
these, useful though they are. Technical progress cannot be foreseen, and that, 
in the end, is clearly the main factor governing capital requirements, in the sense 
in which the term is used in the book. The troublesome thing is that one does not 
know in which direction it will call for modification of estimates made on the 
basis of present knowledge. 

A. J. BRown 


FREEDOM IS THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE: an Inquiry into the Battle for the American 
Future. By Archibald MacLeish. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. ix-++186 pp. 
Index. 8}”x5}”. $2.50. 


MACcLEISH writes as an eloquent prophet—a prophet who warns of moral and 
intellectual failings and who asks pointed and provocative questions rather than 
one foretelling the future. He is a Liberal and proud of it. As he explains in the 
foreword: ‘. . . the time through which we are living is a revolutionary time and 
the revolution is the revolution of the individual: the revolution not of Marx but 
of Jefferson: the struggle of the individual man and mind and conscience against 
the official Truths, the established dogmas, the organized inevitabilities in- 
herited from the past or newly imposed by the present’ (p. viii). MacLeish is 
acutely aware of the difficulties of such a faith, but believes that if enough in- 
dividuals pursue the truth as they see it, sharpen their purpose and harden their 
wills to establish a new and better society, then reactionary authoritarianism and 
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social and economic evils can be conquered. He offers not a blue print but a 
faith: faith upheld by a noble, if at times an over-verbalized, vision. 


W. H. McNEILL 


ForTUNE. Vol. XLitl, no, 2, February 1951: U.S.A., the Permanent Revolu- 
tion. Ed. by Russell W. Davenport. Chicago, Time, Inc., 1951. 216 pp. 
Illus. 13” X 10}". $1.25. 


THE February 1951 issue of Fortune is devoted to a survey under the title: 
‘U.S.A., The Permanent Revolution’. The American system is described as rest- 
ing on three principles: the pursuit of liberty, a tendency towards equality, and 
the method of constitutionalism; and these are examined in turn, along with 
various more concrete features of the American scene and of America’s relations 
with the rest of the world. The whole may come under suspicion of harbouring 
some complacency ; but, seen in perspective, as a sermon to the prosperous busi- 
ness men of a nation raised suddenly to an enormous peak of world power, it can 
claim great credit. That the American tradition contains powerful elements so 
strongly opposed to arbitrary power and to social and economic inequality, de- 
spite the high degree in which concentration of power and inequality of wealth 
are fostered by such an explosive development as that of the American economy 
in the last hundred years, is one of the most hopeful features of the present age. 
In appealing to these elements in the minds of its important and select readers, 
the editors of Fortune presumably do not believe themselves to be wasting words. 
A. J. BROWN 


CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


THE British West InpiEs. By W. L. Burn. London, Hutchinson, 1951. 196 
pp. Map endpapers. Index. (University Library. British Empire History. 
Ed. by Sir Reginald Coupland.) 7}” x 42”. 7s. 6d. 


WITHIN the stringent limits of space imposed on him by the requirements of the 
series for which this book was written, Professor Burn has admirably compressed 
the welter of events and tendencies that piece together to form the expanding 
patchwork of West Indian history. The author’s approach to his task, and his 
treatment of it, can best be explained in his own words: ‘A summary of this ex- 
pansion, packed with names and dates, can be as tedious as the report of the 
directors of a reputable and steadily growing company. The reality behind the 
summary was far different; a tale in which valour and constancy stood out in 
vivid contrast against selfishness, rapacity and cruelty’ (p. 20). The book is in- 
deed packed with factual information, but the author never lets the trees pre- 
vent him from seeing the wood. The varying fortunes of various widely separ- 
ated colonies—those unacquainted with the Caribbean are apt to forget that the 
distance between, for example, Jamaica and the Leeward Islands is 850 miles— 
are gathered into the general pattern of history with wide and illuminating 
scholarship. The record is full of picturesque and violent events and of picturesque 
and dynamic characters; battle, piracy, and free-booting by land and sea go to its 
making; the famous and the infamous—Morgan, Parke, Nelson, among them— 
have their part to play in it. Yet on the whole it is a depressing record. The 
shadow of slavery (a subject admirably dealt with at some length) lies over it; 
and the post-slavery era is largely one of declining prosperity and disappointed 
hopes. As Professor Burn says only too truly: ‘The historian, unfortunately, has 
too much evidence of the mercurial quality both of West Indian prosperity and 
of the British conscience’ (p. 10). The crux of the West Indian problem remains 
that quoted, on page 163, from the Moyne Report (1945): ‘. . . a demand for 
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better living conditions is becoming increasingly insistent among an expanding 
population at a time when (apart from war conditions) world economic trends 
seriously endanger even the maintenance of present standards’. It is obvious that 
there can be no ready and specific answer to that problem, which is well pre- 
sented and discussed in the last chapter of the book, 


E. D. L. BRANcH 


BritisH Honpuras: Past and Present. By Stephen L. Caiger. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1951. 240 pp. Maps. Bibliog., Index. 83" 53”. 18s. 


THE charm of Mr Caiger’s book is that it is written con amore. Its weakness is 
that Mr Caiger’s history is sometimes at fault, with less serious results when he 
is concerned with early times and more serious when he enters the field of 
Anglo-Guatemalan and Anglo-Mexican relations and of general diplomatic his- 
tory during the first half of the nineteenth century. His discussion of the Anglo- 
Mexican treaty and of the events surrounding it (pp. 129, Ig0-2) is a case in 
point; nor, it may be added, is Sir John Burdon always so safe a guide as Mr 
Caiger believes him to be. But with these reservations Mr Caiger’s survey of the 
growth and resources of British Honduras affords an admirable introduction to 
the study of a colony which in the past was too often neglected. To have 
gone further and to have provided, for example, what is much needed, a fuller 
account of the spread of settlement in the nineteenth century, would have 
taken Mr Caiger far beyond the sources available to him, and he cannot be 
blamed for not doing so. And for what he does provide, including a chapter on 
the effects of devaluation and the prospects of West Indian federation, the reader 
in England should be grateful. He will find his sympathies engaged and his 
attention challenged; and this, no doubt, was Mr Caiger’s purpose. Errors in the 
spelling of proper names are a minor matter. 


R. A. HUMPHREYS 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MEXICAN NATION. By George F. Kneller. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
xi+258 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 93” 6}”". $3.50. 22s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR KNELLER’S book is one of the most valuable to appear in relation to 
contemporary Mexican affairs in recent years, and its balanced and penetrating 
judgement will teach a reader more basic truth about modern Mexico than many 
books written under wider titles. There are two introductory chapters, but the 
bulk of the work deals with the remarkable intellectual development of Mexico 
since the Revolution, with particular reference to the educational system which 
is its consequence. Nobody who has not witnessed it can appreciate the hunger 
for knowledge and the desire for self-education which exists in Mexico today. 
The crowded universities and institutes, the heavily stocked bookshops, the in- 
tellectual ferment in private circles of the arts and sciences, are all reflected in 
the growth of schools, the enthusiasm of teachers, and the anxiety of parents to 
secure the best education for their children. The spirit which has driven educa- 
tion in Mexico forward with a powerful impetus is well exemplified by a notice 
which the reviewer saw in the opera house, now a cinema, in Guanajuato in 1948: 
‘If your companion is unable to read this notice, his place is not here but at 
school.’ The fact that Mexico ardently desires, and is determined to construct, 
an educational system which will provide for the specialized needs of her people 
at a high standard of quality, is the more fortunate in that the nation is in a 
period of financial stability, reasonable political equilibrium, and rapid numeri- 
cal and economic expansion. Mexicc can afford to provide herself with her desire, 
and under the auspices of such able men as Sefior Torres Bodet has achieved a 
remarkable progress in recent years. The text is careful, scholarly, and well 
written, but its subject is of quite exceptional interest. In particular, those 
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interested in the spread of education in the Crown Colonies might learn a good 
many lessons by studying developments in Mexico. 


PETER SMITHERS 


LAND HUNGER IN Mexico. By Tom Gill. Foreword by Randolph G. Pack. 
Washington, Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 1951. iii+-86 pp. 
Bibliog. 9” 6". $2. 


THE story of soil erosion and the loss of fertility in Mexico is one of the best 
known and most tragic features of the New World. Mr Tom Gill describes the 
ever-increasing depredations of the Mexican peasants on the country’s once 
abundant forests, now reduced to a small fraction of their pre-Conquest area. 
And he shows how this destruction of forests is rapidly followed by soil erosion 
and loss of water-conserving properties in the land. The picture is graphically 
and ruthlessly painted, and leads to a more or less inevitable conclusion: that in 
a hundred years’ time Mexico will be a desert, capable of supporting at subsist- 
ence level only a small proportion of its present population. The conditions 
required for Mexico to avoid this impending fate are so numerous and so 
alien to Mexican nature, and indeed so unlikely to be achieved, that to set 
them down, as Mr Gill does, only stresses the more vividly that the agricultural 
communities of Mexico will gradually disappear, and with them the nation’s 
food. 

It is tempting to hope that Mr Gill is too pessimistic; but he is a forestry 
expert of many years’ experience, especially in Latin America, and he speaks 
with considerable authority: moreover he quotes many opinions that coincide 
with his own, and supports his statements with verifiable evidence. It would 
seem that no such hope is justified, and Mexico’s distant future looks less 
promising than that of any other country in the Americas. 

Davip HUELIN 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS MISSION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO 
Botivia. By United Nations, Technical Assistance Administration. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. viii+128 pp. Maps. Tables. 
11” x8}". 11s. $1.50. Sw. frs. 6. 


Bo.ivi is, and always has been, one of the problem countries of Latin America: 
her history, baldly stated, has been a succession of political disturbances accom- 
panied by a lack of continuous policy and a consequent economic stagnation. 
This report is the outcome of a Mission—similar to many others—invited by, and 
working with, the Bolivian Government for the purpose of diagnosing the 
country’s troubles. It is not easy to say whether unsatisfactory economic condi- 
tions are the main cause of political instability or vice versa: certainly each 
works on the other. It is significant that, as the report mentions, there have 
been sixty Presidents of the Republic in 125 years of independence, and it may 
be added that the national income per capita in Bolivia is among the lowest in 
Latin America. 

The remedy is likewise two-fold. The first step must be to achieve adminis- 
trative stability and the continuity of policies. This leads to the Mission’s first 
basic recommendation—on which, it seems, action has subsequently been taken 
—that is, to appoint foreign experts to key positions in the Bolivian civil service: 
these officials would be outside the political structure of the country, and would 
be able to formulate and pursue economic and allied policies designed to achieve 
the second part of the remedy, which is economic expansion and the rational 
exploitation of Bolivia’s almost unused mineral and agricultural resources. 
Financial assistance to pay adequate salaries to these officials is to be given by 
the United Nations. 

This is a most unusual development of international co-operation, but it 
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would appear to meet the uncommon situation; and, always provided that 
successive Bolivian governments do not abrogate the agreement, the plan would 
seem to be well devised for success. 


Davip HUELIN 


REPORT ON CUBA: Findings and Recommendations of an Economic and Tech- 
nical Mission organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in collaboration with the Government of Cuba in 1950. 
Washington, International Bank for. Reconstruction and Development, 
1951. xxiv+1052 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. 9?” x62”. $7.50. 


Tuls large volume contains what must amount to all the information that exists 
in relation to the economy of Cuba; and, since Cuba’s economy is principally 
agricultural, it also contains many technical observations on farming methods, 
agricultural labour, and other allied subjects. The recommendations of the 
Mission are no less interesting than the findings, and in fact throw additional 
light on the situation by pointing to the country’s economic defects. 

Cuba is a striking example of a one-product economy. Her fortunes fluctuate 
in a too rigid harmony with the world demand for sugar: the rigidity resides in 
the fact that when the demand for sugar is low, there is a shortage of money to 
invest in the production of other commodities, and when demand is keen there 
is no enterprise so profitable as sugar. The main tenor of the Mission’s recom- 
mendations is that Cuba’s agriculture, and indeed her whole economy, should 
be diversified, so that it may have some defence against falling sugar prices and 
declines in exports. Moreover, the great dependence of the country’s labour 
force on the cane harvesting results in considerable seasonal unemployment, and 
a low standard of iiving, which might be to some extent improved by agricultural 
diversification and the maximum degree of mechanization in sugar harvesting— 
though obviously the latter without the former is not desirable. 

The book is something more than a dry economic report. The authors have 
been at some pains to grasp more than the mere tangible facts, and have cap- 
tured many of the more elusive problems of the Cuban people, though they have 
not gone beyond strictly economic matters and have wisely refrained from 
comment in the political sphere. As a work of reference, the report is monu- 
mental; but a selective reading of the less technical paragraphs also gives an 
excellent picture of Cuba as a living country. 

Davip HUELIN 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN LATIN AMERICA. By the International Labour Office. 
London, Staples Press; Geneva, International Labour Office, 1951. iv-+319 
pp. Tables. (Studies and Reports, New Series, no. 28.) 94” x6}”. 12s. $2. 


THIs is a book for the specialist : it consists of two principal sections, the first of 
which discusses the principles and general nature of vocational training and 
technical instruction, and the second, in the form of an appendix, gives a detailed 
description of the organization that exists in each of thirteen of the Latin 
American republics. The interest lies principally in the picture that emerges of 
the whole question of vocational training as a matter of national and inter- 
national importance. The International Labour Organization, which maintains 
a special office in Sdo Paulo, Brazil, works in harmony with the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and the Organization of American States; and it 
seems likely that, with the rapid growth of industry and the need for agricultural 
modernization on scientific lines, technical instruction will become a matter of 
increasing economic and social importance. The value of international co- 
operation and the exchange of knowledge and skills is obvious in a region of so 
many diversities as Latin America. 
Davip HUELIN 
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THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF GUATEMALA: Report of a Mission sponsored by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in collabora- 
tion with the Government of Guatemala. Washington, International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 1951. xvili+305 pp. Maps. Tables. 
83” x6". $5. 


THIs report on Guatemala is painstaking and comprehensive in its analysis of 
the country’s economic and social problems, and usefully draws attention to the 
important potential resources of an undeveloped country. 

The advantages of foreign missions of technical experts to such a country as 
Guatemala are several: principally they can see the problems of the Guate- 
malans with detachment, and their technical knowledge enables them to make 
sound common-sense recommendations—as those in this report undoubtedly are. 
On the other hand, visiting experts cannot be expected to understand the par- 
ticular idiosyncracies of the Guatemalan peoples or the inner problems that can 
be grasped only after long residence in such a country. The conclusions and re- 
commendations of the visitors are therefore likely to be unduly coloured by un- 
conscious comparison with the more developed country from which they come, 
and to have insufficient bearing on the peculiarities of the country for which they 
are made. 

An omission, possibly resulting from excessive specialization, that may strike 
some readers as unfortunate, is that of any reference to other countries, especi- 
ally the neighbouring republics, where similar conditions and probiems exist. 
Guatemala has much to learn from Mexico, for instance, and the report might 
have been improved by some mention of this and similar points. 

Davip HUELIN 


BrazIL: Portrait of Half a Continent. Ed. by T. Lynn Smith and Alexander 
Marchant. New York, Dryden Press, 1951. vili+466 pp. Illus. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 9}” x 6}”. $5.75. 


Tuis is a stimulating volume full of valuable information about a wide variety 
of different aspects of Brazil. It is no quibble to say that the only thing wrong 
with the book is its sub-title; the book is not a portrait. A portrait implies a 
single and considered conception: an interpretation by a single mind. The 
painter does not allow one part of his portrait to be in conflict with what his 
brush has depicted in another; but when the portrait is painted in words this is 
not necessarily an advantage. Where the subject is in fact, ‘Half a Continent’, 
some contradiction is not only inevitable but desirable. In this anthology, for 
example, not everything that is told us by José Arthur dos Rios about the cities 
of Brazil is entirely in accord with what Carlos Borges Schmidt has to say about 
rural life in Brazil. But this is not a defect; on the contrary it helps the reader to 
obtain a more balanced and comprehensive view of the country than is normally 
possible. The chapter on rural life is an outstandingly valuable contribution on 
an aspect of Brazil not perhaps sufficiently covered in existing standard works. 
Other striking contributions are on the evolution of education in Brazil by 
A. Carneiro Leal, the Brazilian family by Antonio Candido, and the people and 
their characteristics by one of the joint editors, T. Lynn Smith. This is not to 
say that other contributions about industrialization, literature, music, art, inter- 
national trade, and history, are inferior in quality; but only that the latter 
deal with subjects more generally known and about which more has been 
published. 

The book is the result of a summer session devoted to Brazilian studies and the 
Portuguese language held at Vanderbilt University in 1948. It is clear that the 
members of Vanderbilt’s Institute of Brazilian Studies, reinforced by visiting 
professors from other United States universities and from Brazil, succeeded in 
bringing together a great deal of high-level specialized knowledge. Most of the 
contributions are well documented and the sum total of the bibliographies given 
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at the end of nearly all of the chapters constitutes a mass of material that no one 
person could hope wholly to master. 


J. A. CAMACHO 


CHILE: an Outline of its Geography, Economics, and Politics. By Gilbert J. 
Butland. London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1951. vii+128 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8}”54". 12s. 6d. 


CHILE, that ‘geographic extravaganza’ whose inhabitants describe themselves 
as clinging to the Andes to avoid falling into the sea, is a difficult subject for 
compression. The country possesses, however, exceptionally good statistical 
services, thanks to which, and to the first-hand knowledge which comes from 
residence and travel, the author contrives to give in small space an unusually full 
factual survey of almost every aspect of its national life. A largely medieval 
system of land tenure, significantly the one gap in the statistical range, emerges 
clearly as the dominant brake on progress, ‘the appalling poverty, the mal- 
nutrition, the illiteracy, the semi-servile conditions’ that result for 40 per cent of 
the population (p. 65) weighing heavily in the picture of a land otherwise out- 
standing among its neighbours for its adherence to democratic practices. The 
Chilean Development Corporation, founded in 1939, interests as ‘one of the most 
conspicuous examples of successful national planning aided by international co- 
operation’ (p. 78). What planning has failed to do is to control inflation, as 
severe in Chile as anywhere in Latin America. A sprinkling of misprints includes 
an ‘under-estimated’ (for ‘over-’) on page 87, inverting the sense; and to the 
glossary should be added, under Pampa, the use of the term in northern, desert 
Chile to denote something far removed from ‘temperate grasslands’. 
WILLIAM C, ATKINSON 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 1951 (28th Annual Ed.): a Year Book and 
Guide to the Countries and Resources of South and Central America, 
Mexico, and Cuba. Ed. by Howell Davies. London, Trade and Travel 
Publications, 1951. 1x-+-770 pp. Maps. Tables. 7” x 42”. 7s. 6d. 


THE 1951 edition of this Handbook does not differ from its predecessors in 
general presentation, but, as is stated in the preface, the sections on Uruguay 
and Venezuela have been rewritten as part of a plan to rewrite the whole work in 
successive editions. The statistical information is as up to date as can be ex- 
pected, and quite useful; but the rapidity of inflation in certain countries is such 
that many of the indications as to what things cost are now no longer relevant. 


D. H. 


GENERAL 


MODERN ConstTiTuTIons. By K. C. Wheare. London, Oxford University Press, 
1951. vii+216 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, no. 213.) 63” 4}”. 6s. 

THE tradition of the Home University Library series is well maintained by Pro- 

fessor Wheare’s contribution. In this little book he has adopted the tool of com- 

parative analysis to determine the nature of a constitution, its classification, 
contents, authority, modes of change, and the prospects of constitutional 
government. The result is a text which is likely to become the guide and mentor 
of countless students. The author’s prestige for lucidity and sense of the essential 
illumine a large range of constitutional problems. Views are raised, dissected, 
questioned, laid down, or refined with almost beguiling simplicity. It is provo- 
cative to a degree; yet it is difficult to disagree with any vehemence when past 
dogmas are laid to rest with such elegance, e.g. the ‘flexible-rigid’ concept, and 
the author’s own generalizations are made with such restraint, e.g. the contents 
of an ‘ideal’ constitution. At least two doubts may be expressed. Few proposi- 
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tions touching constitutional life and form are meaningful outside their peculiar 
socio-economic (or, more fashionably, ‘culture’) content. How far this view 
weakens or invalidates the results of formal constitutional induction is open to 
question. Generalizations of this kind may have great value; but it is important 
to recognize that there comes a moment in the life of every constitution maker 
when some or all of his raw material fits no known pattern, and he must create 
anew. Again, there is here a predisposition to form and law which is not suffi- 
ciently compensated by a chapter on Some Primary Forces. This testifies to the 
author’s sociological insight, but leaves one somewhat uncertain (and possibly 
the author himself also) whether—apart from war, depression, and party politics 
—he has fully penetrated the social depths of constitutional perversity. If one 
discounts these few doubts, however, he will find a text rich in the ideas of a 
scholar who reflects Acton’s distrust of power; and holds that constitutional 
government ‘means government limited by the terms of a Constitution, not 
government limited only by the desires and capacities of those who exercise 
power’ (p. 202). 
S. R. Davis 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: International 
Studies Conference, 16-20 March 1950. Ed. by Geoffrey L. Goodwin. 
Oxford, Blackwell; Paris, Presses Universitaires for International Studies 
Conference, 1951. 126 pp. 84”x54”. 8s. 6d. 


THE first part of this brochure outlines the discussion and conclusions of a meet- 
ing, convened by the International Studies Conference at Windsor in March 
1950, of a number of persons specially interested in the university teaching of 
International Relations drawn from the United States, Australia, and half a 
dozen countries of Western Europe. The second part comprises notes on the 
provision for the teaching of International Relations in Switzerland, Italy, 
France, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the latter part is the very limited development of the teaching of a 
subject which might appear, prima facie, to be of first-rate importance. There 
has been some extension in recent years, which seems likely to continue for two 
main reasons: one is the practical consideration that the shrinkage of the world 
challenges the universities to provide, for those students who wish it, the means 
of gaining a deeper, trained understanding of international relations; the other 
is the academic problem of specialization leading to the ‘fragmentation of know- 
ledge’ and the need to evolve methods of studying human relations, not only in 
compartments but also in their manifold complexity. 

The introduction of International Relations into the universities as a recog- 
nized subject for study and teaching should, it is claimed, contribute to meeting 
both needs; but there is no disposition to underestimate the difficulties. These 
too, may be classified as practical or academic. Among the practical difficulties, 
there are those of finance, the different situations of autonomous and govern- 
ment-controlled universities, and particular administrative problems. For tack- 
ling this kind of problem no general proposals could usefully be made, but several 
suggestions and illustrations are provided which may indicate fresh ways of 
approach. The practical difficulties may be more easily resolved if academic 
doubts about International Relations as a subject for university teaching can be 
dispelled. Since those who participated in this meeting were specially interested 
in the university teaching of International Relations, it was perhaps to be ex- 
pected that their verdict on this point should be favourable; but, under the in- 
defatigable and expert guidance of Professor C. A. W. Manning, they did not 
evade any of the objections that might be raised on academic grounds. With the 
publication of this brochure, so ably edited by Mr G. L. Goodwin, university 
authorities have before them the arguments for and against the teaching of 
International Relations, which merit, at least, consideration. 

SAUL ROSE 
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CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL SCIENCE: a Survey of Methods, Research, and 
Teaching. Compiled by Unesco. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1951. 
713 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". 1,200 frs. 25s. $5. 


Unesco has shown particular interest in the forwarding of political studies; 
indeed the recently created British Political Science Association was founded 
largely in order to enable British political scientists to be represented on the 
Unesco-sponsored international association. As the present survey, which takes 
the form of a series of separate contributions, clearly shows, one of the difficulties 
in the way of international activity in this field is the great difference in the 
subject-matter and methods held appropriate for political studies in the different 
countries. And this in turn springs from their different university systems. 
The Continental bias springs on the whole from the domination of faculties of 
law; that of the English-speaking countries from that of history and economics. 
Indeed one might well ask whether anyone not pretty well acquainted with the 
United Kingdom would make much of Professor Cole’s otherwise admirable 
account of the present state of such studies in British universities. 

Five papers are devoted to the sub-heading of International Relations. 
Dr David Thomson’s account of the British contribution to the study of this 
subject cannot be commended. By a curious self-denying ordinance, he excludes 
writing of a mainly historical or narrative kind. Thus, although one or two 
books sponsored by Chatham House are mentioned in passing, there is no 
reference to the general work of the Institute nor to such fundamental works as 
the Survey of International Affairs or the Documents series. Instead of this, a 
great deal of space is devoted to the various dispensers of nostrums for peace in 
the inter-war years and to their largely ephemeral writings. This is not only 
‘Hamlet without the Prince’, but Hamlet with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
playing the chief roles. Dr Thomson declares that international relations ‘as a 
scientific discipline, is still in its infancy’. He seems in no hurry to see it grow 
up. The inadequacy of his contribution is further emphasized when it is com- 
pared with the paper on The Contribution of France to the Study of Inter- 
national Relations, which is written with all the authority and clarity that one 
expects from Professor Pierre Renouvin. The net result is to give the quite 
unwarranted impression that ‘they order this matter better in France’. 

Max BELOFF 


EpucATION IN HuMAN RELATIONS. By Myer Domnitz. Foreword by J. A. 
Lauwerys. London, Woburn Press, 1951. 62 pp. 8}”5}”. 2s. 


Tuis is a reprint of articles which appeared last year in the Schoolmaster on the 
theme of ‘education for democracy and peace’, progressively adapted to each 
school age-group from infancy to adulthood. The author is Secretary and Educa- 
tion Officer of the Central Jewish Lecture Committee. His approach is that of 
the sociologist, and, for the general reader, there would seem to be some over- 
dressing of the obvious in sociological jargon. But the author’s deep earnestness 
is not in doubt. His passages on the growth of, and educational remedies for, 
race prejudice are of special interest and value. 
F, P. CHAMBERS 


Maps AND Potitics: a Review of the Ethnographic Cartography of Macedonia. 
By H. R. Wilkinson. Liverpool, University Press, 1951. xvi+366 pp. 
Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Liverpool Studies in Geo- 
graphy.) 83” x53". 30s. 

UNFORTUNATELY, many people who are able and ready to examine books in a 

critical spirit are yet apt to accept uncritically the maps which illustrate them. 

For such people perusal of this work should prove a useful lesson. Those who 

took part in the Peace Conference of 1919-20 will recall the numerous maps that 
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were thrust upon them by various claimants to territories in Eastern Europe. 
Many displayed ethnic distributions, and some of them had been used previously 
in a British effort to produce a map that was intended to be impartial. In respect 
of the Balkan Peninsula this quality was unattainable and, as Mr Wilkinson has | 
now shown, especially so in the case of Macedonia. Cartographers in fact may 
be just as prejudiced as writers, and particularly where they are concerned with 
political matters. The author, with great industry, has reviewed all known 
ethnographic maps of Macedonia published since 1821, and in describing them, 
he shows clearly how each cartographer seemed to be influenced, first, by earlier 
map-makers and, secondly, by his particular form of nationalism, or in the case 
of non-Balkan authors, by ethnic sympathies. But unlike many of the carto- 
graphers considered this author has succeeded in observing strict impartiality. 
The Macedonian problem has been so persistent that over two hundred maps had 
to be examined. Most of them are now very difficult to find; but here over a 
hundred are reproduced, in whole or part, reduced in scale but clearly redrawn 
in black; quite a remarkable collection. 
A. G. OGILVIE 


Facts, Fires, AND ACTION: in Business and Public Affairs. Part 1: Sources and 
Backgrounds of Facts. By J. Edwin Holmstrom. London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1951. xvi+449 pp. Chart. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83?”x5%”. 36s. 


In this book the author aims to supply not only a guide to sources but also brief 
factual summaries on all subjects likely to be of use to the business man. One 
may ask do not the encyclopedias, which call on specialists for each section, do 
the job better? Dr Holmstrom may answer that all enquirers have not got access 
to encyclopedias. But if this is true neither have they access to the sources re- 
commended here. The real trouble is that the choice of sources, in subjects 
which are outside the author’s field, is arbitrary, and that the information he 
passes on to the reader has obviously been gleaned in many different ways from 
informants who either were misinformed themselves or did not realize the use to 
which their contributions would be put. 

None the less the book is both fascinating and, for the first quick guide to an 
unknown subject, by no means useless. All in all a business man who has no 
access to an information department or library might be grateful to find this 
volume on his desk. 

BARBARA KYLE 


A BREVIATE OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 1917-1939. Ed. by P. Ford and G. 
Ford. Oxford, Blackwell, 1951. xlviii+571 pp. Indexes. 10”x6}". 
52s. 6d. 


THE purpose and scope of this valuable publication is clearly indicated in the 
introduction: ‘the aim is to give for the inter-war years, a full guide to the reports 
of the Royal Commissions and other committees of inquiry in the field of con- 
stitutional, economic, financial and social policy and of legal administration. 
For each of the 1,200 reports covered there is a statement of the terms of refer- 
ence, arguments, conclusions, and the recommendations made’; it also ‘presents 
a vivid picture of the contribution of our parliamentary institutions to the solu- 
tion of the problems of a free society’. 

A useful addition to the excellent lists of contents, and indexes of titles and 
chairmen, would be an indication as to which of the reports in fact led to legis- 
lation together with a list of relevant Acts. But it would be churlish to complain 
of such an admirable work, the next volume of which will be eagerly awaited by 
all research workers in the social sciences. 

BARBARA KYLE 





